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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


Not just for adults, not just for children 

Seven-Up is the All-Family Drink! 
That's one good reason why this crystal- 
clear, sparkling drink is always in the 
picture in so many homes. 


he Seven-U'p Company 
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FAMILY GAME BOOKLET. Family fun suggestions for young 
sters and grownups' Send 20¢ in coin to FAMILY FUN, 1523 
S. 10th St., St. Louis (4), Mo., or your local Seven-Up Bortling Co 
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This Teacher Hat Discovered Why 


RICHARDS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


learning easier 


and more inter 
Plete cross references, 


WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
HE PUBLISHERS OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA AND THE 


/ 
> 
; 
TOPICAL Crass assignments can be fun as well as educational for children—ang pleasure for 
the teacher with this modern topical encyclopedia. RICHARDS TOPICAL is different 
CLAPEMA 4 from other encyclopedias and has Many distinct advantages, 
The unique arrangement of Richards brings together and sroups related facts 
chronological] in a natural, logical Sequence which appeals to young minds and makes 
VOLUME Ba) -.. There is a Study outline tor each unit with com- —_— 
10 Leading Educators Say: 
yen “Facts are related to each other in a way that appeals to young minds,” cs 
—Prot. Harvey Zorbaugh, New York University 
APPLI d 4 “Things that belong together are treated together,” 4 
SCIEN 4 —Pres, William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University : 
4 pee Richards TOPICAL Encyclopedia Contains 
© OVER 8,600 PAGES In 15 STURDILY BOUND VOLUMES, 24 KARAT GOLD stamping 
ig @ OVER 12,000 PICTURES, MANY IN FULL COLOR 
28,000 SUBJECTS DEFTLY CORRELATED IN ABOUT 1,000 READING UNITS 
MATHEMA TIO AN INDEX CONTAINING 58,000 ENTRIES FOR Quic, REFERENCE 
160 FULL PAGE Maps jn THE FOUR HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY VoLUmes 
@eAs MMLUSTRATED, THERE A SPINAL INDEX oN EACH VOLUME 
Send today for FREE booklet “Facts and Figures,” and money saving offer to Schools. Address: 
National School and Library Div., The Richards Co., Inc., 2 w. 45th Street, New York 19 
— P 
ARRAN CEDIN ‘ 
TOPICAL UNITS 
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friends will lowe the persone! touch 

n gold on finest quality Eberhard Faber 

pencils hesagon style, assorted colors, packed in 
artful holiday bos Really a sensational veluve! 


3 PENCILS IN HOLLY ENVELOPE 
Fine hexagon pencils imprinted in gold with 10c 


Greetings or Greetings from 
your Teacher Outstanding buy 
4 PENCILS—COMBINATION KIT 
ORDER TODAY! AVOID LAST MINUTE RUSH! 
Send list of names, cash, check or money order with 
your order No stemps, please 


4 personalized pencils, 6-inch ruler, fine 
sherpener ail in smert leatherette 

Delivery for Christmas guaranteed on all orders re- 

eived by December 1. 
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Season s 
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LEDO inc. Box 255 NEWPORT, KY. 


An Illustrated Outline History of Mankind 


6000 years of world history—superbly written and edited, magnificently illustrat- 
ed, beautifully printed and bound—in two handsomely embossed library volumes! 


The whole pageant of civilization 
from the dawn of history through 
the atomic age: 

The Ancient Near East + Ancient 
Mediterranean World « Early 
India and China+ Medieval 
Europe « Renaissance and Refor- 
mation « Early European Nations 
The Expansion of Europe + The 
Decline of Empire « Enlightenment 
and Revolt + Triumph of National- 
ism « The Modern Economic Order 


Imperialism + World War I+ After- 
math and Reconstruction « The 
Russian Revolution « World War Il 
Postwar Nations « Communist Ex- 
pansion + World in the Atomic Age. 


uy 
LA ys trated! 


Use this handy order form. 
Only gown 


BASIC BOOKS, INC. 
153 North Michigan Avenue 


Here's exciting, informative reading 
Chicago 1, Ilinois 


for every member of your family—a 
vast panorama of human adventure, 
planned to provide the broad base of 
historical knowledge essential to a 
liberal education. 

The complete work contains more 
than 700 pages, conveniently divided 


Please send me one complete set of 
AN ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
MANKIND. | agree to pay $1.00 plus postage 
on delivery of the set and $4.00 per month for 
the neat 6 months until the toto! amount is paid. 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


Nome 

into 16 sections covering every im- 

portant period of culture and history, | Address — 

lavishly illustrated with hundreds of | ¢,,, 


photographs, drawings, maps and 


" If $25.00 is included with order, we will pay 
diagrams, postage 


and hondling charges. 
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 £Let’s Laugh 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink, one item 
to a sheet. Your and address 
should appear on ¢ac h sheet. Be sure 
first name Mail all 
Laugh Department, 
Tue Insrrveror, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are them. 
However, items not heard from in six 
months may be 


name 
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unable to use 


considered re ted. 


Ronnie’s part in his first Thanks- 
giving program began with “Tis 
for turkey.” After saving it over 
and over to me he said, “I didn’t 
know before that turkeys ever 
drank tea.” 

Epona Staries 
Alley Spring, Missouri 


| watch 


that she 
nurse, until she 
grade In the 


Mary was quite sure 
wanted to be a 
reached the third 
middle of that year she submitted 
to an appt ndectomy After secing 
a close-up of the duties of a nurse, 
she made another decision. “I be- 
lieve,” 
a plain woman like my mother.” 
James L. Creasy 


Martinsburg, West Virginia 


about to 
have our penmanship lesson, I said 
to my six-year-old pupils, “We are 
going to make f’s today.” 

“Oh,” said Charles, with a smile 
“my aunt’s name begins with f.” 


One day as we were 


“What is vour aunt’s name?” I 
asked. 
“Effie,” answered Charles proudly. 


AnNA L. WessTeR 
Rockland, Maine 


When the little girl next 
saw a crescent moon for the first 
time. she called out, “Look, Mother, 
an airplane must have broken it!” 

Maryorte GrRaHam 
Elmhurst, New York 


Mrs. Williams warned her little 
boy, when he started to school, to 
the red and green signal 
lights when crossing the street 

“Oh, don’t worrv, Mom, I'll get 
there all right. I know a better 


way. I just watch for the empty 


spaces to come along #3 


ApELAIDE BLANTON 
New Albany, Indiana 
In geography class we were 
studving about Pedro, a little bov 
in the Andes Mountains. I told the 
children we would find Pedro many 
miles above sea level. Ruth Ann 
quickly asked, “Is he that tall?” 
Nevta WALTERS 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The visitor told my nine-year-old 
daughter, “It seems to me_ that 
your brother does a lot more work 
around the house than you do 
How do you explain that?” 
“I’m bossy,” she replied. 

Gene WRIGHT 
San Mateo, California 
(Continued on page 8) 


she said, “that I will just be | 
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(444 DESK PEN SET 


Fill ct once... 
unite for months 


The perfect desk set 
for teachers. Holds a 
full ounce of ink. Can’t 
leak .. 
Ink reservoir in base is 


. won't flood. 


locked against acci- 
dental spillage if upset. 
Pen writes a page or 
more at each dip. 


CHOOSE 

THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


All Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pen Renew-Points 
fit this desk pen. You 
can have the same 
point style in your desk 
pen and in your pocket 
pen. And, should you 
ever damage the point, 
you can replace it 
yourself... instantly! 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 


AVE on your 
Cin Gift Box Esterbrook 
254 
BBE 
| | To select or replace 
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AN EXCITING NEW WAY TO 
INTRODUCE GREAT LITERATURE! 


DITORIALS and articles in leading newspapers througheut 

the world have discussed CLASSICS Illustrated as a “concept 
of ministering on @ high plane to youthful desire for action 
pictures” and “toword the formation of taste for the best in 
Hteroture.” CLASSICS Illustroted hes also been highly proised 
on importont radio progroms as a pertinent ond timely topic 
from the educotiono! as well os the socio! points of view. 
Effectively used by teachers in classrooms. 


EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
INTRODUCING LITERATURE 


The CLASSICS Illustrated series is used by teachers in thou- 
sands of schools os an effective and highly sotisfoctory method 
to introduce literature to their students. The comic strip tech- 
nique, so popular among youngsters, is utilized in CLASSICS 
ilustrated to bring to pictorial life the greot literary heroes 
found in the masterpieces of fiction. 


HIGH LANGUAGE LEVEL MAINTAINED 


Avthentically illustrated in full-color ond maintaining the 
Original text, each title is a complete adaptation of the original 
presented in monner to the imagination of your 
pupils. The grondeur ond high lonquage level of greot literoture 
is retained 

“twanhoe,” “Moby Dick,” “A Tole of Two Cities,” “Julius 
Caesar,” — these are just o few of the titles now available in the 
CLASSICS Ilustroted series. 


EIGHTY TITLES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


At present, there are 80 great titles available (with 
more on the way). Specially priced for schools at |2¢ 
per copy, postage prepaid, they will not strain any 
budget. Send your introductory order today and join the 
thousands of teachers who have successfully used the 
CLASSICS Iilustroted method of introducing great literature. 


SPECIAL OFFER—ACT NOW! 


Save money—purchase a complete set of the 80 
titles at the special introductory price of $9.10, 
postage prepaid. Available for a limited time only 


GILBERTON CO., INC. Dept. IN-11 
826 Broadway + New York 3, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: Gilberton (Canoda) Ltd., 
84 Pearl Toronto 
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HAT does November mean 

to you? To Ruth Birdsall 
and me it’s a bit special for we 
both have November birthdays. 
“Most everywhere in the country 
it's a lovely month to be out- 
doors. Brisk cold days are fine 
for walking. Point out to the 
children that plant life isn’t dy- 
ing. Nature is merely planning 
for a bounteous spring. 


Just a few pages beyond this 
second annual Children’s 
Book Supplement appears. When 
we started it last year, we hoped 
it would be an annual affair, but 
the decision was up to you. Re- 
quests for almost 10.000 reprints 
we that was evidence 
enough to warrant a repeat. 


P received 


Congratulations to Uelen 
Hickok. who wrote “A Jinx on 
the Jenks Place.” our conserva- 
tion feature in the September 
issue. Two nationally known 
book publishers sent us 
asking how to get in touch with 
her. To be pursued by a pub- 
lisher these days is very com- 
plimentary. 

ind don't forget, conserva- 
tion is a part of patriotism. 
Use “A Jinx on the Jenks Place” 
and the pictures that  illus- 
trate it, 


One of the most patient persons 
in our plant is Mary Huver, who 
is “hard at it” every day in 
Bill Conklin’s office. Her job is 
taking care of your coupons 
over 400,000 during a year and 
sometimes as many as 25,000 in 
a week, Please, girls, names and 
addresses on each one and all of 
them cut apart! Think what it 
means for Mary if only ten per- 
sons forget--and doing it is to 
your advantage, too. Coupons not 


Friendly Chats 


with the Editor 


properly filled out are put aside 
until the others are sorted. 


Many of you have written 
asking about reprints of the 
two supplements, “The Rang- 
ers Pick a Winner” and “The 
Rangers Put On a Show,” that 
were in the September and Oc- 
tober Instructor. Yes, they are 
available, free of charge, one 
for each pupil in your class. 
Send your requests directly to 
Blue Cross Commission, 425 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Many farms have reaped an 
abundant harvest this year and 
our granaries are full. But this 
will be a lean winter for schoo! 
children in Kansas and Missouri. 
If every elementary child in the 
other 46 states brought one penny 
to school as a Thanksgiving gift 
it would amount to $235,221.90 

more than enough to replace 
all the library books destroyed 
by the flood. 


“When they fasten the plates, 
there must be ample room on 
the sides for the grippers and 
enough space in between for 
the combers.” That's printer's 
jargon. Our genial general 
manager, Stanley Copeland. 
who is conferring with Press- 
man Walter Gerling to make 
sure that you get well-printed 
magazines, often complains of 
our educational double talk. 
Actually it is mild alongside 
printer's gobbledegook. But 
seriously. we thought that you 
might like to see a picture of 
the big press that prints The 
Instructor. 
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Case Records 


of our 


Problem.— After Hal was assigned 
to Miss C.’s room, he had a serious 
run-in with her the first week, and 
their relations became distant and 
abrupt. Hal was popular with the 
other children, and his previous 
school record was satisfac- 
tory. Miss C., a strict and exacting 
teacher, was also well-liked by the 
youngsters once they were adjust- 
ed to her. 


Analysis. The new principal at 
Hillcrest School was younger than 
Miss C. After hearing comments 
about Hal, she observed him in the 
hall and found him reasonably 
well-behaved. Visiting Miss C.’s 
room, however, she found him scat- 
ed away from the other children, 
and noticed signs of show-off be- 
havior. 

She looked at Hal’s previous 
school record, in preparation for a 
conference with Hal’s mother, who 
was also confused by the change in 
his behavior and by his unusual 
attitude toward school. 


Solution.—The principal visited 
Miss C. to discuss Hal's problem 
The teacher agreed, under pro- 
test, to have him changed to the 
other fifth grade, though she felt 
this was somewhat of a reflection 
on her. 

Hal was called to the principal's 
office. She talked about his previ- 
ous record (better ‘ee im average 
and said that she felt he had had a 
bad start this term. Explaining that 
Miss C.’s room was overcrowded, 
she said she was transferring him 
to Miss L.’s room. 

About a month later, as Miss C 
was ready to cross the street near 
the school, she was impressed with 
the new patrol boy. He handled 
the children and traffic like a pro- 
fessional. She was further aston- 
ished by a cheery “Good morning, 
Miss C.” It was Hal! 

When Miss C. met the principal 
later, she told her about seeing Hal. 
She had always prided herself on 
settling poorly behaved pupils, yet. 
in this case, she had to admit that 
the principal’s solution had worked 
The principal pointed out mildly 
that it was actually not a reflection 
on either Hal or Miss C. 

Later, Miss C. told Miss L. that 
she was pleased with Hal’s good 
conduct. All the teachers profited 
from the experience for they real- 
ized that misbehavior on the part 
of a child is often actually a clash 
of personalities. 


4 pencils printed 
with individual name 
in gold. In sturdy 
plastic box. Ruler- 
Sharpener forms 
transparent sliding 
cover. Compact... 
practical ... appre- 
ciated! 
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CHRISTMAS DELIVERY 


We guarantee delivery 
in time for Christmas on 
orders received by De- 
cember |. Order now 
for prompt delivery. 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO., Dept. N2, 903 Broadway, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


PLASTIC 
PENCIL BOX 


KITS 


Something special! 4 
round pencils in vivid 
colors imprinted with 
"Season's Greetings’, or 
4 hexagon pencils im- 
printed with "Greetings 
from your Teacher’ or 
“Season's Greetings’. 
Also 6-inch ruler, 
fine steel sharpener 
ALL in striking 
leatherette case. 


PERSONALIZED 
PENCILS IN KIT 
4 pencils imprinted 
with individual 
name, plus Ruler- 
Sharpener. All in 


leather- 
ette case. 306 


wh 


Sass 


win 


an outstanding value! 


Give them to everyone on your list... pupils, 
teachers, friends! Fine quality pencils, printed 
in gold with individual name or holiday greeting 
—attractively packaged. A thoughtful gift... 


Individual name print- 
ed in gold on each 
hexagon style pencil 

.finest Eberhard 
Faber quality. In 
holiday gift box. Or 
4 round gift pencils 
printed with ‘'Sea- 
son's Greetings” and 


Christmas design. 
Remarkable value! 


SET OF 3 PENCILS 


3 hexagon pencils in 
brillient colors, imprint- 
ed with ‘Season's 
Greetings’ or ‘'Greet- 


er’ (Indicate which 
when ordering.) In 
Kraft envelope. Big Bar- 


“12¢ 


12 PENCILS 


Full dozen in attractive 
gift box. Assorted col- 
ors...name imprinted 
on each pencil. Practi- 
cal gift... priced low! 


49c 


SEND ORDER 
TODAY 


with list of names. in- 
clude cash, check or 
money order and we'll 
pey the postage No 
stamps, please.) 


SELL PRINTED PENCILS 
For Your Fund-Raising Drives 


Unbelievable profits are yours when you sell printed pencils 
for your school activities. Sport schedules, school names and 
slogans can be imprinted on colorful pencils that sell quickly 
and easily.... help you to make your drives more profitable. 
Send for further information on this money-making plan! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


THE oneneee PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. , 903 Broodway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fs ade Please enter my order for Gift Pencils according to the at- 
tached list. 

©) Please mail information on Printed Pencils. 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Schoo! Grade or Title 
important: Attach list of names to coupon 
eS 
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Teacher's Aids. 


All teachers who seek ‘somethin 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas 


different’ for 
idays—enter- 


tainments and activities—should immediately look 
through the Bechley-Cordy Teacher's Buying Guide 
No. 52. Therein is offered an extensive selection 


of beoks, posters, decorations, 
the holidays. 


Now, 
real 


and seat w 


hoiidey favor 


For Thanksgiving 


BIG BOOK OF 
THANKSGIVING 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


origina 
tations and 


poems, 
hildren of all ages 


all gredes 


THANKSGIVING POSTERS TO 
BUILD UP 
Interesting and instructive busy work 


tractive room decorations are made 


Site « 36°". Four 
panels to each set 
No, 703 
Thanksgiving 


Bountiful Harvest 
Corn and Pumpkins 
Thonksgiving Dinner 


60c plus postage. 


THANKSGIVING PICTURE 
POSTERS—TO COLOR 
A doten « 10” 
pictures to color with 
decorative 


Thonksgiving No. 530 


sters of 
crayon or paint 


For Christmas 


BIG BOOK OF 

CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 
A companion volume to the 
Big Boot for Thanksgiving 
Contains novel original me 
ecitations and Ch 
aqes Arranged for 
eaty use. You can develop 
many enjoyable Christmas 
programs from this 
ne big boot 


256 pages, $1.25 


CHRISTMAS POSTERS 
TO BUILD UP 


wo different series 


fatertasnments 


7 f posters for this most inter 


est ng @ desk activity are ready for Christmas. One 
seto s 36” posters covers the devotional side 
the Holy Nigh? series 


Mory & Joseph En- 
tering Bethiehem 


Shepherds & Flocks 
Three Wise Men 


Christ Child in 
Manger 


Set No. 714—Holy 
Night 


the Che stmas holiday 


60c plus postage 
THE FUN SIDE OF CHRISTMAS 


these four 12” « 36” panels: 


Sento Clous Toy 
Shop 


is pictured in 


Sante Clous in 
Sleigh 

Around Christmas 
ree 

Singing Christmas 
Corals 


PANEL FORM. 
ct 


Set No. 705 Christmo 
60¢ plus postage 
CHRISTMAS POSTERS TO COLOR 


Delightfully attractive poster 
outline 


designs—1!2 pictures 
rf with crayon or paints. Unusual 
room decorations 


No. 531 Set of 12 35¢ postpaid 
you haven't your 88 page buying 

trating ond describing over 3500 teac 
for it today 


uide—illus- 
helps, 
Just send posto! ond say, 


“Please send Teacher's Buying Guide No. 52 


- Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 


[ 6 | THE 


By cutting 
and pasting colored paper into keyed outlines at- 


interesting outline 
Educetion- 


Set of 12 35¢ ppd. 


for your —_- selection, we show some 


It's just that—a big book of 
pleys, reci 
programs tor 
great help for teachers of 


256 Pages $1.25 | 


(Contributors, 
Take Note! 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
When 


play or 


vices through our columns. 
you complete a unit or 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is successful, 
why not send it to us so other 
teachers may benefit from it? 


How to Supmir MATERIAL 


1. Use double-spaced typing on 
one side of 844" x 11” paper. 
Keep a carbon copy for yourself 
2. State number of 
| manuscript 
Primary 


words in 


stories: 400-800 words 


|  Upper-grade stories: 1000-1200 
| words, 
Articles: 1500-1800 words. 


Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words; preferably less. 

Type name and address at 
the top of each page Use your 
given name. Please indicate Miss, 
» & Mr. 

t. State 
or subject, 
hool 
). If you are sending drawings. 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
to pack them properly. Place name 
and address on back of each item 

6. Submit seasonal material five 
months in advance of month in 
which it can be used (by November 
first for the April issue 

7. Enclose for return of 
samples and manuscript if unused 

8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to Tne Instructor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

9. Refer to specific directions 
given in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let’s 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach- 

Help-One-Another Club,” and 
“John Pepper's Notes for Canadian 
Readers.’ 


teaching position (grade 
name and location of 


postage 


Tue Eprror’s ANGLE 

1. Contributors should not sub- 
mit a manuscript to more than one 
editor at a time. If a contributor 
send his manuscript to 
a second editor, he should check 
with the first editor and if it is not 
considered for immediate 
publication obtain its release. 

2. Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote prices 
acceptance before ex- 


wishes to 


being 


or protiuse 
amining it 
5. All manuscripts are 
considered. 

4. It is not possible to comment 
on contributions returned. 


carefully 


“Everybody's Business—” 


If everybody on the faculty helps 
with an activity which is engaged 
in by the whole school, whose busi- 
ness is it to write up an account to 
share with other teachers? Why 
not elect yourself to this job and 
manuscript to us for 
consideration? All-school activities 
may be of a dramatic, musical, o 
athletic nature, but unusual proj- | 
ects on which all grades co-operate | 
are especially welcomed. 


send your 
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How to Make This 


Door 


from an ordinary wire coat hanger 


Here is something a whole room 
could pitch in and make for 
school. Or, do at home for own 
front door. 


| Here's gay, novel Christmas 
tree which will receive admiring 


© comments whether used 


7 at school or home. 


| To get the most enjoyment for 
longest time, make this door tree 
as ear ly in Jece mber as sible 


little orna- 


Make or buy them. 


and keep adding 


ments. 


Easy-to-do and fun 
1 Bend hang 


Follow these simple directions or use er 
r into a Christmas tree shape, 


them merely for inspiration. usiner handle as hase. 
; 2 Cover frame firmly with chicken wire. 
Whot You Need: a wire coat hanger; 3 Weave in boughs flatly. Weave to p bough 
chicken wire 12” x 15”; green string # straight up and few boughs on 
slant, to form top shape of tree 
or fine wire; 4or 5 dz. little Christmas A 
tree boughs trom >) to l 5 lon £3 oR, ~* boughs, one on either side to 
20 tiny colored ball ornaments; star; 3 form base gracefully propor- 
{ tioned to height of tree, 
tiny novelties such as Santa, deer, bell, €; —— - 
etc., 2% dz. pr. artificial holly d from either side, from top to 
berries on wire ste ms; 34 bottom. Ke: P bran he s flat, sli; ghtly over- 
” lapping, svmmetrical. Tie firmly. 
yds. 34° tinsel, enough 
Lay” , 1 ribt 4 Now, trim tree with ornaments, etc. Tie 
4 wide red nbbon evervthing on securely. 
for bow. Z 5 Hang up and await admiration. 


With all the holiday ‘stuffing’ apt to go on — remember 
you can help the between meal problem by giving 
youngsters wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY'’S SPEARMINT GUM. The long-lasting, 
lively flavor satisfies without crowding tummies. 


SENGE 1885 


Member NATA 


5 APPLICATION 1.25 


Efficient — Diserim- PHOTOS 
ALBERT inating — Reliable Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 
National Service Known, Perfect Copies, size 24_x 3. 


for Teachers and 
Schools. 
Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


Send good head and shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 
since 

MOEN 
Box 867-0 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State 


FOR CLASSWORK decor. 
ate burnt wood, glorified 


Teachers’ Agency 
HOME OFFICE: 

25 JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. PHOTO SERVICE 

rosse, Wis. 


Established 1874 


pre-designed 
boords, etc. { . ) Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
Dept. 1-11-51. Finest quality Reasonable prices 

MANDLER 


Send today for catalog 
‘en, , Chicago ? ® 


40-Page Booklet by Four Leading Educators 
Teaching Is Easier With Pictures 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURE PUBLISHERS 
ONLY 


40 lonia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Please send me a copy of your 40 Page booklet, 
“How to Teach with Pictures,” and information about 
how | may secure helpful teaching pictures. 


NAME GRADE — 
STREET OR RFD NO. PUPILS. 
city STATE 


4 A Column Horizons in Teaching 
| Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
| 
£ 
me p THANKSGIVING 
IN PANEL FORM 
re 
MOY 
| 
~ POSTERS 
PICTURE 
POSTERS 910 Von Buf 
_ 


FILMS 
“You Can Show 


in Your School 


interesting changes in 

plant and animal life occur 
it, autumn, and since many fall 
pfograms especially emphasize 
safety and health, the following 
films may be just what you de- 
sire to show to your class. 

, These films can be purchased 
for sums ranging from $50.00 for 
black-and-white single reels to 
$100.00 for color. Schools are 
given discounts in some cases. 
However, if your school does not 
have funds for building a film 
library, films can usually be rent- 
ed reasonably. If you can’t get 
a film you want through your us- 
ual film-rental library, write the 
producers for address of the near- 
est distribution center where that 
company’s films are available. 


AUTUMN ON THE FARM— 
one reel, color; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IL; re- 
leased in 1950. 

In this film, two farm children, 
Joan and Jerry, the 
changes that take place in plant 
and animal life during the au- 
They become interested 


observe 


tumn. 
in apple and corn harvesting, 
grape picking, nut gathering, the 
hibernation of animals, and the 
migration of wild ducks. This 
film is valuable for science teach- 
ing in the intermediate grades. 
OUR ANIMAL NEIGHBORS— 
one reel, black and white, also 
color; Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1; produced in 
1951. 

Many small animals make their 
homes near us. Unless children 
know what to look for, they do 
not realize that these animals are 
their This film ac- 
quaints them with the appear- 
ance and habits of the rabbit, 
gray squirrel, chipmunk, gopher, 
deer, meadow mouse, 
shrew, mole, and bat. Appealing 
t» vounger children, it encourages 
them to watch for these animals. 


neighbors, 


mouse, 


BICYCLE SAFETY—one reel, 
16 mm. sound; Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc., 18 E. 41 St., 
New York 17; released in 1950. 

This film depicts John, the bi- 
cycle owner, as having certain 
responsibilities in keeping his bi- 
«cycle in good mechanical condi- 
tion and as having to obey the 


Recommended by 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Curriculum Consultant, 
Washington School, 
Mount Vernon, New York 


traffic rules and safety regulations. 
He demonstrates how to inspect 
the bicycle for mechanical fitness. 
Then he explains and demon- 
strates the rules of the road, and 
other safety practices for the bi- 
cycle rider. Children need to be 
taught safety so they will live safe- 
ly. This film is of interest to chil- 
dren in the upper grades. 


TEDDY BEARS AT PLAY— 
one reel, sound, black and white, 
5 min.; United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29; released in 1951. Sells for 
$15; not available for rent. 

Young and adult koala bears 
are seen playing together, climb- 
ing tall eucalyptus trees, and tum- 
bling all over the place. This film 
is good for the kindergarten and 
primary grades to create interest 
in animals, bring about reading 
readiness, and build vocabulary. 
YOUR FRIEND, THE DOCTOR 
—one reel, sound, black and 
white, also color; Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1; released in 1951. 

‘The doctor is a person of great 
importance, especially for the be- 
ginning school youngster. This 
film helps children understand 
some of the functions of the doc- 
tor in their lives, and promotes a 
friendly relationship with him. 
‘Through the experiences of a new 
boy in town who finds a new doc- 
tor, the youngsters learn to under- 
stand just what the doctor does 
and why it is important for them 
to co-operate with him and help 
him. You'll find this a good film 
for the primary grades. 


LET’S COUNT—one reel, black 
and white, also color; Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1; produced in 1951. 

There are few good arithmetic 
films. Seeing as well as hearing 
makes number more meaningful 
for children. This film will fill 
the gap between the youngsters’ 
haphazard counting in the early 
grades, and their introduction to 
arithmetic. As the children watch 
Sally and Joe, they'll see how use- 
ful counting can be. They'll learn 
the difference between 
and cardinal numbers, 
how easy it is to tally marks and 


ordinal 
and see 


numerical svmbols to answer the 
question, “How Many?” 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


This series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS starts with the story of 


early man in those ancient countries which now form the continent of 


Europe. The cultures of Africa, of Asia, 


and of the various sections 


of Europe are portrayed in a manner to convey to the student the 
major contributions of early man to our present day civilization. 


PREHISTORIC MAN—DAWN OF 
A 


MAN ACHIEVES NEW FREEDOMS— 
THE MIDDLE AGES, 1000-1492 


LIZATION 
EGYPT, LAND OF THE NILE 
THE EARLY NATIONS OF SOUTH- 
WEST ASIA THE 
THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME AGE 


NATIONS ARISE—THE DARK 
$, 400-1000 A.D. 


REBIRTH OF LEARNING—THE 


RENAISSANCE 


OF EXPLORATION 


$5.00 compete set 


of Nine Full Color Filmstrips 


PREVIOUS RELEASES 


TITLE 
SOME ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES OF 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

OUR PETS . 

WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 

GOOD HEALTH AND YOU 

PLANTS AND GARDENS . 

CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY 

ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS & MANY TIMES 
ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS 
MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT 

OUR HOMES vin: 


GRADE LEVEL 


Elementary & Jr. High 
Primary 

Primary & Elementary 
Primary & Elementary 
Intermediate 

Elem., Jr. High & High 
Elem., Jr. High & High 
Elementary & Jr. High 
Primary & Elementary 
Elementary & dr. High 
Primary 


SOLD BY LEADING AUDIO-VISUAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


---MAIL THIS COU 


PON NOW!-<-- 


FOR PREVIEW SET“(S) 


Kindly send the filmstrip set(s) checked below. It is understood that 


Gentlemen: 


these sets may be returned within ten (1 
] Kindly send FREE the fully illustrated, 195 
FILMSTRIP CATALOG 


0) days if not fully satisfied. 
1-1952 edition of the EYE GATE 


OLD WORLD BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


SOME ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES OF THE 
) OUR PETS 

GOOD HEALTH & YOU 

CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY 

ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS 

MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT 
) WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 


EYE GATE HOUSE, Inc. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

PLANTS AND GARDENS 
ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS AND 
MANY TIMES 

MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


| OUR HOMES 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


~~ 330 WEST 42nd STREET 
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iy 
Let a} Laugh _ Recently, when interest was high Four-year-old Ada found that World-wide 
in securing public approval for a her aunt’s pet cat had just had a Junior Red 


(Continued from page 2) 


Something went wrong with the 
plumbing, and several inches of 
water had run onto the 
porch. Five-year-old Judy discov- 
ered it, and ran to where her 
mother was working in the yard. 

“Oh, Mom, come quick! The 
porch is sinking,” she called. 

Naomi 


service 


new school building, little Alice, 
aged seven, rushed breathlessly 
home from school and announced, 
“Oh, Momie, our teacher said to 
remind you and Daddy to vote for 
some shoe called the ‘Bondy Shoe,’ 
to help pay for our new school 
building.” 

Loutse R. Sanpers 

Monongahela, Pennsylvania 


litter of kittens. Ada was entranced 
with one tiny kitten, and asked 
whether she could take it home. 
“Oh, no,” the aunt explained, 
“the little kittens aren’t old enough 
to eat vet.” 
“I don’t want to eat it—I only 
want to play with it,” Ada said.’ 
Cart M. STANLEY 
Denver, Colorado 


Cross unites 
all girls and 
boys every- 
where in a 


spirit of helpfulness and good 
will, When you join, each Novem- 
ber, you show that you are inter- 


ested in your school, your commu- 


nity, the na- 
tion ,and the 


Sacramento, California world. It is 
fun to work 
The teacher asked Peter the with others 
name of the bird in the story of for others. 
“The Ancient Mariner.” Peter 
hesitated a moment and then said, While the class was finishing 
3 “Wasn't it Albert Ross?” their arithmetic lesson, Charles 
be Rutn N. Haruaway was swishing his hand through the 
Swansea, Massachusetts air in imitation of an airplane fly- 
ing and soaring upward. I told 
My daughter Sue loves school Charles to stop it and to finish his 
but her younger sister Alice is less arithmetic immediately. He con- 
enthusiastic. One day when Suc tinued his imitating, however, and 
“ suggested that they play school, when I asked him why, he replied, 
‘4 Alice agreed grudgingly. Then “I gotta land, don’t 1?” 
suddenly she brightened and said, — Aiteen Mc ALLEN 
“And let’s play I’m absent.” ‘ Detroit, Michigan 
4 Chicago, Illinois While waiting in the bakery, I 
Aa heard the lady ahead of me say to 
ig When the teacher asked each of f the little girl who seemed to be in 
o§g the first-graders what he wanted to i charge for the moment, “Aren't 
~ ‘ be when he grew up, one child \ you tempted to eat some of these 
x .| said, “When I grow up I want to \ \\ delicious cookies when no one is 
— be a lion tamer. I'll have lots of < looking?” 
fierce lions and when I walk into “No, ma’am,” answered the 
; the cage—I'd like to have my child, “that would be stealing. I 
FF mother with me!” “It’s your fault as much as mine—after all you bought the television set.” just lick ’em.” 
ig Frep F. Tometin Heten HEARN 
F Huntington Park, California Rush Hill, Missouri 
The 


Developmental 


Readin Sertes 


Meaning on a Developmental Basis 


Grades 1 through 6 


Meeting New Friends— 
Fourth Reader 


Pictures to Read—Readiness Book 
Three of Us 


by 


GUY L. BOND 


Play With Us) Pre-Primers Days of Adventure— 


Fifth Reader 
— Fun With Us Grace L. Alder 


Many Surprises—Primer 


Marie C, Cuddy 


Stories to Remember— | 
Sixth Reader 


Happy Times—First Reader Kathleen Wise 


Down Our Way } | — | 
| | 


- Second Readers 
to accompany each 


Just for Fun 


: LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO 


Once Upon a Storytime \ Readers | Teacher's Guides PASADENA 


Stories from Everywhere } Third ATLANTA 


PORTLAND 


DALLAS 
WILKES-BARRE 
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CHIL IREN’S | 
BOOK 


Supplement 


Louise Seaman Bechtel 


Editor, Books for Boys and Girls, New York Gerald Gribune 


HE love of reading sometimes 
T seems a gift given by fairy 
godmothers, without rhyme or 
reason, to the child from the 
bookish home and equally to the 
child from the bookless home; to 
the child who reads comics aad to 
the one who scorns even televi- 
sion: to little geniuses who can 
read at four and to retarded lump- 
kins who have a burst of book- 
loving at fourteen. 

Always we are trying to culti- 
vate this great gift which can 
shape lives and lift minds out of 
themselves. We know no rules, 
but plenty of clever ruses, and the 
best of these is contagion. The 
adult who loves books, quotes 
them, and refers to them casually 
and joyously, is the one who starts 
most new readers on new paths. 

In the wide range of modern 
trade publishing for boys and 


girls, there are marvelous re- 
sources. If teachers find it hard 


to keep up with the new titles 
there are many specialists to help. 
However, assistance comes to little 
if the receiver takes no time to 
enjoy the books personally. 


HEN Amelia Munson wrote 
W the following in her book, 
An Ample Field, she was thinking 
of libraries for children over 
twelve. “What are the things to 
remember about young people 
when it comes to selecting books? 
That there will be representatives 
of all reading levels, the slow, the 
normal (if there are any such), 
and the advanced; and of all in- 
terests, the prosaic and the poetic, 
the fanciful and the practical. .... 
In your whole collection, try to 
have scope, coverage, variety, 
readability, and attractiveness.” 
As | copy it, I am thinking of the 
stories in a teacher's mind. 

In Alexis Carrel’s Man _ the 
Unknown, | have a favorite page: 
“The growth of mental activities 
is independent of formal teaching. 
.... From the development of a 
latent psychological energy comes 
the inner life. This private, hid- 
den, not-to-be-shared, undemo- 
cratic thing . . . . remains the 
source of all originality, of all 
greatness. permits the indi- 
vidual to retain his personality. 
his poise, and the stability of his 
nervous system in the confusion 
of the modern world.” 


In a variety of free reading can 
be found the subtle answers to 
this secret growth. While some 
reading material must be easy, 
may seem even banal to the adult, 
some must also be beyond the 
“grade level,” and beyond the 
exact subjects being taught at the 
moment. There must be surprise 
and fun, and quietness and poetry 
in contrast to the tensions and ex- 
citement. 


tions which offer facts in un- 
usual ways, and are imaginative 
beyond the usual textbook. These 
seven books might well be offered 
in every grade from the fourth up, 
even though the Schneider is too 
young and the Bischof too old. 
The new edition of Schneider's 
How Big Is Big? (W. R. Scott) 
is a treasure. It appeals to young- 
er readers or listeners, with its 
big things so easy to take in, and 
its little things much more diffi- 
cult, almost magic, yet all true. 
Then, there is that book based 
on an animal hunt in the Metro- 
politan Museum. It does not try 
to teach anything about art, but 
it is amusing, charming, and stim- 
ulating to the young mind in 


L er us look at recent publica- 


many ways besides the artistic. 
Don't miss it-——Farm on Fifth Ave- 
nue, by Naramore (Pantheon). 


The pictures, done to be techni- 
cally exact, reproduced in color, 
turn fact into drama. 

You will find facts offered in 
unusual ways in Zaffo’s Big Book 
of Building and Wrecking Ma- 
chines (Grosset & Dunlap), for 
“sidewalk engineers,” for builders 
of the future, for boys and fathers 
to share, and for teachers to use 
before a trip to view construction. 

For the age that loves animals, 
the unique Zim books, published 
by William Morrow (the two lat- 
est being on great whales and 
golden hamsters), tell about the 
bones as well as the character- 
istic behavior, help you to know 
your creatures and to place them 
in time and on the world map. 

The very beautiful small book 
by Lathrop, Let Them Live 
(Macmillan), discusses American 
wild animals from the angle of 
conservation. 

For beys and girls about twelve 
(and bright younger ones) a fine 
job is done in Bischof’s Atoms at 


Work (Harcourt Brace), a simpli- 
fying of the atomic story. 


MObEST, quiet book that I 
have discovered for very 
early grades is Goudy’s The Mer- 
ry Fiddlers ( Aladdin) —all about 
crickets. The  Herald-Tribune 
spring prize picture book, Jeanne- 
Varie Counts Her Sheep, by 
Francoise (Seribner), is a gay kin- 
dergarten book, with simple yet 
distinguished art work, and an 
amusing counting game. Among 
poetry, we find a little book writ- 
ten in most imaginative prose, 
Behn’s All Kinds of Time (Har- 
court Brace). With grades one to 
four, try copying on the black- 
board his fresh combinations of 
line and form in illustration, 
Ginger Pye by Eleanor Estes 
(Harcourt Brace) was the Herald- 
Tribune spring prize book for 
“middle-aged children.” Ginger 
is a beloved dog who is lost; the 
Pye family are almost Dickensian, 
all amusing, real, lovable charac- 
ters. A western of biting realism 
is Latham’s Lonesome Longhorn 
(Westminster). These two titles 
carry differently appealing mes- 
sages for girls and boys of about 
nine to twelve. For younger pet 
keepers, there is a grand new pic- 
ture story, Wr. T. W. Anthony 
Woo (Viking), by the well-loved 


Mrs. Ets. For genuine American 
country nonsense, try Bontemps 
and Conroy's Sam Patch, the 
High, Wide and Handsome Jump- 
er (Houghton Mifflin). Sam is a 
good step up the ladder uway 
from comics and into real legend, 
but you will remember the Pyes, 
Mr. Woo’s tailor, and Purdy who 
owned the longhorn as people you 
are glad to have in your mind. 

For the teacher and anyone in 
the teens and over, | suggest 
Americans Before Columbus, by 
Baity (Viking). It will enrich 
your background, and give a com- 
bination of travel, history, archae- 
y, and the literatures of these 
ancient men. 

eleven-year-old girl wrote 
this interesting comment about 
Caudill’s Tree of Freedom (Vi- 
king): “When I read this book, I 
no longer felt like a modern girl 
in a comfortable home, but a girl 
settling in the wilderness of Ken- 
tucky long ago. It is one of the 
best books I ever read.....No 
matter what happened, you could 
not kill freedom any more than 
you could kill a tree, if it had 
strong roots and someone te give 
it good care.” 


ET us give freedom strong 
L roots by strengthening our 
children’s power to think straight, 
by leading them into the realm of 
imagination, and by letting good 
fiction transport them into the 
minds and hearts of memorable 
characters. Reading alone may 
not give the inner stability we 
wish them to possess; but it can 
increase their joy in life, nourish 
their hope and courage, and il- 
luminate their ideas of the future. 


Illustration by Marie Hall Ets from Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo 
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Check this list of new 


DOUBLEDAY BOOKS 


for your school room & library need 
L] ROCKS anp 
STORIES so pages of photographs make 
identification easy, in this introduction to 
rocks of every kind and size for the collector. | 


Macmillan 


Wool: Whel 
BOOKS FOR BOYS 


~ AND 1951 


he LOST IN THE ZOO | TS not too late in the year to” two horizontally. A set of four 


By Berta and Elmer Hader make a resolution—resolve to costs $.3): five sets, $1.25. 
take your class to the neighbor- Here's something to use all 


About a small boy who gets hood library during Book Week year! “How a Book is Made” is 
lost in the zoo and finds him- 


self. Full page illustrations ia (November 11-17). While you narrated by Eunice Blake on a 


By the Fentons, authors of The Land We 
lite On All ages $2.50 


AIRCRAFT, 


U.S.A. Harriet Huntington, 
45 pages of spot training 
silhouettes, spectacular photos, 
informative text, for aircraft en- 
thusiasts of all ages. Right up to 


¢ four colors and black and '¢ @) are there. encourage every child 12-ineh record for $3.50. Dorothy the minute OK with OPI, U. S | 
j white, by the authors. to get a library card. Cantield Fisher's “Books--A Fam- Dept of Defense $2.50 
= Ages 3-6 $2.50 ey’ Let the community know about ily Adventure” and Munro Leaf's 

“4 Book Week. Local merchants will “Save Some Time for Books” are C] JUST LIKE DAVID 
ind be glad to co-operate in giving also available on records. Marguerite de Angeli, Newbery Medal au- : 

| you space for window display a. Encourage the children to watch — of The mee in eo Wall, writes and il- 

A PONY FOR LINDA By all means have a Book Week for the winners of the Newbery Jefirey 
By C. W. Anderson program, The children will want and the Caldecott Medals, award- older brother David. Up to 9 2.50 , 


| to act out a favorite story. If your ed for the most outstanding 


| of har Gun which library has storyte Her, invite books each year. The older one FOR SHORT 
learned to ride and take care her to participate of these, the Newbery Medal, Ruth Langland Holberg. Was, by Jobn Mo- 
of. 24 beautiful black and in your program, is bestowed upon the most 
white drawings by the author The real purpose distinguished hook for chil- story of a = 
2 Aga $2.00 of Book Week is dren written each year. The 
to stimulate year- Caldecott: Medal is awarded THE QUARRY 
— round reading. To for the best illustrations. 
4 assist Vou. use some (Note the photo- ay" 
FUJIO of the penssve graphs at the left.) Sironen and his us Finnish family 
+ elie By Raymond Creekmore | items which are The Book Week on Cape Ann Up to 12 $2.50 
provided by the Poster is selected 
About a little boy in Japan Children’s Book Council, by means of a con- HILL RANCH 
who climbs the great volcano Sed St.. New York held each, 
4 2 Fujiyama with his father. Forty est 53rd St.. New or . test held each year ct Rutherford Montgomery. Ulus. by 
: ; ( full page lithographs in black The 1951 Book Week Poster after the theme has Barbara Cooney, Two teen-agers 
ad oh he the h | | inte f ll | make a dubious California hillside 
white by the author fshown a in been announe ee ranch pay out! By the author of q 
1 \ Ages 6-8 $2.00 color measuring 17” x 22 This year the win- 6 Kildee House. 11 to 14 $2.50 : 
sells at 35 cents: 4 for $1.20. ning designer is 
Here's something that can be Mareia Brown, author and illus- SANDY SPURS 
And . distributed to the whole class trator of children’s books. Latinia R. Datis, lus, by Grace Paull. 
‘e way bookmarks with a colored Said Miss Brown about her por- Horses, a 4-H Fair, the pursuit of vanished i 
KETTLE NAMED MAUD miniature reproduction of the  trayal of ew Horizons with tee 
| poster. A handy size-2” x 7 Books” “Only the man whose Horse Hill Up to 12 $2.50 . 
_ By Miriam E. Mason | they are available in lots of 500 mind is free, is truly free. . . that : 
— | for $2.50; 1,000 for $4.75. is why I made, the horizon bound- C] ELDER BROTHER 
A pioneer story about a little 7 achi | 
was a copper kettle which saved gives the Newbery and Caldecott The dictionary says that the Soother 
her life. Hluserated by Kathleen Medal winners, with reproduc- horizon Is where the earth and Oregon's 
a vom. Aen 68 $2.00 | tions of the medals. They sell sky appear to meet. As one trav- Together they help foil a Manchu plot. By 
100 for $1.00: 300 for $2.75. els farther. the horizon is con- ue ey of The Bounces of ae 
— For display purposes, use gay stantly changing. So it is with 


streamers designed by famous books. As children read, their 


:) PETER THE STORK . children’s artists. They are 5” x horizons are ever widening, going 


Jan Ul ME AND THE BEARS 


Robert Bright, author of Georgie, 


7”—1two running vertically and on and on into the unexplored. she Ghost, alls 
oe By Margarite Vaygouny | we a little girl's special kind of friend- 
Denmark™ Ship with the bears from the z00 

eta lives in Two colors. 2 to 5 1.25 { 

has a stork as a faithful and Celebrate the 33rd National Book Week, Nov. 11--17 ahs $ 


ph amusing pet who follows her 

around and has many tricks q o GIDDY- AP, aS 
‘ Illus. by Doris and George | GIDDY-AP! Charlorte Steiner, ( 


A dauntless small boy and his hobby + { > 
horse, by the author-artist of the” S? 
Kiki books. Three colors, 2 to $. \ 
$1.25 


H ». Ages 8-12 $2.50 
| 52 ACTION PLAYS 
Ke SAY iT For Kindergarten— Primary Children 


A small boy wins a pony ina 


3! contest, only to have him stolen 1% ‘ wit . od 
an exciting chase takes place a a these activ pant n rhythm with ¢ 
before the pony is found. Ilus- eter 


trated by William Moyers. SAY IT AND may a 


book by the creators of Roger and the Fox. 
4 to 6 $2.50 


and PLAY iT By EDITH M. LEONARD, Professor of Education, and , : 
DOROTHY VAN DEMAN, Ass't Professor of Education, | i 
PONY FOR A PRIZE University of California, Santa Barbara College a SUMMER IS FUN | 
we { nytheic | Lavinia R. Davis & Hildegard Woodward, 
By Mavis Garey Moore Ae SAY AND PLAY IT. of Act Plas Twin brothers visit grandma and discover 
spler pr m. expe an old Indian trail, in an enduring picture | 


BLUE-EYED 


> These fifty two Action © r ten headings for 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 4 + and range of inter- PUSSY in search of the Land 
4 |) rom SAY IT AND PLAY IT, per copy $1.00, postpaid of Many Mice is one of those 
RAM | amusing “‘originals’’ that delights 
| wap FOR THE Teacnen | ° 44 the youngest and the oldest, pro- | 
. ~~ SAY IT AND PLAY IT Clear, easy directions vided they like cats. By Egon | 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | nt Mathiesen. Three-color illus. by 
. | the author. All ages $2 
* NEW YORK al Write for a complete free catalog of Plays, Choral Readings and 
2 | Program Material for Young America. | } 
: ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY Doubleday Jr 
Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York | £ 
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It’s fun to be fooled—but 
it's more fun to know | 


A new adventure into 
science with two 
popular authors 


Experiments 


Optical 
Illusion 


BY NELSON F. BEELER 
AND FRANKLYN M. BRANLEY 
114 clear diagrams and illustrations 


the square pictured above appear 

crooked? Why does the moon seem 
larger when it is near the horizon? This 
fascinating book for young readers ex- 
plains optical illusions in detail. The 
delicate mechanism of the eye is clearly 
pictured — and hundreds of experi- 
ments show how it leads to faulty 
seeing. The explanations are concise, 
and the clearly illustrated experiments 
use materials obtained right around 
the home. 


It's fun to be fooled — but it’s more 
fun toknow why! Ages10-14 $2.00 


Other entertaining and instructive books 
by BEELER and BRANLEY: 


EXPERIMENTS IN SCIENCE 
102 clear diagrams and illustrations 
$2.50 
MORE EXPERIMENTS IN SCIENCE 


65 clear diagrams and illustrations 
$2.50 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ELECTRICITY 
95 clear diagrams and illustrations 
$2.50 


Soy is not believing! Why does 


Send for our 
FREE 
catalogue describing Crowell 


books for young readers 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL 


OMPANY 
New York 16 


432 Fourth 


now stands. 


W. 


The Haders 


y7 HOM should we go to see?” 
W we asked as we made plans 
for our 1951 Book Supplement. 
A writing twosome was suggested 
by Mary Alice Mairs, a librarian 
working with us during the sum- 
mer; and we chose Berta and 
Elmer Hader, who would rank 
high on any list of couples who 


| do books together. 


After getting permission to 
come, Mary Owen and | set forth 
for Grand View on the Hudson. 
When we arrived, Elmer Hader 
was down at the road to meet us. 


He told us about the interest- 
ing land on which the Hader 


home was built, and showed us a 
quarry hole with a red sandstone 
cliff rising behind it. Beside 
the quarry and to the front of the 
cliff, the Haders had built a ga- 
rage with a loft, a fireplace, and 
large windows, that would make 
a lovely studio home. Does this 
remind you of The Little Stone 
House, written by the Haders in 
1944 about a family who bought 
land with a quarry hole and built 
a house on it?) Mr. Hader said 
that their experiences provided 
the background of the book. 

Up the hill road we climbed to 
the house—-past a lovely pool 
made by the spring (the same one 
described in the book) that sent 
little cascades of water over the 
rocks, covered with wild flowers. 

And then around the bend we 
saw the house—fairylike in every- 
thing but size. The Haders had 
also built it themselves using a 
pile of sandstone rock that lay on 
the very spot where the house 
Mr. Hader pointed to 


} a second-story room that had been 


| side 


occupied by the squirrels which 
inspired Squirrely of Willow Hill, 
the Haders’ 1950 book. 

Next we went around to the 
side, where there was an outdoor 
living room-—-but we must inter- 
rupt the story because out of the 
door came Berta Hader. 

Tall, pleasant, with definitely 
more animation than any picture 
could capture, she weleomed us. 
Within two minutes after 
we were settled in some 
comfortable chairs she had 
told us their life story in 
one sentence, “Elmer and 
I were married in 1919 and 
we have lived happily ever 
since.” 


Actually, that was about all we 
found out about the Haders ex- 
cept for these gleanings about 
their work, which we pass on for 
any would-be writers and illustra- 
tors: Either Berta or Elmer de- 
cides on the plot. (They have a 
place where they store suggestions 
such as ne wspaper clippings, or 
local happenings.) One person 
plans the book ‘and they go over 
it together. One may start a 
drawing and the other finish it. 
They work independently of their 
publisher, showing the manu- 
script only when it is finished. 

Inside their studio was a large 
reproduction of the Caldecott 
Award which the Haders won in 
1948. for the lovely illustrations 
in The Big Snow. Like most 
Hader stories, this book was based 
on a real incident—a big snow 
that marooned southeastern New 
York. 

Both of the Haders came from 
California, migrating east to be 
near publishing centers. (The 
garage-studio house is two hun- 
dred feet from the highway—sure 
proof that they knew little about 
New York winters.) 

Elmer Hader’s original intent 
was to be an artist. He studied 
in Paris and the walls of the 
studio are lined with his paint- 
ings. Berta Hader began illus- 
trating as a child, drawing Sun- 
bonnet Baby books. She studied 
journalism but switched to being 
a fashion artist. When she and 
Elmer married, they did chil- 


dren’s pages for McCall's, Good 
Housekeeping, and other maga- 
Continued on page 14) 


zines. 


Whether at work in their studio, or 
enjoying one of their two antique 
pianos, which Mr. Hader tunes him- 
self, or entertaining (here they are 
showing Dr. Owen their books), the 
Haders enjoy truly gracious living. 
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| By MADYE LEE CHASTAIN. 


| By MILDRED LAWRENCE. 
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Six new 


HARCOURT, 
BRACE 


books for 
your 


classroom 


library 


SWORD OF 
A WARRIOR 


By JEAN BOTHWELL. Illustrated by 
MARGARET AYER. Against the col- 
orful background of modern India, a 
boy apprentice to a silversmith outwits 
« clever thief in a series of exciting ad 
ventures. Ages 8 - 12. $2.50 


HUON OF THE HORN 


By ANDRE NORTON. Illustrated by JOE 
KRUSH. Huon, the young Duke of Bor- 
deaux, angers the old king and is sent 
on an almost impossible quest in this 
dramatic retelling of a little-known part 


of the Charlemagne Saga. Ages & - 12. 
$2.75 
CAROL'S SIDE 
OF THE STREET 
By LORRAINE BEIM. Illustrated by 


MALMAN. This entertaining story of 
Carol's excitement at moving into a new 
house, and how it was almost spoiled 
by prejudice, will teach the “interme 
diates” that friendliness and under 
standing can — about mutual re- 
spect. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


STEAMBOAT SOUTH 


Illustrated 
by the author. All the gaiety, elegance, 
and color of Mississippi steamboat life 
come alive in this story of eleven-year- 
old Amy’s trip alone from Ohio to Texas 
just before the Civil War. Ages 8 - 12. 


$2.50 
TALLIE 


Illustrated by 
PAUL GALDONE, Tallie thought she 
was just plain “medium” until her 
dream of being adopted by the gay and 
talented Jarrets came true, Ages 8-12. 


$2.50 
SECRET OF 
STYGIAN RIVER 


By ELBERT M. HOPPENSTEDT. [illustrated 
RICHARD M. POWERS. Every 
“spelunker”* from 12 up will want to 
read this exciting mystery that centers 
around Martin’s discovery of an enor- 
mous underground cave in Kentucky. 
$2.50 


* Explorer of subterranean caverns. 


For a free copy of our new Graded List 
of Books for School Libraries, clip the 
coupon on page 78 of this magazme. 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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PAPA SMALL 

Written and illustrated by Lois Lenski 

In this book we meet Papa Small with Mama 
Small and three Small children, Paul, Dolly, 
and Baby Small. tt is a typical American fami- 
ly and Papa Small, who appears in many of 
Miss Lenshi’s stories, proves himself real 
“family” man 


dyes 3 6 Oxford University Press; 81.25 fish with beans. 


5-8 


ME AND THE BEARS 

Written and illustrated by Robert Bright 
The story of a lithe girl whe loves bears so 
much that she dreams about them, 
but very effective story by the author of 
Georgie the Ghost, which children will ask to 
have read over and over. 


fues 6 Doubleday & Co.; $1.25 { 
ges +4 


Mare Simeont's 
portrayal of Polly 


a pair of golden slippers. 


fues 6-9 


POLLY’S OATS 


Pringe, Pranee, and Ponce. 


4-8 


for Sch 


shipped as a sea cook aboard the 
Instead of beans, Si gave 
fish and when they 


the paper. 


Unfortunately, 


SKIPPER JOHN'S COOK 
Written and illustrated by Marcia Brown 

The rollicking story of Si who at the age of eight 
Belle.” 
the crew a steady diet of 
complained, he alternated the 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


After trying desperately, 
gets his picture in the paper, too. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.; 


Charles Scribner's Sons; $2.00 


Written and illustrated by Mare Simont 
Polly was a work horse who lived with three 


left open, and in went Polly—to oats and happiness. 
Harper & Brothers; $1 


City 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Please send me, free of charge, your booklet describing the 36 REAL PEOPLE biographies 


“Ou the afternoon of November (5... 
Sebulou suddenly pointed ahead.” 


He and his party had come upon something stupendous 


America’s greatest mountain range, the Rockies. It was a dis- 
covery that was to open up a new era of pioneering in the West, 
but Zebulon Pike didn't know it. Nor did he know that the 
‘Grand Peak” he saw ahead would be named after him. He 
knew only that he was 800 miles from the frontier of his country 
and that not one person in his party was clothed for the winter. 


Something had to be done and soon! 

Here is a story of REAL PEOPLE who suffered and a 
that coming generations might have a bigger and better world to 
live in. True, it is only one story out of 36—but like the other 35 
biographies in the REAL PEOPLE series, the tale of Zebulon Pike 
captures the human element behind great events and translates 
great achievements into profitable reading ventures for Interme- 
diate and Junior High School Grades... for classes in Social 
Studies, History, Literature, Reading, Geography. 


The REAL PEOPLE series, which deals with great men and 
women of all ages, from Ikhnaton of Egypt to Jane Addams, is 
repared in six groups of six biographies to a group and sold only 
groups—not individually. 


Evanston, Ill. 


Name Grade 


Street or R.0 


Zone State 


White Plains, N.Y. 


“Liberty 


PATRICK AND THE GOLDEN SLIPPERS 
Written and illustrated by Katherine Milhous 
A delightful stery of a bey and his dog who joined the famous 


THE HORSE WHO HAD HIS PICTURE 
IN THE PAPER 

\ simple By Phyllis McGinley 
The police horse next to Joey had his picture in 
Joey 


Mummers’ Parade in Philadelphia one New Year's Day wearing 


other horses, 
Polly never got any 
oats to eat and so never felt as frisky or had as much energy 
as the other horses. One day, however, the hayloft door was 


make the rain fall. 


$2.00 


ool and Home.---- 


GYPSY 

Written and illustrated by Kaie Seredy 

This is the story of a kitten’s growing up and 
of the significant incidents in her life such as 
learning to wash, to walk, and to hunt. The 
brief text is very rhythmical and beautiful, but 
it is the pictures which will attract the chil- 
dren, and over which adults will pore, 

dges 5-9 The Viking Press; $3.00 


ALL FALLING DOWN 

By Gene Zion 

An extremely simple story of fall- 
ing snow and falling leaves and 
night falling; in fact almost every- 
thing in the book falls down ex- 
cept the litthe boy, who is caught 
by his father. The illustrations in 
color deserve particular mention, 
Nursery-school children will like 
the security and beauty of the 
story. 

fges36 Harper & Brothers; $1.75 


AMANDA AND THE BEAR 

Written and illustrated by Tasha Tudor 
Amanda had made a pet of Adam, a bear, and 
they were very good friends. This was not al- 
ways the feeling of visitors, for Adam liked 
to climb into bed with them, much to their 
consternation, The story is based on a true 
incident, 


dyes 4-8 Oxford University Press; $1.75 


FROM THE 


WESTMINSTER mess 


0044444444440 


CHICO 


By EDA and RICHARD CRIST 


The colorfully illustrated story of a Mexican boy who 
asks two Aztec idols to make it rain, and learns after 
many adventures that there is only one God that can 


Ages 5-8, $1.50 
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TIMBER LINE 
TREASURE 


By ADRIEN STOUTENBURG 


A fascinating new kind of adventure story, featuring a 
young professor ot archaeology who starts out to find 
the traces of an ancient Indian tribe, and runs smack 


into mystery and danger. 


Atoll bookstores. 
WESTMINSTER PRESS. Philadelphia 


Ages 10-11, $2.50 
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New Books for the Elementary Grades 


4 ~.From “THe House OF Finer Juveniles” 
CHILD LIFE STORY BOOK Swtections by Anne Sampson, 


Editor of “Child Life” magazine. 32 of the best “read-aloud” stories that 


have appeared in “Child Life” during thirty years of publication 


THE PECULIAR MiSS PICKETT 
By Naney Julian 
quite like Miss Pickett, who could do strange things 


There never was a baby sitter 


and often made the impossible happen. 


LITTLE BOY AND HIS HOUSE 
By Mary Adshead and Stephen Bone. A little boy 


and his uncle travel all over the world to see if they 


can find a house that is better than the one they are 


building. 
MAGGIE MUGGINS STORIES 
i By Mary Grannan. Humorous stories about Mr 


McGarrity, his cucumber bed, and red-handled hox 


UP AND DOWN THE RIVER 


By Rebecca Caudill» Third book to feature the 
This book, 
together with the two previous stories about Bonnie, 
HAPPY LITTLE FAMILY and SCHOOLHOUSE 
IN THE WOODS, makes a delightful series certain 


to be thoroughly enjoyed by children. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7 
' Atlanta 3 Pasadena 2 


experiences of young Bonnie Fairchild 


Chicago 16 Dallas | 


EASY BOOKS for the BEGINNER 


PAPA SMALL 
by Lois Lenski 


The famous Mr. Small, whom 
children everywhere have loved 
as the hero of Little Auto, Cow- 
boy Small, and the other ‘Mr. 
Small Books,"’ is now a family 
man. He and Mama Small and 
the three small Smalls spend a 
busy and happy week. $1.25 


AMANDA and the BEAR 
by Tasha Tudor 


On every page of this book 
are color illustrations of Amanda 
and her bear, Adam. Adam is a 
friendly and inquisitive pet who 
causes considerable trouble 
when visitors arrive who don't 
understand his ways. A charming 
picture book with easy and 
amusing text. $1.75 


LITTLE SEA LEGS 
by Melvern Barker 


Big yellow and black pictures, 
each with a single line of text, 
tell the story of a little boy who 
wanted to be a fisherman. At 
first it looked as if he would not 
be able to achieve his ambition, 
but the ending of the story is 
satisfactorily happy. $2.00 


TIM and CHARLOTTE 
by Edward Ardizzone 


Tim is a brave and resourceful 
small boy who rescues a little 
girl from the ocean. At first she 
cannot remember who she is; so 
Tim names her Charlotte. Won- 
derful pictures in full color make 
this distinguished picture 
book. $2.00 


Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


BRONCHO CHARLIE, RIDER OF 


THE SNOWED-IN FAMILY 
Written and illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill 


THE PONY EXPRESS 

By Henry #. Larom 

The story of the pioneer Pony Express route 
as told through Broneo Charlie's life is a fas- 
cinating one. Schools will find this a good 
book for older girls and boys who have difli- 
culty with reading. 


Ages 6-10 Whittlesey House; $2.00 


YOU AND SPACE TRAVEL 
By John Lewellen 


The story of the problems of space travel and the prog- 
ress made thus far toward flight beyond the earth's 
atmosphere. Background and principles of airplanes, 


jets, helicopters, and rocket ships are included, 
Ages 9-14 Childrens Press; 


MINN OF THE MISSISSIPPI 

Written and illustrated by Holling C. Holling 

The story of life in the Mississippi River Valley is 
told through Minn, a snapping turtle. Born in Minne- 
sota at the headwaters of the Mississippi, Minn trav- 
eled down the river, coming eventually to the peaceful 
plantation areas around the Gulf of Mexico, Col- 
orful pictures, vivid text, and excellent marginal 
drawings. 


Ages 8-12 Houghton Mifflin Co.; $3.00 


EVERYDAY WEATHER AND HOW IT WORKS 


By Herman Schneider 


What young person wouldn't love to live in Duck- 
light Cove, especially in winter, which meant being 
snowed in and making cookies with mother, sleigh- 
ing parties, and so on? 


Ages 8-11 J. B. Lippincott Co.; $2.25 


THE APPLE AND THE ARROW 
By Mary and Conrad Buff 
This is the dramatic story of William Tell, a 


followed by Tell’s arrest, his escape, and 
finally by the great revolt of the Swiss against 
$1.50 


the Austrians in 1292, 
Ages 8-12 


THE CATNIP MAN 

By Ruth Langland Holberg 

The Catnip Man had a reputation in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, for being a 
good-for-nothing, but Bob and Naney 
thought otherwise for he was a friend 
of theirs. How they tried to prove this 
to adults with some rather strange re- 
sults makes a very amusing and heart- 
warming story. 


Ages 7-10 Thomas Y. Crowell; $2.50 


A nontechnical, comprehensive account of how the weather 
works and what makes the weather. This book will help to 


answer children’s questions in this field. 
Ages 10 up 


Whittlesey House; $2.75 


tale nearly 700 years old. The incident of 
shooting an apple from his son’s head was 


Houghton Mifflin Co.; $3.00 
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100 STORY POEMS 

Selected by Elinor Parker 

This is one of the finest collections of poetry for 
young people. There are poems to fit every taste 
and mood, romantic poems, humorous poems, poems 
about magic, people, animals, or historical events. 


Ages 10 up Themas Y. Crowell; $3.50 


CONSTRUCTION AHEAD 

Written and illustrated by Henry Billings 
This is in reality the story of 300 years of road 
making “from deer and Indian and pack trail 
through mud read and corduroy to macadam 
and finally the asphalt, and steel bridges and 
culverts” of today’s great highway systems. 
How these highways are planned and construct- 
ed is described in detail. 

Ages 8-14 The Viking Press; $3.00 


Drawing from Construction Ahead 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


For younger children 
PETUNIA 
AND THE SONG 


Written and illustrated in color by 
Roger Duvoisin. “A charming suc- 
cessor to last year's Petunia.” 

—VIRGINIA KIRKUS Ages 4-8. $1.75 


DEAR UNCLE LOOY 
Written and illustrated in color by 
Peggy Gulick and Elizabeth Dres- 
ser. The popular pandas Sing, Sang, 
Sung are delightfully confused by a 
mysterious present. Ages 4-8. $1.75 


Intermediate 


TOO MANY TURTLES 


Written and illustrated in color by 
Emma L. Brock. An expanding turtle 
farm provides good-natured fun and 
plenty of problems for two young boys. 

Ages 8-12. $2.50 


FREDDY RIDES AGAIN 


By Wolter R. Brooks. More six- 

shooting excitement for Freddy the 

Cowboy. Mlustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 


BLACK PENNY 
Written and illustrated by Phoebe 
Erickson. “A superior child-and-ani- 
mal story, concerning a Swedish fam- 
ily." VIRGINIA KInKUS 


Ages 8-12. $2.50 


YANKEE DOODLE: 
Stories of the Brave and the Free, se- 
lected by Phyllis R. Fenner. Tales of 
early America by distinguished writers. 
Illustrated by John Alan Maxwell 
Ages Ss 12 $2 50 


HERBERT AGAIN 
By Hazel Wilson. Herbert wos an 
Honor book in the 1950 N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Spring Book Festival Here he 
is again, with more miraculous doings. 
Ilustrated by John N. Barron 

Ages 8-12. $2.50 


CEZAR AND THE 
MUSIC-MAKER 


By Earl and Marjory Schwalje. A 
delightful and authentic story of a 
Philippine boy. Mlustrated in two col- 
ors by Nicolas Mordvinoff 
Ages 8-12, 


Older boys and girls 


CHANTICLEER 


$2.50 


OF WILDERNESS ROAD 


A Story of Davy Crockett by Meridel 
Le Sveur. A fresh telling of the fa- 
mous story. Ilustrated in two colors by 
Aldren A. Watson. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


REDS a4 trailing Bloodhound 
By Colonel S. P. Meek. Another out- 
standing story in which a dog and his 
N. Y. State Trooper master solve baf- 
fling mysteries Ages 12-16. $2.50 


TEEN TALK 
By Marion Glendining. Sound wuid- 
ance for teen agers on their proble ms, 
from parents to clothes. Hlustrated by 
Roy Doty Ages l2 up. $2.50 


THE EDGE OF DANGER: 


True Stories of Adventure, collected 
by Margaret C. Scoggin. “An inspir- 
ing and blood-chilling treat for all 
those who love adventure. Good writ- 
ing.” VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 

Ages 12 up. $3.00 

Send for free catalogue of 
Borzoi Books for Young People 

Published by ALFRED + A - KNOPF 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


| fects of her encour- 


Fromtheir Mother Goose 
their decision to work on 


pa ues 


came 

children’s books: and a long suc- 
cession have followed—Jamaica 
Johnny, Spunky, Big City, Pan- 
cho, Tommy Thatcher Goes to 
Sea, and many others. By the 
time you read this, the Haders’ 
newest book Lost in the Zoo 


(Maemillan) will be available. 
Because the Haders are artists, 
we asked the question “Should 
children have instruction in art 
or should they be left to express 
as they feel?” “In- 
agreed the Haders, but 


and create 
struction.” 


with this word of caution. “Many 
children, when they draw or 
paint, are trying to create an im- 


pression or express a feeling and 
will often by-pass visual impres- 
sions deliberately. This should 
be stimulated and encouraged.” 
During lunch ( out- 
doors on the = side 
terrace) Mr. Hader 
rea alled one of his 
elementary teachers 
who was interested 
in his work. Com- 
menting on the ef- 


From The Big Snow (Macmillan) 


-++ The Haders 


Coalinned [rom Page 


agement, he said soberly that 
elementary teachers had a high 
trust to fulfill. 


But the Haders feel that this 
trust is well guarded by most 


teachers and they point to the 
many letters they get from school 
children as evidence. Sometimes 
there is one from each child in a 
class—-all fresh and different—a 
sign that the teacher is inspiring 
them to feel, to experience, and to 
express their responses. 

After lunch (it seemed like din- 
ner, for Berta Hader’s food was 
too good to be eaten sparingly) 
we sat once more in their living 
room with the beamed ceiling. 
Everything that our eyes fell up- 
on bespoke an individual charm 
achieved by those who create. 

As we said good-by, Mr. Hader 
called our attention to the new 
roof they had put on the house. 
Walking down the road. | won- 
dered if it was the same talent 
that designed the house, created 
the books, cooked 
the food, and shin- 
gled the roof. 1 de- 
cided that it was—a 
fused talent of two 
persons who decided 
what they wanted to 
achieve and are re- 
alizing it. E.F.N. 
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Famous Paintings | 


An Introduction to Art for 
Young People 


By A. CHASE 
of Yole University Art Gallery 


ERE at last, is an ideal art book for young 

people (and grownups too), delightful to 
read and easy to understand. It is a beautiful big 
book with fifty colored illustrations which faith- 
fully reproduce the original masterpieces. 48 of 
these are big 7” x 10” full-page colored repro- 
ductions of world FAMOUS PAINTINGS, plus 
122 additional black and white illustrations, 


| printed by beautiful rich gravure process. 


The Famous Paintings illustrated are the art 
treasures of the ages. Some were created cen- 
turies ago, some recently. They reflect the ideas 
aod civilizations of East and West, Each picture 
is a masterpiece of its kind. 

The fascinating text by Miss Chase of be 
University Art Gallery, and her sr 
similar illustrations, make the sto: TAmbus 


| PAINTINGS and their creators a 4, and intez- 


esting for young people. 
A book that will never grow old. 


At all bookstores $350 


or write to 


The PLATT & MUNK CO. Inc. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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For School Libraries 
Good reading... in sturdy cloth 
bindings ... at reasonable prices 


THE GOLDEN 
PALOMINO 
Written and illustra- 
ted by BILLY WAR- 
REN, author-artist of 
An absorbing story of 


‘Silver 3 
the American West. (Ages 10-14.) $2.50 


THE PICTURE STORY OF NORWAY 
By HESTER O'NEILL. Illustrated by URSULA 
KOERING. A distinguished addition to a 


favorite series. Pictures in _ color. 
| (Ages 8-12.) $2.50 
/BROWNY BEAR'S PICNIC 

Written and illustrated by KATHARINE 


Woon. Easy, jolly reading for begin- 
ners. (Ages up to 6. $1.50 


HOME AT LAST 


By GLORIA HOFFMAN. Vivid photo- 
graphic story of child life in modern 
Israel. (Ages 8-12.) $2.50 


THE PUNDIT AND THE PLAYER 

By CHARLES NORMAN. Illustrated by 

BRUNO FROST. The story of Dr. John- 

son and Mr. Garrick. (Ages 14 up.) 
$2.75 

David McKay COMPANY, Ine. 

225 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


New exciting 
juniors from 


LONGMANS 


WINDRUFF of LINKS TOR 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. [Illus- 
trated by Helen Torrey. The sensi- 
tive story of a half-wild dog and the 
choice he had to make between a 
man he could trust and the free wil- 
derness of the moors. A,es 14 up. 
$3.00 


BEHOLD YOUR 


By GLADYS MALVERN. 


Decorations by Cor- 
rine Malvern. One 
of the Bible’s most 
colorful and _fasci- 
nating characters—the 
lovely Esther—comes 
glowingly to life. 
Ages 14 up. 

$2.50 


ON MY HONOR 


Stories from The American Girl. 
Selected and edited by MARJORIE 
VETTER. Jacket by David Soshensky. 
Twenty stories hailed as favorites 
in fan letters from more than a mil- 
lion and a half readers of The 
American Girl. Ages 12 - 16. $2.75 


THREE GOLDEN NOBLES 


By CHRISTINE PRICE, with illustra- 
tions by the author. FREEDOM... 
a new contagious idea in fourteenth- 
century London...is the theme of 
this vivid story of a young appren- 
tice painter at Westminster Palace. 
Ages 10 - 14. $2.75 


THE STEADFAST HEART 


By MARY WOLFE THOMPSON. Jacket 
by Genia. A heart-warming story 
of two state wards... fifteen-year- 
old Jo and her little sister, Dot. 
and how they Ene to their foster 
home. Ages 12 - 16. $2.50 


WILD HORSES OF 
RAINROCK 


By WILLIAM MAR.- 
SHALL RUSH. Dec- 
orations by Ralph 
Ray, Jr. Until Dan 
finds the wild herd 
and learns to man- 
age men and horses, 
he has a hard time 
on a big Montana 
ranch. Good story- 
telling in true ranch style. 
12-16. 


Ages 
$2.50 


SLEEPING MINES 


By GERTRUDE FINNEY. Decorations 
by Kurt Werth. A young girl finds 
danger and excitement when she 
Strives to save her father’s mine and 
find his last rich strike. Ages 12 - 16. 
$2.50 
At all bookstores 


If you want advice on your library 
books write to our School Library 
Consultant, at 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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HARPER BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


 POLLY’S 


OATS 


‘Written and illustrated by ‘ 


Marc Simont ¢ 


The gentle story of Polly the 
workhorse, so lovable and so un- 
loved. “A rollicking picnic of fly- 
ing horsefeathers...the illustra- 
tions by the author ‘will call forth 
chuckles and delight.”"—Virginia 
Kirkus, Ages 4-8. $1.75 


THE 
ADVENTURES 
OF 
; BENJAMIN PINK 


> Written and illustrated by 
Garth Williams 


The illustrator of Stuart Little 
and Wait Till the Moon is Full 
writes the delightful story of a 
peace-loving, idealistic rabbit, and 


his patient and understanding 
wife. 45 black and white draw- 
ings. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


JAMIE AND THE 

LITTLE RUBBER 
BOAT 

By Eileen Johnston | 

Illustrated by Lys Cassal 


The hero of the popular Jamie 
books is back again in his well- 
loved role as fixer of old, forgot- 
ten, broken-down things. 25 ap- 
pealing black & white & two-color 
pictures. Ages 3-6. $1.25 


WHEN JENNY 
LOST HER SCARF 


Written and illustrated by 
Esther Averill 


The long-awaited fifth book about 
Jenny Linsky, the shy little black 
cat who lives in Greenwich Vil- 
lage with Captain Tinker, a re- 
tired sea captain. 24 illustrations 
in black and white and three col- 
ors. Ages 5-10. $1.50 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Group Singing 


HE idea of a Book Carnival 
‘a caught on so quickly when 
suggested by one of my fifth- 
graders that it finally grew into 
an assembly program to which 
all the grades were invited. 

Plans were formulated immedi- 
ately. The theme was “Reading 
for Enjoyment.” To add a touch 
of drama, the children decided to 
create scenes from their favorite 
books. Storybook characters came 
out of their dusty bindings to 
show that reading can be fun. 

Each child built his own 
“stage.” Book characters were 
displayed in scenes as depicted 
in the stories. The ingenuity of 
the children was given full play. 


The only materials used were 
those readily available: cartons 


from books became 
real and vivid when my 
seventh-grade art class decided to 
make three-dimensional faces to 
portray them for Book Week. 
After discussing types of faces, 


each pupil experimented with 
forms of noses, eyes, lips, and 
hair, using seraps of paper. With 


a little practice, various ways to 
add details were discovered. 

Eyes of various shapes—round. 
oval, oblique, and half circles, 
with black circles drawn on them 
for pupils—were 


Fede 
PROGRAM 


Introducing “Parade of Books” 

Some Interesting Chapters Illustrated 
by Stage Scenes 

Riddle and Clue Questions 


Grand Tour of Exhibits 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES. JOE PAGE 
MUSIC: HARMONICA BAND 


Uy Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 


(for the stages), and wood, paper, 
and cloth scraps (for the decora- 
tions). Moving sets, props, and 
hand-sewn details on scenery and 
costumes were earnestly made. 
When Carnival Day arrived, the 


children brought gay pennants, 
streamers, flags, balloons, and 


book jackets to “set the 
for their project. 

A boy. chosen for his ability, 
was the lively master of ceremo- 
nies. He gave the program the 
feeling of excitement and fun. 
Music by the school harmonica 
club added to the carnival atmos- 
phere, and helped with the group 
singing. 

Our Book Carnival provided 
an exciting project for promoting 
recreational reading. 


stage” 


Make Book Week Come Alive 


Esther M. Andersen 
Art Instructor, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


paper. Hats folded like half of a 

box were pasted on with brims. 
Before cutting final patterns, 
the colors for skin, costumes, and 
mounting were discussed to as- 

sure interesting compositions. 
Oval faces were cut from sheets 
of construction paper with 2” x 
1,” flaps on the sides and top. 
The flaps were creased at the edge 
of the oval and 4” from it, and 
the remaining inch was pasted to 
a mounting. Features and cos- 
tumes and attractive accessories 
were then added. 


placed at angles 
to provide the ex- 
pressions, 
were made of pa- 
per rolled as cyl- 
inders, or cut tri- 
angularly, folded, 
and pasted to 
give depth. Eye- 
brows, eyelashes, 
and hair were 
curled pieces of 


Noses 


This art proj- 
ect created 
interest in books 
and reading. The 
children gained 
new skills in pa- 
per sculpturing, 
color, and letter- 
ing. Best of all 
was the pleasure 
of creating and 
experimenting. 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y. | eee MAKE restune WITH BOOKS o0Ks | ood 
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is a mischievous baby dragon and he 
lives in a pleasant, cheerful house 
under the Thames River. He is fond 
of gingerbread, and of a little girl 
named Miriam — and he is continually 
involved in fantastic adventures. Writ- 
ten by Elizabeth Urquhart, with 50 
enchanting illustrations by Rosita 
Pastor. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


Another of the delightful Twin Series, 
this time about a little black and a 
little white lamb who disobeyed their 
mother and strayed from the flock. 
Engaging story and a perfect read- 
aloud book. Ages 4-7. $1.25 


Written and Ilustrated 

by MARGOT AUSTIN @&4 
Little Growl Bear set out to play with 
the other animals — but they ran away 
from him when he growled. Only Old 
Owl discovered the Growl Bear wasn't 
trying to frighten anyone — he hadn't 
learned to talk yet. Ages 4-7. $/. 


— 


Written ond Illustrated 
by ROSALIE K. FRY 
Exquisitely illustrated, this is the story 
of a woodmouse who woke during the 
January thaw and set out to see the 
world. All the creatures of the woods 
and fields play their parts in his excit- 
ing adventures through one entire year, 
Ages 6-10. $2.00. 


SON OF DENMARK 
by OPAL WHEELER 

The story of the hard yet fascinating 
life of young Hans Christian Andersen 
who rose from poverty to catch the 
attention of the Crown and eventually 
achieve recognition as a genius. Six of 
his stories retold in this book. Illus- 
trated in two colors by Henry Pitz. 
Ages 8-12, $3.00 


?. DUTTON & CO. Inc 


300 Fourth Ave ‘New York 10 
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Houghton Books for aud Girls 


WICKED JOHN AND 
THE DEVIL 


Story by Richard Chase 
Pictures by Joshua Tolford 


An exciting story about the wickedest man in 
picture books and his meeting with the devil. 
Folklore at its funniest best, with wonderful 
illustrations on every page, many in full color 
By the collaborators of Jack and the Three Sillies 

For all grades. $2.00 


TOWN MEETING MEANS ME 


Text by Mina Turner 
Pictures by Lloyd Coe 


Clear, concise description of the workings of 
local government for the first three grades 
Gay illustrations i two colors help describe 
the duties of town officials, the voting process, 
and the responsibility of citizens. By the 
author and artist of US. Means Us 

Grades 1-3. $1.50 


, THE APPLE AND THE ARROW 
. By Mary and Conrad Buff 


‘ f A handsomely illustrated book in four colors with 
the beautifully written story of William Tell told 
through the eyes of his eleven year old son. A 
strong, fresh tale of the Swiss struggle for inde- 


pendence from tyranny 
For the middle grades. $3.00 


Write for ome free dlustrated catalog 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston ¢ jy 


A new exciting activity that 
will stimulate reading and 
raise money for your club or 
school. 


Book Wheel: eee 


EVERY WEEK 
eMarie Adele Latil 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
Howard School, 
Biloxi, Mississippi 
reading my 


ECREATIONAL 
third-grade room was very 


| limited. We could add only a few 
hooks to our room library each 
year: the children themselves did 
not have many books; and the 
public library is two miles away. 
Therefore, it was important to 
create an interest in good books 
and to provide an opportunity for 
the children to read them. The 
reading program described here 
has been carried on for more than 
a year and has enlarged the chil- 


dren’s reading experiences. 
Immediately after the noon re- 
cess we have a daily story time. 


| This provides needed relaxation 


and develops interest’ in’ good 
books. Children are encouraged 
to bring books to school which 
they wish to read in their leisure 
time. If a unit is in progress, ap- 
propriate stories are read. 

Our few books showed up t 
best advantage when placed on 
the chalk ledge of the blackboard 
which was used for reading charts 
and posters, Attractive books se 
close at hand offered the children 
a constant invitation to read. 

My pupils give informal book 
reports. They include the title. 
author, main characters, and the 
part of the story most enjoyed. 
At first the class composed re- 


at story time. Later each child 
made an individual report. 

As books were reported on, a 
construction-paper “book” bear- 
ing the title of the book read was 


Would you like to have your students 
and their parents become excited about | 


ae hooks? You ean accomplish this and at 
$ the same time add money to your book | 
fund or other school fund by holding a 
‘4 > gives practical points on | 
sf how to begin, how to ob- The Book Bazaar Plan comes to you | 
j tain books, how to ar- with the backing of leading organiza- 
secure publicity, hew te tions: 1¢ American Bookseller's Asso- 
develop class activities ciation, the Children’s Book Council. 
Pah ete. and the American Library Association. | 
2. Complete 15-minute radio | 
oe x script on books $1.00 brings you complete information 
ce 3. Colorful book jackets on this interesting and profitable plan, 
RS 4. Eye-catching posters together with all the materials needed, 
S. Altrective 9-coler Just mail the coupon below. 
for advertising the book 
< bazaar 
1 
$1.00 .--USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON... | 
' 
{ Scholastic Magazines 
| 251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Book Bazaar Packet 
« plete information ai materials for holding a jzoar, 
als needed to start a {| | enclose $1.00 in poyment 
bazaar, sent for only : 
$1.00 to cover printing Nome | 
and handling. 
Schoo 
‘ 
Over $00 successful Book 
Bozoars in operation lost yeor. City hone Stote 
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pasted next to the reporting pu- 
pil’s name on a large chart. At 
the end of the year the chart was 
cut apart and each child received 
his strip of the chart. 


An individual record giving the | 


titles of the books read was kept 
on cards. These cards quickly re- 
vealed the amount of reading 
done, and also indicated the pop- 
ularity of certain books. 

The high point of our reading 


| program was a visit from our city 


librarian. She brought a supply 
of borrowers’ cards and showed 
some of the newest books. As a 
result of her visit, most of the 
children obtained cards and be- 
came users of the library. 

The P.T.A. awards certificates 
to pupils who read at least twenty 


| approved books during a year. At 


the end of the year, certificates 
were awarded for the first time 
in our school. 


ports, using one of the stories read | 


Scribner 
books for young readers 


Patrick and the 
Golden Slippers 


by Katherine Milhous 


| 


beautiful new 
picture book by the 
winner of the 1950 
Caldecott Medal. The 
story builds up in a 
crescendo of color to 
the striking double 
pages in which Pat- 


rick takes his place 
in Philadelphia's 
Mummers’ Parade. A worthy successor 
Ages 6-9 


SV 


SS 
SSS 


to The Egg Tree $2.00 


WW 


Little Leo 


by Leo Politi 


\ 


biographical  pie- 

Y ture book in full color 
by the author of Song of 
the Swallows—winner of 
the 1949 Caldecott 
Medal. Little Leo is Leo 
Politi himself. The 
charming story tells what happened 


\WD’WwWwWw WW AN 


when he left his California ranch house 

and appeared in an Italian hill-village 

dressed as an Indian chief. 
Ages 5-8 


$2.00 


Skipper John’s 
Cook by Marcie Brown 


A young boy goes to sea—as a 
cook! Full color illustrations. 


Ages 58 $2.00 


Silver Heels 
by Paul Brown 


About two children, a pony who 
likes fox hunting, and a fox with little 
respect for anyone. Illustrated. 


Ages 8-10 $2.50 


Andrew Jackson 
An Initial Biography 
by Genevieve Foster 


The first complete life of Jackson 
for this age group. Two-color illustra- 


Y tions. Ages 8-12 $2.00 

Y at your 

Yj bookseller 


For Classroom Shelves | 
|| Y 
1 | 
\ A 
ZY 
4 
m let's have a Book Bazaar _ & 
k | PES 
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(ood reading — 


Us 


POEMS FOR ™ rh 
RED LETTER DAYS 


by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 


A collection of more than 275 poems for 
days we celebrate. Also lyrics for states’ 
songs. By the author of “One Thousand 
Poems for Children.”’ Hlustrated by Guy 
October, $3.50 


Fry. All ages 


RAGAMUFFIN ALLEY 


by Dorothy Gilman Butters 


A gay story of a quaint street, of unusual 


people and their venture with a puppet 


theater. By the author of “Enchanted 


Caravan.”” A junior novel. Ages 14-18 


September, $2.50 


KETCH DOG 4) 4 
by Margaret Phelps Ra 


A boy, a dog, and a ranch in 
Arizona — plus lots of adven- 
ture by the author of “Gard 
and Golden Boy" and many 
others. Ilustrated by Evelyn 


Copelman. Ages 9-13. September, $2.50 


COPPER’S CHANCE 


by Jane 8S. McIlvaine 


Seventeen-year-old Copper loves horses 


and particularly one horse— Chance 
An authentic picture of horse shows, fox 
hunts, ete. By the author of “Front 
Page for Jennifer.” Hlustrated by Paul 
Brown. A Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion. Ages 12-16 


GRAY LINE AND GOLD 
by R. G. Emery 
Good football and character building for 
all those who enjoyed “Warren of West 
Point.” Ages 12-16 


INSIDE TACKLE 
by Joe Archibald 
The author of “Hold That Line!” has 


written another fast-moving, action- 
packed football story. Ages 12-16 
October, $2.50 


FROMTHIS DAY FORWARD 
by Jessica Lyon 
Lovely Ginny Kerr is reluc- 
tant to trust her love for 
Grant Jordan because of 
her parents’ failure in mar- 
riage. This junior novel 
for ages 14-18, shows how Ginny finds 
the solution to her problem $2.50 


CATCHPENNY STREET 
by Elizabeth Headley 


In 1917, when flags were flying and 
troop trains were filled with boys in 
khaki, Ellen Arthur fell in love. The 
teen-age girl of today will discover en- 
lightening comparisons with her own 
life and times $2.50 


CLUTCH HITTER 
by Richard Wayne 
A fast-moving sports story for 
7 boys 12 to 16 about Mike 
Tracy, just out of the Navy, 
and his carcer with a profes- 
sional ball club. $2.50 


PATTERN for PERSONALITY 
by Judith Unger Scott 

A friendly guide to personality develop- 

ment in home, school, and social life, 

with a section about career and marriage. 

Illustrated by Ruth K. Macrae. $2.50 


At all book stores 


MACRAE SMITH CO. 
Philadelphia 2 


October, $2.50 


October, $2.50 


Story telling 


DEVELOPS READING 
Spencer G. Shaw 


Storytelling Specialist, Brooklyn Public Library, 
New York 


T ELL us a story!” This ageless 
entreaty of children never 
fails to evoke a response from a 
storyteller. Spinning his tales 
from the fabries of life around 
him, he stirs the imaginations of 
his listeners. 

Perhaps a modern storyteller 
finds his task increasingly diffi- 
eult. This is nothing new, for 
with each advance in the develop- 
ment of communication, other 
outlets have been devised to 
spread the folklore of mankind. 

The crude markings on the 
walls of the caves, depicting the 
glowing deeds of early heroes, 
supplemented oral descriptions. 
The lays of the wandering min- 
strels gave way to the printed 
word. And now, technology has 
produced new media of commu- 
nication the phonograph, films, 
radio, and television, Each in its 
own way has made inroads upon 
the folk art of the storyteller. 
Still, well-told stories are alive, 
pulsating with emotion, and ca- 
pable of bringing something an- 
cient, something modern, and 
something timeless together. Far 
from being repressed, the teller 
is needed today, more than ever. 

Who is better able to open the 
locked doors to a simple tale of 
Grimm or a dramatic saga of Fin- 
land? Through what other medi- 
um may we learn of the eternal 
truths of some of the Tolstoi sto- 
ries or the delightful tales of a 
Padraic Colum? By what other 
means may children learn’ of the 
majestic sweep of Biblical lore 
or of the intense feeling of a 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Poe? Who 
can better reveal the beauty in 
Leo Politi’s The Song of the 


Swallows (Scribner) or the laugh- 


ter in Richard Chase’s Grand- 

father Tales (Houghton) ? 
Through his interpretations of 

an author's creation, a teller gen- 


The author with some of his listening friends. 


tly, but persuasively, leads his 
young followers through the doors 
of the literary kingdom. As they 
identify themselves with charac- 
ters or situations, children share 
together a recreational activity 
that permits imaginative wander- 
ings and limitless joys. Thus, 
they like the irate peddler’s 
rhythmic qualities of expression 
in Esphry Slobodkin’s Caps for 
Sale (William Scott). The world 
of Dick Whittington and His Cat 
by Marcia Brown (Seribner) pro- 
vides new horizons to explore. 

Bringing such treasures to chil- 
dren, the storyteller may help to 
create and stimulate their appre- 
ciation for literature. He has to 
believe in this old folk art and 
respond to it positively. Once it 
becomes his possession, he will 
perceive more clearly the intrin- 
sic values of his task. 


PURPOSES OF STORYTELLING 


To tell a story merely for the 
sake of telling indicates a sense of 
aimlessness which makes any sto- 
ry ineffectual. Thus, a teacher 
should have a specific purpose 
for telling a story. It should fill 
some personal or social needs of 
the group. Mutually sharing lit- 
erary treasures, the teller and 
audience will realize that a story 
may entertain, educate, inform, 
illustrate, inspire. 

Storytelling should never be a 
reward for some accomplishment. 
Nor should it be withheld as a 
punishment. It should be a vol- 
untary. shared experience, free 
from negative encumbrances. 


GOOD SITUATIONS FOR 
TELLING STORIES 


Time and place vary according 
to the needs and interests of pu- 
pils. However, here are exam- 
ples of appropriate situations for 
telling a story. 


Turn to page 18 
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Little, Brown Books 
for boys and gitls 


Indians, 
ni Fire Engines 
and Rabbit 


By ROY LEE 


What a boy of today learned 
about a boy of yesterday who 
came to this country with his par- 
ents and met the animals and the 
Indians. “A generous humor and 
imagination and ingenious char- 
acterizations make these stories 
valuable for story-telling... per- 
haps to correlate with Indian and 
animal study in the elementary 
rades.” — VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 
llustrated by Phyllis Rowand. 
Ages 8 up. $2.00 


lisa and Lottie 


By ERICH KASTNER 

A story about the importance of 
twins to each other, and to their 
families. “Lisa from Vienna and 
Lottie from Munich meet at a 
European summer camp and dis- 
cover they are twins. How these 
enterprising nine-year-olds do a 
clever switch of identity and bring 
their parents together makes re- 
freshing and piquant reading. .” 

—Cleveland Press 
Illustrated by Walter Trier. 
Ages 9 up. $2.50 


McWhinney’'s 
Jaunt 


Written and Iilus- 
trated 


By ROBERT 
LAWSON 


“The story of af 
cross-country 
jaunt (on a bicy- 
cle) which tour- 
ists may envy 
without hoping to 
match. Unless, of course, they 
rocure some of Professor 
cWhinney’s Z-gas. This brief 
tale is a pleasure because of its 
freshness and the humor in its 
expert drawings."—N.Y. Times 
Book Review. All ages. $2.50 


Torten’s Christmas 
Secret By MAURICE DOLBIER 


On all sides children and grown- 
ups are insisting that this new 
Christmas story is “the BEST 
Christmas story I have ever 
read.” It’s about what happened 
when Torten, a gnome in Santa’s 
workshop, began to worry about 
for “bad” children. Co}- 
ored pictures on ever age b 
Robert Henneberger. duns 

Ages 8 up. $2.50 


At all 
bookstores 

LITTLE, 
BROWN & 
COMPANY 


Boston 6, 
Mass. 
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? 
lorytelling 
(Continued from page 17) 


. With units of study 

. Holiday observances 

Assembly program 
Library periods 

During inclement weather 
After rest or lunch periods 

. Relaxation after hard work 


8 When a behavior problem 
arises or when there is a display 
of negative social attitudes 


KNOW YOUR AUDIENCE 


A disregard of the composition 
of your audience may cause prob- 
lems when the story is being told. 
Mutual interests as well as widely 
divergent likes and dislikes should 
be understood when selecting sto- 


ries. Tt is a poor storyteller who 
thinks any story will fit all ages. 
A second consideration is the 
size of the audience. Obviously. 
a smaller group is more desirable. 
It affords the children a closer. 
personal relationship with the 
teller and the story. It allows for 
a more active form of group par- 
tie ipation. It prov ides meaning- 
ful experiences in group relation- 


VIKING 
JUNIOR 


BOOKS 


BEAR PARTY 
Story and Pictures 
by William Pene du Bois 


Real live teddy be Gaiet and rich 
full color 3-6 $2.00 


FLIP AND THE MORNING 
Story and Pictures 
by Wesley Dennis 


\ colt goes explorir Lat tvpe ar 
mg pictures $2.00 

SKIT AND SKAT 

Story and Pictures 

by Dennis 

A cocker puppy and an An hitter 
eud and make up fur 


CHUGGY AND THE BLUE 
CABOOSE 

Story and Pictures 

by Lydia and Don Freeman 


Life in a busy railroad vas Full color 
pictures, fees 4 S250 


FEDERICO, THE FLYING 
SQUIRREL 

Story and Pictures 

by Tony Palazzo 


The text chatters and crackles with 
movement Vine 


“MR. T. W. ANTHONY WOO 


Story and Pictures 


" by Marie Hall Ets 


Has the heartiness and coziness of a 
folk tale New } A dime 


GYPSY 

Story and Pictures 

by Kate Seredy 

\ kitten rowing up Ke tiful ful 


page drawings fer 


THE SQUIRREL THAT 


REMEMBERED 

Written and Ilustrated 

by Dana Saintsbury 

Romantic story of an English squirrel in 
in American park dues 6-10 $2.00 


Sond for complete illustrated catalogue 
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THE MOUSEWIFE 
By Rumer Godden 
Ilustrated by William 
Pene du Bois 


“One of the loveliest things she has writ- 
ten.””—Horn Book Ages 6-10 $2.00 


THE ROUND MEADOW 
By John Oldrin 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


otherless deer brought up 
$2.50 


A wild and nm 
by farm children Ages 6-10 


YALLER-EYE 
By Thelma Harrington Bell 
Illustrated by Corydon Bell 


\ boy and his cat on a Carolina moun 
tain farm Ages 7-10 $2.00 


NILS, THE ISLAND BOY 
Written and Illustrated 

by Hedvig Collin 

Life in Denmark 


to America Ages 7-10 


and an exciting trip 
$2.00 


THE LIGHT AT TERN ROCK 
By Julia L. Sauer 
Illustrated by Georges Schreiber 


A boy spends two thrilling weeks in a 


remote lichthouse Ages 7-10 


SUMMERFIELD FARM 
By Mary Martin Black 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 


Children and animals on 
in Virginia Ages 7-11 


a bie farm 
$2.50 


GINNY AND CUSTARD 
By Frances Clarke Sayers 
Illustrated by Eileen Evans 


\ wonderful year of exploring Cali- 
fornia. 8-11 $2.00 


For girls Ages 
POLLY ROUGHHOUSE 
by Helen Garrett 


Illustrated by Myron §. Hall 


A way girl's story by a N. Y. State Edu- 
cation Supervisor Ages 8-11 $2.00 


THE STORY OF SERAPINA 
By Anne H. White 
Illustrated by Tony Palazzo 


An amazing cat who acts as a baby- 
sitter, Delightful. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


CENTERBURG TALES 
Written and Illustrated 
by Robert McCloskey 


Further hilarious adventures of Homer 
Price. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE MARBLE FOUNTAIN 
Written and Illustrated 
by Valenti Angelo 


two nays in beau- 
$2.50 


Italy after the war 
tiful Tuscany. Ages 9-12 


FINDERS KEEPERS 

By Myra Reed Richardson 
Illustrated by Don Freeman 

Boys, bears, and a St. Bernard—all 


camping together! Ages 9-12 $2.50 
LITTLE VIC 

By Doris Gates 

Illustrated by Kate Seredy 

\ jockey'’s devotion to his horse. Lovely 
drawings Ages 9-13 $250 


MOON AHEAD 

By Leslie Greener 
Illustrated by William 
Pene du Bois 


Iwo bovs stow away on the first rocket 
ship to the moon Ages 10-15 $2.50 


NOT WITHOUT DANGER 
By Herbert Best 
Illustrated by Erick Berry 


rhrilling, long novel laid in pre-Revo- 
lutionary Jamaica Ages 12-16 $2.50 


OF COURAGE UNDAUNTED 
Written and Illustrated 
by James Daugherty 


The Lewis and Clark expedition—a stir- 
ring account in words and _ pictures 
T'wo-color. Ages 10-16 $3.50 


WEATHERCRAFT 
By Athelstan F. Spilbaus 
Photographs and Weather Maps 


How to assemble and operate a home 
weather station. Ages 10andup $2.00 


CONSTRUCTION AHEAD 
Written and Illustrated 

by Henry Billings 
Roadmaking 


crete highway Ages 


from Indian trail to con- 
12-16 $3.00 


A BRIDLE FOR PEGASUS 
By Katherine B. Shippen 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls 


The men who made flying possible. A 
dramatic story. Ages 12-16 $3.50 


AMERICANS BEFORE 
COLUMBUS 

By Elizabeth Chesley Bait y 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls 


Fascinating history of Indian migrations 
and cultures. Ages 12-16 $4.00 


THIS IS THE WAY 

Selected by Jessie Orton Jones 
Illustrated by Elizabeth 

Orton Jones 

Prayers and precepts from world relig- 
ions with joyful illustrations in gray 
and yellow. Ages 6-12 $3.00 


BALANCE AND RHYTHM 
IN EXERCISE 

By Maja Carlquist and 

Tora Amylong 

200 drawings by Georg 
Lagerstedt 

Modern 


schools. 


elementary 
$3 jo 


gymnastics for 
or Teachers 
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ships. It lessens the problems of 
group or individual discipline. 

If a picture book for younger 
readers is used such as Angus and 
the Ducks by Marjorie Flack 
(Doubleday), or Pelle’s New Suit 
by Elsa Beskow (Harper), show- 
ing the illustrations is necessary 
in telling the story. This is pos- 
sible only with a small group. 

A third essential concerns the 
peculiarities of a group. Such 
factors as races, creeds, national- 
ities have to be recognized. It is 
effective, at times, to select tales 
native to various cultures repre- 
sented in your listening audience. 
The story provides an excellent 
opportunity to stimulate  chil- 
dren’s interest in cultures and 
ways of life different from their 
own and serves to develop an ap- 
preciation and respect for others. 
It will also help to make children 
aware of the oneness of mankind. 
Combining stories representative 
of various religious creeds such 
as Christmas and Hanukkah al- 
ways has inestimable value. 

The teacher should be descrim- 
inating in selecting story material 
which includes dialect or nation- 
al, racial. and religious stereo- 
types. She should use only those 
stories which honestly interpret 
the motives, conduct, and customs 
of any people and increase re- 
spect for those of the same race 
or religion as the story’s character. 


INTERESTS AND 
READING LEVELS 

Finally, a teacher should con- 
sider the age groups and the in- 
terests peculiar to each. Stories 
should be selected according to 
interest level, rather than read- 
ing level. A child may be reme- 
dial in his reading. That does 
not indicate a similar lack of de- 
velopment in his interests which 
are compatible with his chrono- 
logical age. A sixth-grader will 
enjoy Howard Pyle’s The Mer- 
ry Adventures of Robin Hood 
(Scribner). although his reading 
level may be of the fourth grade. 

Instead of using storytelling to 
develop reading skills, the teach- 
er should use it to create an ap- 
preciation for literature. This 
will encourage the child to strive 
fer proficiency. 


SOURCES OF MATERIALS 


The material from which a 
teacher may select stories is lim- 
itless. The search for tales never 
ends. Perhaps the most helpful 
sources for guidance in story se- 
lection and aids in telling stories 
are the school and publie librar- 
ies. Also useful are the experi- 
ences and knowledge of others 
which they pass on to you in such 
books as Mav Arbuthnot’s Chil- 
dren and Books (Scott, Foresman) 
or The Way of the Storyteller by 
Ruth Sawyer (Viking). 

Like the teller of old, study. 
practice, and prepare yourself 
with your literary treasures. Then 
you will be ready to begin your 
journey with children along the 
road to storyland. Their re- 
quest. “Tell us a story,” will be- 
come your challenge. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE AND 
FLEXIBLE PROGRAM OF SCHOOL 


Book 


air 


Junior High School titles: 
WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


f with a wealth of teaching aids 
written expressly for classroom 
teachers without extensive music 
training. 


Experiences in Music 
for First Grade Children 
(for the teacher) 


Accompaniments and 
Interpretation 


f Grades 2-6, a book for 
{ grade 

(for the teacher) 


{ Teachers Manuals 


each 


Primary Grades 
Intermediate Grades 


RECORDS 


5 “Songs from New Music Hori- 
zons'’ an album for each grade 
(1-8) by Columbia Records 


SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 
| NEW YORK, 45 East 17th Street 
CHICAGO, 221 East 20 Street 
! DALLAS, 707 Browder Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, 604 Mission Street 


1. Your parent group is the log- 
ical sponsor for your Book Fair, 
and Book Week is the logical 
time. You can run it after the 
P.T.A. meeting—it is often better 
than having it on a special night. 


2. Get a good committee and 
several hard-working subcommit- 


tees—for arrangements, for pub- 
licity, for selling, and so on. 


3. Arrange with your local book- 
store for books on consignment 
to be sold on a percentage basis, 
or with a special company that 


sponsors “Book Fairs to display 
hooks for sale. 


4, Set up the books attractively 
and mark prices plainly, to avoid 


confusion. To motivate sales. 
credit them to the classes and give 


“OUR AMERICA” 


by Whalen and Baldwin 


$1.75 
NEW...JUST OUT... 


A Complete United 
States History for the 
Elementary, Intermedi- 
ate grades. Simple vo- 
eabulary. Illustrated in 
color by George Richards 
Accompanying work- 
book available . . . $1.00 
Order Now Send for aus 
New Complete Cutaiog 8. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


You Mer Have 
A FREE Reprint 
of the 


CHILDREN'S BOOK 
SUPPLEMENT 


Additional copies at five 


cents each to cover mailing. 


ORDER PROMPTLY 


for the supply is limited. 

10,000 requested last year, 
Address: 

Dept. C.BS. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


a prize to the most successful. 


— — — REMEDY FOR EMPTY BOOKCASES REE 
i 
Here are some problems common to almost every commu- 
nity: 1, Children don't have enough books. 2. School li- Inspec 1011 
braries need more books. 3. P.T.A.’s need money to buy ) 
‘ NEW y y 
erin: wry them. Solve all three of these with a Book Fair. e 


ec 
». Suggest to parents that they 
bring the children to pick out 
books they like—have teachers 
ready to make recommendations, 
and perhaps your local librarian. 


6. The books will sell easily. 


Many parents haven't seen recent 
children’s books. They will like 
their attractive format. 


7. Return the unused books—set- 
tle with the book company and 
count up the profits. Use, the 
money to buy books for the school 
library! 

8. A word of warning—some- 
times a Book Fair company will 
offer you bargain rates for the 
leftovers. Be wary! If the chil- 
dren didn’t recommend them to 
their parents,they probably won't 
pick them off the library shelves. 


MORE AIDS FOR 
BOOK WEEK 

In addition to this supplement. 
the November issue contains other 
material for Children’s Book Week. 
Page 54 may inspire your pupils to 
originate book plates. “The Book- 
worm Turns,” page 60, is a play for 
bib puppets. Textbooks defend them- 
selves in the play on page 57. en- 
titled “Tommy's Dream.”  Celebrat- 
ing Book Week in rural schools is 


the theme of the article on page 72. 


] This new book is 
designed to help the 
elementary school 
teacher who is re- 
quired to teach art 
and who has 
little or no formal 
training in that sub- 
ject. 


50 reproductions of 
original children’s drawings inter- 
preting class assignments, detailed 
lesson plans including themes, and 
basic materials are given. An in- 
valuable guide in interpreting the 
children’s work. 


ART in 
the schoolroom 
by Manfred L. Keiler 
Price $4.00 


University of Nebraska Press 
14B Arch Hall Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Make CHRISTMAS 
Programs SPARKLE! | 


Row, Peterson & Company of- 
'| fers elementary teachers time- 
| ly suggestions to enliven 
| Christmas programs. 


THE BIG BOOK OF CHRISTMAS! 
By Aileen Fisher 
A colorful, handsome volume containing 
5 Plays, 17 Songs, 7 Pantomimes, 16 
Recitations, 9 Sketches, 8 Readings, and 
a special selection on “Things to Make 
and Do for Christmas.” Yes, 62 selec- 
ranging from joyous’ gaiety, 
through pathos, to the reverent meaning 
of Christmas. $1.40 postpaid 


HERE COMES CHRISTMAS! 
By Aileen Fisher 
A varied collection of Christmas-pro- 
ram material for children of all ages— 
an anthology of high quality. 
Part I. What Is Christmas? 
A complete Christmas program for 16- 
30 children. 
Part Il. The Christmas Story. 

10 recitations, dialogues, and exercises 
Part III. Christmas Fun and Fantasy. 
12 plays, skits, stories, recitations 

Complete collection 75c, postpaid 


CHRISTMAS IN PANTOMIME 
By Dorothy Webber Caton 
A superb collection of clever and artis- 
tic pantomimes for kindergarten and 
first grade. The book has production 
notes and costume Suggestions. 
50c, postpaid, 


tions 


IT’S FUN TO CELEBRATE 

By Mary Moser 
A collection of 26 recitations, 9 choral 
readings, 8 skits, and 6 plays arranged 
for several children to participate in, 
suitable for all grades 1.00, postpaid 

SET THE STAGE FOR CHRISTMAS 
By Aileen Fisher 
A treasure house by one of the best-loved 
children’s writers, in four parts: 11 panto- 
mimes and skits; 21 recitations; 4 plays 
and pageants; 9 readings including cho- 

ral. For children of various grades 
$1.00, postpaid 


Order today from 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
Evanston, lil. White Plains, N.Y. 


and the 


“S77 


& POEMS inciuding 

Peter Rabbit 

The Little Red Hen 

Over in the Meadow 

How Charlie Made 
Topsy Love Him 

The Brownies 

The House That Jack 
Built 

The King’s Breakfast 

Old Mother Hubbard 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 
including 
Fdward Lear 
Rudyard Kipling 
Robt. Louis Stevenson 
Christina Rossetti 


A. A. Milne 


NOTED 
ILLUSTRATORS 
including 
Tony Palazzo 
Randolph Caldecott 
Jessie Wilcox Smith 
Walter Crane 


Rarely has any book been so warmly wel- 
comed, especially by educators whe work 
with the young.” Here in one low-cost vol- 
ume are s0 many stories you enjoy telling 

so many characters that children love. 

Retail price of the Story Book is $2.95. 
For teachers there's a special price of $2.00. 

You'll probably want several copies for 
your classroom library .. . but first you'll 
want to see the book itself, on our free 
inspection offer. You'll be delighted with 
the cover, stamped on heavy 
buckram. You'll admire the fine paper and 
easy-to-read type. And you'll enthusiasti- 
cally approve the selection of best-loved 
stories and poems in children’s literature. 


six-color 


FREE--Inspection Copy--Send Coupon 


Book Dept., Better Homes & Gardens 
311 Meredith Bidg., Des Moines 3, lowa 
For free ten-day inspection, please send me 
your new Better Homes & Gardens Story 
Book. I understand that I can keep the 
hook at the special teachers’ price of $2.00. 
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with Robin Hood 


and his merry men 


(A band of men in Lincoln green are preparing a great 
feast around a crackling fire. Whole deer, lambs, and 
pigs are roasting on spits. Great cauldrons bubble in the 
coals. There is laughter and a strong feeling of good 
fellowship. 

1 ragged stranger joins the group and goes unnoticed 
until he rushes to the fire and tries to make off with one 
of the roasting pigs, spit and all.) 


Will Scarlet: (Grabbing his arm) Hold, knave! 
Beggar: (Strugy/ing) Leave me go! Leave me go! 
Allan a Dale: Put that down! Little John! Robin! 


(4 group of men overcome the beggar) 

Robin: What manner of thievery is this, to steal 
the supper out from under our very noses? 

Little John: Skewer and roast him with the other 
pigs! 

Begger: Mercy! I only seck food to stay alive! 

Much: Tell thy story, thou miserable wretch. 

Beggar: | am a tradesman from Winchester who 
was overcome by thieves. They stripped me of 
the tools of my trade. | had no means to live 
by, except to steal. 


Friar Tuck: (Gravely) Stealing is a sin, 


| 20 | 
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Will: And now you are hounded into flight? 


Beggar: Aye, and when the snows come, there will 
be no food, and I will surely die. 


Robin: Then, miserable outlaw, you will join us! 


Marian: We dine on roast venison, pig, and mut- 
ton. We have a veal paste, and fresh greens, 

Little John: There's no need to starve with food so 
plentiful in the forest. 


Robin: And when winter comes, we don’t eat well, 
but we do eat. 


Allan: We have salted meats and fishes, and nuts 
and flour. When greens no longer grow and 
fresh meat is scarce, we still have dried food 
to eat. 

Robin: And when spring returns, the bounty of 
the land is ours! 


Beggar: God save Robin Hood! 


1951 


A PLAYLET 
TIME: 
A late fall evening, about 1210 A. D, 
PLACE: 
Sherwood Forest 
CHARACTERS: 
Robin Hood 
Will Scarlet 


Maid Marian 

Allan a Daie 

Little John Much, the Miller's Son 

Friar Tuck A Beggar 
Robin Hood's Merry Men 


How many times during the months that followed must 
Robin Hood and his band have wished for a taste of that 
fresh food they enjoyed that night! 


Pork Lamb 
Venison 
Veal Greens 


But in those winter days long ago, only those foods which 
could be salted or dried and could keep over a long period 
of time were available in winter. And if the supply ran out, 
there was nothing at all to eat. 

Today, if you wanted venison, lamb, pork, veal or greens 
on the coldest day of the winter, you'd find them readily 
available in cans on your grocer’s shelves, along with hun- 
dreds of other healthful and delicious foods Robin Hood 
never even heard of. You could live exclusively on canned 
foods all year long, and you'd enjoy a delightful, healthful 
variety of good things to cat. 

For a vast majority of these foods, the American Can Com- 
pany makes the containers which keep them good to eat for 
an indefinite period of time. 


Note to teachers: Reprints of this playlet for class use will 
be sent at your request. 

Address: Home Economics Section, American Can Com- 
pany, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
= 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
Hamilton, Canada 


J 
¥ + 
4 
( 
Md S.’.. 
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Eva Luoma 


On Armistice Day 


| 

| 

| 

| This year the boys and girls in Armistice Day. She was very 
| Mary Margaret’s second grade happy when the children chose 


planned their own program for her to lead the flag salute. 
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YOUR CLASS 


ee Give your students the interesting and educational story of 
King Cotton — America’s largest cash crop, grown by 10,000,000 
people in eighteen states. Literature described on this 
page offers you a choice of many approaches for presenting 
the story cf cotton to your students. All literature 

. FREE — and available now — just mail the coupon. 


“THE STORY OF COTTON’ 24. 
page illustrated booklet tracing in 
detail the story of cotton from the field 
to the finished products. An entire sec- 
tion is devoted to new cotton uses. An 
excellent booklet for cotton students 


“THE HISTORY OF COTTON TEX- 
TILES” — a 24-poge booklet of car- 


in home economics, vocational agri- 
i ; toon strips giving @ comprehensive culture, and social subjects. (limit 15 
t ; picture story of America’s pioneer in- copies por class) 
dustry from its beginning to the present “COTTON QUIZ” —« 16-page car- 
toon booklet of questions and answers 
day. For all age groups. (limit 25 cop- exten exten “OTTON 
Ti ies per class) duction, and cotton and cottonseed CLEANLINESS ’ 
products. Especially suitoble for stu- “COTTON CLEANLINESS CLASS- 
dents in the upper grammar grades ROOM CHART’—« large two-color 
a | and junior high school. (limit 15 copies poster d izing clotton cleanli P 
“COTTON IN BRIEF”’—« 14-page as an aid to health, happiness and self- 
onfidence. Chart gives three simple 
hand booklet which 
Corry rules to observe. (limit 1 per class) 
| abbreviated form, factual information 
dy bs | on basic characteristics of cotton fiber “MEALTIME MARVELS WITH 
 @nd fabrics. Cotton's wearing quality, MARGARINE” — a 20-poge illus- 


trated booklet containing menus and 


launderability, heat resistance, color- 
fastness are some of the characteristics 


discussed. (limit 15 copies per class) 


“COTTON AND YOU"— spoge 
illustrated folder cleverly dramatizing 
the various number of everyday uses 


through which cotton serves the Amer- 


ican public. Unusually interesting and 
entertaining. (limit 25 copies per class) 


recipes utilizing America’s most tolked 
about vegetable food product — mar- 
gorine. Carefully selected new recipes 
to brighten up cooking classes. (limit 
25 copies per class) 


“CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL” — A compilation and 
description of available charts, pam- 
phiets, booklets, books, motion pictures 
and other visual aids on cotton and 
cotton products. Sources listed for easy 
ordering. (limit 1 copy per class) 


“COTTON CLEANLINESS LEAF- 
LET” — companion piece to the above 
poster, for classroom distribution. (limit 
25 copies per class) 


“COTTON FROM FARM TO MILL” 
—"COTTON FROM MILL TO CON- 
SUMER”— and “COTTONSEED FROM 
OILMILL TO CONSUMER” —three large 
classroom posters tracing photo- 
graphically the steps from production 
through pr ing and facturing 
of products derived from cotton a 

cottonseed. (limit 1 copy per class) 


—— “SEW EASY WITH COTTON 

ing with used cotton bags. Profusely 

a ‘ iilustrated with patterns and easy-to- National Cotton Council 


f } follow instructions for moking scores 
{ of items of clothing and home furnish- 
' ings. Excellent for use in sewing classes 
to encourage thrift ond ingenuity. 
(limit 25 copies per class) 


National Cotton Council & 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE i 
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P. O. Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee 


Please send me the following free literature in q as 


“ ILES”” lass) ( “CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL” (1 per class) 
(16 or “THE STORY OF COTTON" (15 per class) 
“COTTON AND YOU"" (25 per class) “COTTON CLEANLINESS CLASSROOM CHART" (1 per class) 


“COTTON CLEANLINESS LEAFLET” (25 per class) 
( “SEW EASY WITH COTTON BAGS’’ (25 per class) 


C] “COTTON FROM FARM TO MILL"’—“‘COTTON FROM MILL 
(CD “COTTON QUIZ" (15 per class) TO CONSUMER” and “‘COTTONSEED FROM O/LMILL TO 
(CO “MEALTIME MARVELS WITH MARGARINE’’ (25 per class) CONSUMER’ (1 each per class) 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the 


The fall report of the Commissioner 
of Education stated that about 21 per 
cent of the total population of the 
United States attended public schools 
and about 2 per cent attended private 
schools. The grand total was listed as 
17,020,710, in contrast to the 30,636,635 
attending school in 1951-52. 


In an article by T. E. Sanders en- 
titled “What I Would Do if I Were a 
School Official—and Could,” came first 
an interesting resolution: “I would not 
employ a teacher whose time was not 
worth forty dollars a month"—and that 
was a fine salary -hen. 


v 


An article about Louisa May Alcott 
reported that the famous author of Lit- 
tle Men, Little Women, and Jo's Boys 
was born in Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, November 29, 1832. Little Wom- 
en was really the history of the home 
life of the Alcott family. The character 
of “Jo” evolved from Miss Alcott’s 
own life, with the exception of Jo’s 
marriage to Professor Bhaer. 


“Teacher—Express in a few words 
the sentence, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Flood 
droye up to the door of the house, 
stopped, Mr. Flood threw down the 
reins, and helped his wife alight. Then 
they entered the house.’ 

“Pupil—The rains descended and the 
floods came.” 


v 


“The latest tests of wireless teleg- 
raphy at sea during recent maneuvers 
of the British fleet, at which Signor 
Marconi, the inventor, was present, 
showed by repeated experiments that 
the system is destined to be a success. 
. ... Lanterns will be superseded by 
night, and the semaphore by day, or at 
least, relegated to subordinate places.” 
The word radio had not yet been 
coined, let alone radar and the forty- 
five other words stemming from radio. 


An energetic Senator, who was 


once a Teacher, urges support of 


good educational legislation. 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER SHOULD BE 
AN INFORMED, DYNAMIC CITIZEN 


O' MY somewhat varied experiences, 
teaching was about the first. It was 
brief and in one school only, and was a ru- 
ral district. I taught all grades and the class- 
es were small, What my pupils learned from 
me may have been meager, but the benefit 
to me was definite for I learned much that 
has since been of great service. 

We all owe much to education for without 
it life would be a crude existence. By it our 
lives are shaped and yet, unfortunately, this 
vital aspect of our social system often does 
not receive the attention it deserves. 


In the final analysis, a discussion of Amer- 
ican education resolves into a discussion of 
human beings—not only teachers, principals, 
and school superintendents, but parents, yes, 
and governors, legislators, and congressmen. 
Our schools are what all these people make 
them. We have expected the teacher to both 
conduct her classroom activities effectively 
and carry on a campaign for better equip- 
ment and facilities. Public education ‘is a 
public interest and responsibility. 

We are employing thousands of teachers 
in this country, whose major purposes are to 
strengthen, sustain, and promote what we 
rightly call the American way of life. Yet 
these people to whom we entrust such a ma- 
jor responsibility are among the least well 
rewarded of all workers. 

The Federal Government assumes respon- 
sibility for supplementing state and local ef- 
forts in military defense against the nation’s 
enemies without; surely it should assume re- 
sponsibility for supplementing state and lo- 
cal efforts against the educational deficien- 
cies that are democracy’s enemies within. 


We may be sure our democracy will not 
survive unless American schools and colleges 
are given the means for necessary improve- 
ment and expansion. This is a primary call 
upon the nation’s resources. We dare not 
disregard it. America’s strength in the years 
ahead will be determined largely by the 


quality and the effectiveness of the educa- 
tion it is providing for its future citizens. 

However adequate the facilities in certain 
areas, our educational system as a whole will 
fail unless there are equal opportunities for 
all children throughout the nation. Teach- 
ers’ salaries must be high enough to hold 
able people and there must be an adequate 
retirement plan to assure them security in 
later years. Well-planned buildings with 
adequate facilities and up-to-date equipment 
must be provided for everyone. But to do 
something about all this costs money, we 
are told, and money means appropriations. 
Appropriations mean taxes, yet taxes, we say, 
must be reduced. There must be economy: 
the budget must be balanced; we must get 
back to living within our income. 


We did not hesitate to pour billions into 
the war, but education—the way of peace 
we unconsciously neglect. Unless we pay our 
teachers as we do military personnel with 
equal training, we will find that the quality 
of our schools will drop and we will be con- 
fronted by the worst enemy of democracy- 
ignorance. When people are not equipped 
to govern themselves, they can easily become 
the victims of a dictator. 


We emerged from the Second World War 
as the strongest and most powerful nation on 
earth, and we must use our power and pres- 
tige to maintain a lasting peace. To exer- 
cise the influence expected of us, we must 
possess a firm, durable security at home. 
Therefore, we must dedicate ourselves to the 
building of an integrated educational system 
that will be a genuine force in providing an 
example for the rest of the world. 

We are all equally involved in this prob- 
lem—the people in the government, the 
members of the educational profession, and 
every American citizen—the responsibility, 
the obligation ix ours, 


Cn 
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URRAH, hurrah for Thanks- 
H giving Day, our American 
holiday that we celebrate partly in 
church and partly in the kitchen! 
Doris Lee has pictured the latter 
effec tively. 

Pretend that you are the boy at 
the doorway and describe every- 
thing that is happening in the 
kitchen. Which part has the 
most pleasing pattern of shapes? 
The artist says that it discomforts 
her if people admire her pictures 
just for the subject matter, “for I 
like shapes best, or, at least, that 
is what I work hardest for.” 

Describe the kitchen itself, tell- 
ing whether it is big or little, 
modern or old-fashioned, whether 
it seems to be in a country or a 
city home. Since, as children, 


The Cover Picture 
“Thanksgiving” by Doris Lee 


discussed by 
HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 


Washington, D.C. 


Doris Lee and her brothers and 
sisters often visited their grand- 
mothers, this scene is probably 
based on childhood memories. 

Is this kitchen busy or quiet, 
empty or crowded? List all the 
people, animals, and objects in 
the room. Count them. Notice 
how the red-and-white squares 
of the floor contribute to the busy 
quality. Cover the floor with your 
fingers and notice the difference. 

Pink, rose, and red are the 
warmest, gayest colors which an 
artist can use. How much of each 
do you see? The teal blue walls 
set them off perfectly. Yellow and 
brown are warm, cozy colors too. 
Find some. For contrast, an art- 
ist uses bits of a cool color, such 
as blue. Do you see any? Where? 


The dark clothes of the woman 
just removing her hat blend into 
the dark corner to help balance 
the pattern of dark and light. 

As in all of her compositions, 
Doris Lee has painted people 
whom we would enjoy meeting, 
and as usual has included one or 
two amusing types. Of course 
you have noticed the little girl 
who is feeding the cat. 

Farther back, one woman's 
arms form a large arc which con- 
trasts with the horizontal lines of 
the cupboard shelves. Find other 
arms which curve. Find one 
which is bent in a sharp angle. 
That sharp elbow, the position of 
the other arm and hand, the 
pointed nose, and the funny feet 
make the woman look comical. 


THE ARTIST 


Doris Emrick Lee, born in 
1905, lived in Aledo, Illinois, a 
member of a large, happy family. 
Her mother was a country school 
teacher, her father a merchant 
and banker who believed in trav- 
el and education for his children. 
There were numerous relatives 
who lived on farms and were 
skillful at various crafts, 


The future artist enjoyed her 
tomboy days, family dinners and 
picnics, two trips to California 
when the family of ten traveled 
en masse, and some summer 
painting lessons “on Mrs. Bigby’s 
back porch.” After boarding 
school at Lake Forest, Illinois, 
Doris attended Rockford College. 

In the year 1927, she gradu- 
ated from college, married Russell 
Lee, and took her first trip to 
Paris to see and study art. Later 
she studied with Ernest Lawson 
at the Art Institute in Kansas 
City, with André L’Héte on an- 
other trip to Paris, and with 
Arnold Blanch in San Francisco. 

She and Mr. Blanch wrote a 
book together, Painting for En- 
joyment. It expresses the joy of 
living apparent in all her pictures. 

The same year that “Thanks- 
giving” won the prize and gold 
medal, she began two murals for 
the United States Post Office De- 
partment building in Washington, 
D.C. Her pictures have won 
prizes from several museums, 

Since 1931, Doris Lee has 
called Woodstock, New York, the 
artist colony, her home although 
she travels extensively. 


Whether we look or whether we listen--”’ 


now your local Home and 
B School Organization, Parent 
‘Teacher Association, or any name 
you may call it, has probably met. 
No doubt vou have had several 
pleasant chats with “classroom 
mothers,” for I am sure that each 
of your pupils has proven himself 
to be a shining light in some field 
or another. Most parents whose 
children are in the primary grades 
are especially concerned with 
reading readiness or reading prog- 
Tess, It is alwavs difficult to re- 
assure the fond fathers and moth- 
that their 


little sprout is merely developing 


ers of a “slow reader 
along other lines first. Here is a 
wonderful suggestion for you to 
pass along to such folks try one 
of the new Bozo Record-Readers. 

In 1946, ¢ apitol Records em- 
barked on this innovation in the 
field of children’s records and it 
is indeed excellent. Bozo on the 
Farm (DBN 3076) is an album 
which contains two ten-inch non- 
breakable records about a_ jolly 
clown who visits a farm, talks to 
all the animals, and finally con- 
ducts a “singing animals con- 
cert.” The concert smacks of 
Spike Jones and children will 
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adore it. ‘The new feature is that 
the front of the album is a book 
in which a child can follow each 
word of the story, with no danger 
of eyestrain because of small print. 
If the youngster is still in the 
“picture book” stage, the illustra- 
tions from the ferocious frown- 
ing bull pawing the earth to wide- 
mouthed Filbert the Frog—will 
thrill him no end. The musical 
background is excellent, and the 
sound effects are so natural that 
Miss Jones, who teaches next 
door, will pop in to see who on 
earth brought the cow to school! 
\ very clever feature is the page- 
turning signal -the rooster’s crow. 
Throughout the entire eighteen 
pages he never forgets once! If 
you recommend all this fun with- 
out sampling some yourself you 
will be sorry, so why not try an 
album on your library shelf? A 
child without access to a record 
player at home is as hard to find 
as a bathing suit in January, and 
remember—these records are un- 
breakable. 
duction could be made because 
of the large-sized pictures, and 
after one meeting between Bozo 
and your class, you will find a list 


A good class intro- 
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RECORD 


| 


TALK 


of “please reserve's” longer than 
you ever imagined possible. 
America’s children seem to be 
sold completely on cowboys. Gene 
Autrey, Hopalong Cassidy, and 
Roy Rogers are the idols of many 
thousands of small boys, and the 
sweet little girls are not too lady- 
like to be interested either! Why 
not spice up your class singing 
with a generous sprinkling of cow- 
boy songs? Children love their 
straightforwardness and sentimen- 
tality, and you will be enriching 
their store of real American folk 
music. Just in case you doubt 
your vocal ability when it comes 
to serenading a class of “young- 
uns” in “Old Chisholm Trail” or 
“Big Rock Candy Mountain,” 
pay a visit to the local record 
store and buy (for $.79 each 


News About 
Recordings 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


Supervisor of Music, 
Public Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Cowboy Songs sung by a real he- 
man voice (Billy Williams) and 
amplified by a mellow male quar- 
tette. These are Peter Pan rec- 
ords, and Numbers 326 and 329 
include “Turkey in the Straw,” 
“She'll Be Comin’ Round the 
Mountain,” and “Home on the 
Range.” Your class can readily 
learn these songs from the rec- 
ords if you give them some help 
with the words. Incidentally, the 
three boys in the back row who 
seem to resist songs about fairies 
and elves or sleepy little kittens 
will find themselves unable to re- 
sist singing like “real Cowboys”! 
The album most likely to be 
found even in the scantiest school 
record collection is Prokofiev's 
Peter and the Wolf. Perhaps you 
dashed over (Continued on page 71) 
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Kindergarten and Primary 


STORIES 


A Good Holiday 


DAISY JENNEY CLAY 


SN’T our turkey a big fellow!” 
Gail said, as she looked at 


the bird they were keeping for 


Thanksgiving. 
“Yes,” Jerry admitted. 


“But I 


don’t care. I wish we would leave 


out Thanksgiving this vear. It 
isn’t going to be any fun.” 

“An unthankful Thanksgiving, 
you mean?” teased Gail. “Don’t 
be that way, Jerry. Don’t you 
like living on the farm?” 

“Some ways I do,” Jerry said. 
“But we're so far away now that 
Gramp and Grammie can't come 
for Thanksgiving. And we don't 
know the people around here very 
well yet. It takes company to 
make a good holiday.” 

“Well, we've our own turkey, 
anyway.” After a moment Gail 
added, “You know, Jerry, I ex- 
pect Gramp and Grammie are 
feeling lonesome, too. Let’s you 
and I write them a long letter.” 

“O.K.,” said Jerry. “You do 
the first part and I'll put a post- 
script on. I’m going to feed the 
turkey now. Only three more 
days to fatten him up!” 


Gail went into the house, sat 
down in front of the fireplace, 
and began the letter, trying to 
make it sound cheerful. She was 
just signing her name when Jerry 
came bursting in. 

“He's gone!” he panted. “The 
turkey’s gone!” 

“Are—are you sure?” Gail fal- 
tered. 

“Of course I'm sure. When 
I went into the pen to feed him, 
he just wasn’t there. Come on! 
Let's look for him.” 

“He must have heard us talk- 
ing about Thanksgiving dinner,” 
giggled Gail, “and he thought it 
was time to leave.” She sobered 
then and added, “But we won't 
have a very good feast if we can’t 
find him.” 

“He can’t be very far away 
yet,” Jerry said. “Let's hurry.” 

First they looked again in the 
There was no doubt 
that he was gone. ‘Then they 
looked in the barn, among the 
chickens, and under the black- 
berry Finally, the two 
children walked down the back 


turkey pen. 


bushes. 
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lane and searched everywhere in 
the apple orchard and the field 
of shocked corn. But the turkey 
had vanished. 

“I suppose we'll just have to 
have chicken for our Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,” said Gail. 

“That would seem just like a 
regular Sunday dinner,” Jerry 
sighed. 

As they came into the house 
again, Jerry saw Gail's letter ly- 
ing on the table. He picked up 
the pen and wrote: “The turkey 
has run away. Happy Thanks- 
giving to you. Jerry.” 

On the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing when the turkey was supposed 
to be prepared for roasting it was 
still missing. 

“Let’s not be too droopy,” Gail 
whispered, “or Mommy will feel 
bad, too.” 

Jerry nodded. “Well, come, 
then,” he suggested. “Let's go 
out once more and look for him. 
It will give us something to do, 
anyway.” 

They returned after a long 
search, coming in the back door, 
their faces showing disappoint- 
ment. As soon as they got near 
enough to the front hall they 
One was their 
mother’s, but who could the other 
voices—a man’s and a woman’s 
belong to? Could it be?—Yes, 
there were Gramp and Grammie, 
laughing and talking as they took 
off their coats. Shouting, the chil- 
dren raced into the hall and 
hugged and kissed their beloved 
grandparents. 

“Here,” Gramp said, finally 
disengaging himself and _ picking 
up a large package that he had 
brought. “We heard you needed 
a turkey, so we brought one—all 
stuffed and ready for the oven.” 

“Yes,” Grammie_ explained, 
“when we received the dear chil- 
dren’s letter, we longed to see you 
so much that we decided to come 
by plane. Of course when we 
learned that your turkey was lost 
we planned to bring one along.” 

“Now we have both company 
and turkey,” Gail exclaimed. 

The next moment there was a 
knock at the front door. Jerry 
and Gail saw a small farm truck 
in the drive. (Continued on page 84) 


could hear voices. 
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Lucile Makes 
Pruiends 


ILA FUNDERBURGH 


WANT to make friends at my 
| fm school,” thought Lucile, 
as she slipped into her blue silk 
dress. “I must look my best. I'll 
put on my big blue hair bows 
and my patent-leather slippers. 
I guess I'll wear my gold beads 
and my bangle bracelet too.” 

Mother had gone out early to 
attend to the business connected 
with establishing a home in the 
southern community where they 
were to live. So nobody saw 
Lucile hurry off to her first day 
in her new school dressed in her 
party finery. 

At school she asked the way to 
the principal's office. The prin- 
cipal looked at her transfer card 
and then tock her to her grade 
room. The teacher, Miss Perkins, 
welcomed her pleasantly and in- 
troduced several girls who were 
busy about the room. 

“Such a pretty bracelet,” said 
Flora, touching a bangle, “but 
aren't you afraid you'll lose some 
of the bangles playing?” 

“That’s a lovely dress,” Lois 
said. “It looks like a party dress. 
I can’t wear my best dress to 
school unless we are having a 
party.” 

“This isn’t my best dress,” de- 
clared Lucile proudly. “It’s just 
an ordinary dress.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girls. 

They looked at her in surprise, 
but said nothing more. Then 
they all went away and left Lucile 
sitting alone. 

At recess Miss Perkins asked 
Flora to show Lucile around. 
Flora was very polite but she did 
not talk (Continued on page 76) 
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LARISSA was big, black, 
beautiful car. She was so 
big, so black, and so beautiful 


that only very important persons 


ever rode in her. She had a horn 
that was solid silver. It said 
nothing so common as, “Toot- 
toot. Goodness no! Clarissa’s 


horn said, 

She lived in a big brick garage, 
and Clarence, the 
chauffeur, would polish and shine 
her until vou almost needed dark 
vlasses to look at her. 


“Clarissa, you are 


every dav 


A. beautiful, 
told her. He was always 
while he worked. 
said, “the 
town to 
Who 


railroad 


Clarence 
talking 

“In 
Governor ts 


to her 
two weeks, he 
comin to 
dedicate the bridge. 


him from the 


new 
will carry 
station over the new road to the 


bridue 


Clarissa didn’t sav a word. Of 
course, she knew there wasn't an- 
other car in town fine enough to 


carry the Governor, but she want- 
ed to hear Clarence savy it. 

So he did. “We 
in tiptop shape,” he told her. He 
tested this and checked that until 
tiptop 


must have vou 


absolute ly il 


( laris 1 wa 
shape. 

That evening Clarissa had just 
‘ kk d he 
doors opened and in came a dirty 


little Jeep and parked right be- 


eves when the garage 


side her. 

“You must be Clarissa.” said 
the little Jeep. “I've heard about 
vou. You're going to carry the 
Governor out to the new bridge, 
aren't vou? That is an honor.” 


Then he added wistfully, “It must 
be nice to be so beautiful.” 
Clarissa couldn't think of any- 
so she just shrugged 
beautiful He 


tainly was a dirty, ugly, little car. 


thing to sav 


her fenders cerT- 


Clarissa and the Gop 


RUBY PROCTOR 


The next night the littl Jeep 
“We're work- 
ing overtime this week,” he told 
Clarissa. “I think we'll finish 
the bridge on time.” He yawned 
Just) before he 
his eves he murmured, “It must 


ame in very late. 


sleepily. closed 
be wonderful to be so beautiful.” 
Clarissa almost felt for 
the little Jeep. How terrible to 
be so small and ugly! 
The 


was to 


SOrTY 


before the Governor 
worked 
She was 


day 
come Clarence 
verv hard on Clarissa. 

as shiny as a sheet of black plas- 
tic; her motor purred softly; her 


The 


Governor would be pleased to ride 


silver horn tootled proudly. 


in Clarissa. 

That night the little Jeep came 
in very, verv late. “We finished 
the bridge,” he told Clarissa, “but 
the road. I 
hope it doesn’t rain tomorrow.” 
“It must be 


we couldn't finish 
He sighed wearily. 
nice to be so beautiful.” 

Well, it rained, but the Gover- 
nor didn't get wet. He was safe 
inside Clarissa. Proudly she car- 
ried him through the town and 
out the highway. ‘There was the 
new bridge all ready to be dedi- 
cated. But between the highway 
and the bridge was the new road 
that wasn't finished. ‘There were 
deep ruts in the road, and lots of 
mud, and the mud was shiny 
with rain. 

Clarissa remembered that the 
little Jeep had said, “We couldn't 
finish the road. I hope it doesn’t 
rain tomorrow.” 

“Oh, dear!” she thought. “Tl 
never make it to the bridge. T'll 
sink to my hubcaps in that mud.” 

But Clarence insisted. “Take 
it easy,” he said. “You'll make it.” 

So Clarissa tried. My! how she 


hated to put her beautiful, white- 


wall tires in the black, sticky mud! 
She had gone hardly ten feet 
until she was stuck. Her tires 
churned and churned, but she 
just sank deeper. 

Poor Clarissa was so ashamed. 
She was no longer black and 
beautiful. She was splashed with 
mud from bumper to bumper. 

And she was angry! She was 
angry with Clarence for driving 
her onto the new road. She was 
angry with the little Jeep for not 
finishing the road on time, and 
she was angry with the Governor 
for coming on a rainy day. 

The little Jeep came up beside 
her and said, “Beep-beep,” in a 
friendly way. Clarissa wouldn't 
even look up, she was so ashamed. 


The Governor climbed out of 
Clarissa and into the little Jeep 
and went splashing up the new 
road to the bridge. After it was 
over, a bulldozer pushed Clarissa 
out of the mud. Clarence took 
her home. He didn’t scold her 
a bit. He just washed her up. 

After a while the little Jeep 
came in and parked beside her. 
Clarissa noticed that he 
really as small and as ugly as she 
had thought he He 
beautiful in his own way 
very, Very strong. 

“Tt must be nice,” said the little 
Jeep wistfully, “to be so—” 

But Clarissa interrupted. “It 
must be nice,’ she said firmly, 
“to be so strong and useful!” 


wasn t 


Was. Was 


and 


Vudian 


WANDA I. 


RUDENCE Came running down 
P the rocky path in such a 
hurry that she stumbled. 

“Prudence, thou knowest such 
haste is unseemly,” scolded her 
mother. 

“But, Mother, have you heard? 
We are to celebrate the harvest. 
Everyone will gather and we will 
have much feasting and games!” 


“Yes, I know, but have the 
days really been set?” 
“Mav I go ask Priscilla? She 


will be sure to know.” Prudence 
started up the path. 

“Oh, no, my little one! There 
is much to be done and Father 
will bring the news if the Gover- 
nor has decided. I shall be so 
busy with the extra cooking that 
thou must start helping me at 
Run now and finish the 
candle dipping.” 

Prudence slowly walked to the 
large kettle of melted wax and 
began dipping—up and down, up 
As she dipped, she 
She liked 

Priscilla 
was pretty, and there was always 
laughter and fun wherever she 
happened to be. The young men 
tried to get ahead of one another 
in doing things for Priscilla. 
Prudence liked to do things for 
Priscilla She nice to 
everyone, 

When the candles were finished 
and hung up to harden, Prudence 


once, 


and down. 
thought about Priscilla. 
so much to be with her. 


too. was 


RECTOR 


sat down at the loom. Instead of 
up and down, and up and down, 
this was in and out, and in and 
out, but she liked weaving better 
she could talk to her 
mother, who was making bread 
from freshly ground corn. 

“Mother, when the Indians 
taught us to plant corn, they had 
us put a fish in each hill with the 
corn. Why doesn’t the corn taste 
of fish, then?” 

“The dead fish were used as 
fertilizer, Prue. They helped to 
make the corn grow,” replied her 
mother. 

“But I still don’t understand 
why the corn doesn’t taste of fish. 
Everything else that is close to fish 


because 


for a while tastes of it,” puz- 
zled Prudence. 
“Stick your finger in your 


mouth, little Prue. Does it taste 
of fish?” 

“Of course not, Mother! You 
know that I my 
hands when I've finished eating!” 

“Does it taste of turkey or ven- 
ison or manchet or cornbread? 
All these helped you to grow, just 
as the fish helped make ‘the corn 
grow. If your finger does not 


always wash 


taste of the food that you eat, 
then the corn should not taste of 
the food that it uses. 
your questions and run to fetch 
more wood so the pot will keep 
bubbling and hot 
comes!” 


Cease now 


until Father 
(Continued on page 84) 
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STORIES FOR 


Davy and the Indians 


LOUISE C. HORTON 


“HERE was once a little boy 
T named Davy who lived al- 
most two hundred years ago. He 
was born August 17, 1786, in a 
part of the Indian country that is 
today the state of ‘Tennessee. 

Davy’s father owned a tavern 
right where the Blue Ridge Trail 
crossed a river. All the people 
traveling along the trail stopped 
there to eat and sleep and to rest 
their horses. 

On a certain bright day Davy 
watched his eight brothers and 
sisters working about the tavern. 
One was carrying pails of water. 
One was holding the horses for 
Another was helping 
Sull another was 

All were busy 


the visitors. 
in the kitchen. 
tending the fire. 
except Davy. Because he was the 
youngest and the smallest, there 
didn’t seem to be anything left 
for him to do. 

“It would be fine to be doing 
something,” he thought. 

So he tried to carry a pail of 
water, but it was too heavy for 
him and tipped over. He tried 
to hold one of the horses, but it 
almost ran off. Finally Father 
muttered, “You're a nuisance,” 
and sent him away. 

Davy walked slowly into the 
forest. He iiked being there 
among all the things he loved. 


Davy began to practice walking 
softly. It was a hard thing to 
learn but it was important in case 
there were wild animals or In- 
dians about. He tried to move 
through bushes without a rustle, 
without stepping on a twig or 
kicking a stone. 

He walked along thinking hard 
Suddenly his 
foot snapped a twig. A wood- 
pecker flashed up from a tree. 
The sudden flapping of his wings 
and his sharp cry startled a rab- 


about every step. 


bit on one side of the trail and a 
squirrel on the other. 

Davy stood still. The rabbit 
and the squirrel dashed into the 
brush and away. 

That was the kind of mistake 
he must not make again. Suppose 
he had startled a wildcat or an 
Indian. One never knew whether 
the Indians were friendly or not. 
Davy walked on. This time he 
kept his ears open for every sound, 
his eyes open for every movement. 
It was fun to name each sound. 
Davy was pretty good at it. 

He let all the sounds come to 
him, listening to them all at once. 
Then he 
alone—the tiny woof of a bear 
cub—the heavy shuffle of the 
mother bear—a squirrel sharply 
scolding—the skipping of a rabbit 


listened to each one 


And Upper 


through the underbrush. Sud- 
denly Davy shivered. 

What had made him do that? 
Was it something he had heard? 
He listened carefully. Then he 
knew it was something he had not 
heard. The bear cub was still, 
the mother had stopped her shuf- 
fling, the squirrel no longer scold- 
ed, the skipping of the rabbit 
died away. Another sound crept 
in, a sound that was not the sound 
of an animal. 

Davy listened until he found 
out where the new sound came 
from. 
main trail. This might be impor- 
tant. Davy decided to find out. 
He stepped quietly into the under- 
brush and prayed that his feet 
would not play any more tricks. 
He must be quieter than ever. 

One step—twosteps—closer and 
closer to the sound he 
Something was moving very gen- 
tly through the forest. 

Then suddenly he could see! 


It was to one side, off the 


went. 


Behind a screen of bushes six or 


seven (Continued on page 78) 


The Watch Turkey 


BESS M. APPLEGATE 


HERE’S Mrs. Ketchum,” ex- 
T claimed Mother, looking 
out the window. “She's coming 
to call, I believe. «1 hope you 
put Rattles in his cage, Charles.” 

“Oh, yes, Mother,’ Charles 
said. “I put him in this morning 
after I gave him his corn. I—oh, 
Mother!” 

At that very moment, a large 
turkey gobbler raced around the 
corner of the house, his red wattle 
swinging, his head stretched for- 
ward as he swung across the lawn 
toward this stranger, who, he 
thought, did not belong there. 


cried. 
Hurry, 


“Oh, dear,’ Mother 
“How did he get out? 
Charles!” 

The turkey gobbled fiercely. 
He raced at Mrs. Ketchum, 
spreading his great tail into a 
wide fan. 

Mrs. Ketchum let out a shrick. 
“Stop him! Stop him!” she cried 
to Charles when he appeared on 
the porch. ‘Then she turned and 
ran back toward the gate. As she 
ran, her brown hat with a cluster 
of red cherries on it sailed off her 
head and landed in the leaves un- 
der a tree. 

Rattles forgot Mrs. Ketchum 
and turned to chase the hat. 

“Oh,” Mrs. Ketchum wailed 
from the other side of the gate. 
“My new hat-—my_ brand-new 
hat 

“Tl get it for you,” Charles 
said, running down the walk. 

But already Rattles had picked 
off three of the red cherries and 
brokén the brim. 

“Oh, dear,” Mrs. Ketchum 
wailed, “you tell your mother I 
can't come in today.” And away 
she went, moaning to herself, 

“Charles,” his mother said that 
evening, “we'll have to get rid of 
Rattles. He's getting too big to 
be a pet. He frightens people. It 
would be different if he were a 
But a 
He has 


little kitten, or a canary. 
turkey is a farm animal. 
no place in the city.” 
“He's a good watcher,” Charies 
said. “He always lets you know 
when somebody is coming, and 
he’s brave and fearless 
his father said, 
“Pm 
afraid he'll have to find a home 
You start look- 
ing tomorrow, Charles.” 
The next day Charles asked 
Peter, his friend, whether he'd 
like to have Rattles, but Peter’s 
mother said, “No, indeed!” 
He asked the laundryman when 
he brought the clean clothes that 
afternoon. 
“For Thanksgiving 
the laundryman asked. 
Charles said, “No, for a pet.” 
The laundryman shook his head. 
“Nope,” he grinned, “I live in an 
apartment house, son, with lots of 
people. 


“Too brave,” 
smile touching his lips. 


somewhere else. 


dinner?” 


(Continued on page 78 
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Anna Discovers America 


DOROTHY WALTER 


ne late fall day was nearly 
T over as Anna sat on the 
front steps watching the children 
on their way home from school. 
She didn’t know any of them, of 
course, since she and her parents 
were newcomers in the neighbor- 
hood. But it was fun to listen to 
their happy laughter and to imag- 
ine what it would be like to be a 
part of the carefree group. 
“Going to school. Going to 
All dav the exciting lit- 
tle refrain had runthrough Anna’s 


school.” 
thoughts. ‘Tomorrow she really 
would be going to school for the 
first time in her life, not just hav- 
ing lessons with her parents as 
she had done in the DP camps. 

Anna hueged her knees thought- 
fully as she watched the children 
out of sight. Not only was s hool 
exciting, but the wonder of being 
in America was exciting also. So 
was the miracle of having a home 
of their own for the first ime since 
she and Mama and Papa had fled 
in search of the freedom which 
was lost to their own country. It 
was wonderful to know that she 
need not be afraid any more, or 
lonesome She was no longer a 
displaced person who belonged 
nowhere; she had a home in 
America now. 

Long after the sound of the 
children’s voices had stilled, Anna 
sat on the steps thinking about to- 
morrow. But trv as she would, 
she could not imagine clearly 
She had 
seen the outside of the big school 
building but bevond that” her 
thoughts could not go. Well, to- 


morrow she would know. 


what it would be like 


When morning came, Anna 
slipped quickly out of bed. ‘To- 
day was the big dav. As she 
dressed, she surveved her clothing 
ruefully. It was the best that she 
had much better than she had 
ever owned during the war years 
and since, but certainly nothing 
like the pretty swirling skirts and 


tricht blouses worn by the girls 
he had watched vesterday 

She shrugged. You had to take 
thines as they came. ‘The Amer- 
icans were kind, They would 


understand, And with Papa’s 
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good job there should be money 
for new clothes soon. 

The last bell had just rung as 
Anna slipped quietly into the 
sixth-grade room. As she did so, 
she looked about her eagerly. It 
would have been nicer, she 
thought, to be walking in with 
one of the other girls—not so 
frightening, perhaps, as it was, all 
at once, to find thirty pairs of 
eves turned toward her. With a 
small sigh of relief she slipped in- 
to a vacant seat near the door as 
the others took their places. 


HIS is a true story about a 
Quaker girl who lived dur- 
ing the davs of the American Rev- 


Her name was Hope. 
She and her brother, Clance, were 


olution. 


sitting on top of a grassy knoll the 
day this story opens. 

“It's so nice to be out here.” 
said Hope, “even if we must keep 
a lookout. It is thy turn to keep 
watch now, Clance, whilst I do 
my work.” 

She pulled some wool from a 
basket beside her and began work- 
ing a pair of combs through it. 
This fluffed cut the wool so that 
it could be spun and still later 
woven into cloth for clothing. 

In those davs almost evervthing 
was homemade; there were few 
stores. Hope was learning to spin 
and weave, and to make candles 
and soap, while her younger 
brother helped his father do the 
farm chores. 

Today the two had been sent 
out to the knoll near the house to 
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But her relief was short-lived. 
As she turned toward the teacher 
she heard a chorus of giggles be- 
hind her and a scornful little voice 
whispering, “Look at the new girl. 
See her queer clothes. Where in 
the world did she get them? They 
are awfully out-of-date.” 

Anna’s happy anticipation van- 
ished. Like a small, frightened 
bird she huddled deeper into the 
seat. She had thought Americans 
would be kind. 

The morning dragged by. The 
teacher was kind and _ pleasant, 
but even that couldn't make up 
for the shock of disappointment 
and embarrassment. 

It was recess at last. Anna re- 
mained in her seat as the others 
went out laughing and talking. 

“Would vou like to come out- 
doors with us?” The unexpected 
question made Anna turn quick- 
lv. Beth and Polly, two of the 
prettiest and_ best-dressed girls in 
the room, stood by her desk. 


Young Sentinel 


MAY HALL THOMPSON 


keep watch over the countryside 
while Father worked in the fields 
and Mother was busy in. the 


house. Here, unseen in the brush, 
the two could act as sentinels. 

For some time past the big 
coors and windows of the farm- 
house had been kept boarded 
tight against bandits who plun- 
dered the country round about. 
These robbers, pretending to be 
with the British forces, stole anvy- 
thing they could find. 

Now, as Hope rested her ach- 
ing arms, she said, “Take the 
cards, Clance, and card awhile. 
Thee should do more work, big 
as thee art.” 

Clance frowned. “Thee know- 
est I do chores later— help Father 
gather the eggs, milk the cows, 
and feed the horses. Now I wish 
we could play.” 

Hope sighed. “I too would like 
to play but I must fill this large 
basket with wool batts first. Be- 
sides, we have to stav here to 


“Come on out and meet the 
gang,” Polly invited. 

Anna shook her head. “Oh, 
no! ‘Thank vou, but the others 
would not want me, I think,” she 
answered pe litely. 

“Of course they want you,” 
Beth said promptly. “Come on! 
We're probably missing some- 
thing.” And she tucked Anna’s 
reluctant hand under her arm and 
tugged her toward the door, 

Out on the playground, she and 
Polly led Anna to the crowd of 
girls waiting on the lawn. “This 
is Anna,” Beth said clearly. “My 
mother met her mother yesterday. 
They live near us. I think Anna 
and I will have a lot of fun being 
neighbors.” 

“You're from Europe, aren't 
you?” one of the girls ventured. 

“Yes. But we are to live in 
America now,” Anna answered. 

“Hey, Pall,” one of the girls 
interrupted. “What about your 


party ‘ontinued on page 70) 


watch and we must not wander 
away.” 

“Dost seem foolish to thee to 
keep a watch day after day? 
Nothing ever happens.” 

“We have been warned,” re- 
plied the girl firmly, taking off 
her Quaker bonnet for a moment. 
“Besides we must obey Father.” 
She straightened her long skirt 
before starting work again. 

This time Clance sighed. He 
knew that was true. As young 
Quakers they had been taught to 
obey their father without protest. 
Although he was a stern man, he 
was also just. In the evening after 
a hard dav on the farm Father 
Harper sat and told his children 
stories or read to them from the 
Bible. 

Since Quakers do not engage 
in warfare, Mr. Harper had no 
firearms in the home. But he 
had built his house tight against 
invaders with heavy walls and 


doors and ‘Continued on page 82) 
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Teacher, Public Schools, Ne 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD 


We Fuu with 


Maxine Thompson 


Kindergarten Teacher, Public School, North Canton, Ohio 


UR kindergarten tram unit 
O started with a discussion of 
the ways people travel. Since 
trains were of particular interest 
to the class, we decided to learn 
more about that kind of transport 
tation. 


We talked 


pictures of trains, cut train. pic- 


about traims, drew 


tures from magazines, “rode in 


fashioned from our large 


bl ks 


read poems about trains, and lis- 


trains 


building sang songs end 


tened to dozens of stories about 
trains both real ones and make- 
believe. Its amazing how much 


information a five-vear-old child 


can assimilate when he is really 
interested in something. 

Since many of the children in 
the class had never ridden on a 
train, we decided to take a real 
train trip from our own town of 


Massillon. a 
of eight miles. We consulted with 


Canton to distance 


the ticket agent and set the date. 
ask- 


and 


‘Then notes were sent home 


ing the parents’ permission 
requesting a few of them to drive 
the children to the Canton station 
and from the Massillon station. 
Such excitement the day of the 
trip! We assigned the children 
to places in the cars and started 
off. At the Canton station each 
child was given the correct change 
in order that he might purchase 


his own ticket. 


tickets chatched 
fists, the 
filed out to the plattorm to await 


I hen, 


tightl, in 


with 
group 
the train. As it arrived, pulled by 
the ‘ hil- 


dren were helped into one of the 


a diesel engine no less, 


passenger cars and our parent 
drivers waved good-by and start- 
ed off to meet us at the Massillon 
station. 

The children enjoyed the trip 


thoroughly and it was a very en- 


thusiastic group who returned 
home that afternoon. As the en- 
thusiasm did not seem to wane, 


we decided to make a train frieze. 

We took a long sheet of wrap- 
ping paper and fastened it to the 
bulletin board. Several children 
made a background of grass and 
sky with colored chalk. ‘Then each 
child made his choice of the spe- 
freight train he 

We had an en- 


cial car on a 
wished to paint. 
vine and tender, a coal car, a box 
car, a tank car, a flat car, a gon- 
car, a stock 


dola, refrigerator 


car, and a caboose. ‘These were 
painted with tempera and, when 
dry, were cut out and pasted in 
order on the frieze. Then trees, 
houses, and people were added to 
lend interest to the background. 

By this time the children began 
talking about building a train in 
We de- 


cided that an engine and tender 


which they could ride. 


would be sufficient. 


The kindergarten children made this train from boxes and bushel-basket 


covers with very little help from others. 


It can be used indoors or out. 


I donated a thick board about 
five feet long and four strong 
roller-bearing casters. Boys from 
the manual-training class fastened 
the casters to the board for us and 
First 
we nailed an apple box to the 
front part of the board. To the 
top of this we fastened a large 
ice-cream which 
from the drugstore. 


then we were on our own. 


carton we got 
The engi- 
neer’s cab was a box standing on 


The 


wooden 


end tender was another 


Our 


doubled as a passenger car so a 


long box. tender 
were nailed 


We felt that 


we needed some large wheels to 


couple of — boards 


crosswise for seats. 
add a touch of authenticity and 
were overjoyed to discover that 
bushel-basket covers fastened to 
the sides of our engine and ten- 
der gave exactly the right effect. 

For finishing touches we made 
smokestack 


from tin cans and a cowcatcher 


a headlight and a 


Katherine Berle Stains 


Teacher of Child Study, Lesley College, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HE creativeness kinder- 
garten children is expressed 
through their daily use of lan- 


guage, through dramatic play, 
music, and the use of art mate- 
rials. 


The 


pression of young children is well 


individual language ex- 
worth observing during free play 
both indoors and out, during ac- 
tivities, and during the time they 
go about such routine procedures 
as taking off and putting on their 


Rhythmic 


such as playing on the swing or 


wraps. experiences, 
see-saw, often bring forth a rhyme 
of some sort. A poetic idea ex- 
pressed in the child’s own way is 
far better than a rhyme that is 
forced by the teacher. 
Oftentimes when a teacher says, 
“T can make up a story,” and does 
the 
Greet- 


so, using several sentences, 
idea becomes contagious, 
ings for birthdays or at Christmas 
thank-you _let- 


ters, a story to go with a draw- 


time, invitations, 
ing or painting, the recording of 
making 
plans, making up titles—all of 


interesting experiences, 
these activities call forth creative 
These are 
The 


child in kindergarten should never 


language expression. 
examples of oral language. 


be expected to do the writing or 

the reading. The 

that part of it. 
Creative expression occurs con- 


teacher does 


stantly in dramatic play, as the 
children play firemen, house, and 
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cut from a piece of corrugated 
cardboard. Finally a_ bell was 
fastened the front of the 
engineer's cab. 

The children carried on a heat- 
the 
train should be painted red, sil- 
ver, or black. 
to vote in order to make a de- 


onto 


ed discussion as to whether 
Then they agreed 
cision. Silver was the winning 
color, so a can of aluminum paint 
was purchased, 

When the paint dried there 
was a line of willing passengers 
ready for the maiden trip. Some 
days the children traveled indoors 

other days we carried our train 
outdoors for trips across oun 
blacktop playground. 

I think this project was enjoyed 
more than anvthing else we did 
this ‘The had a 
real sense of accomplishment and 
trains 


year, children 


they learned much about 
and their importance to a com 


munity. 


school. Sometimes they become 
interested in a more formal type 
of dramatic play. They play a 
story. ‘The story for dramatic play 
First, the children 
should be so familiar with it that 
they know 


and do. 


has two musts. 


what to 
Second, the setting 


instinctively 
Say 
of the story should be in one place 
with few scenes. 
that 
trying to 
Cats 
the end of the story 


Imagining the 
result’ from 
Millions of 


who ate cach other up at 


bedlam would 


dramatize 


shows « lear- 
ly that a good story for telling 
need not be good for dramatizing ! 

When the 
lected, three 


lowed for successful results. 


storv has been se- 
fol- 
First, 
discuss the plans and decide on 
the characters 


needed. 


steps may be 


and properties 
Second, play the story 
The teach- 
interfere to cor- 


without interruption. 
er should never 
rect any action, speech, or idea. 
The final step takes care of these 
things.) Finally, discuss the pos- 
sibilities for improvement. When 
the story is played on the follow- 
ing day, the last step becomes the 
first. ‘That is, all of the plans for 
improvement, discussed the day 
The 


teacher should encourage the shy 


before, are reviewed first. 


child to take a leading part and 
the aggressive child to take one of 
the less-important ones. Remem- 
ber, the aim is the growth of the 
child and not the locating of tal- 
ent. 


Continued on page 73) 
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The children’s interest 
They brought empty cartons, tin 


cans with labels on them, shop- 


grew, 


ping bags, and other items found 
With their play 
money, groceries were bought and 


in grocery stores, 


sold every day. Newspapers be- 
came the source of reading mate- 
rial as prices were checked. 

The children were taken on a 
tour of a supermarket where they 
were impressed with the cleanli- 
ness of the people who handled 
the foods and the care with which 
packages of foods were wrapped. 

As interest developed in foods 
and what they do for our bodies, 
the basic seven foods dis- 


A large 


was posted in the room and every- 


were 


cussed, chart in colors 
one began to keep a record of the 


foods he or she brought to school 


could get some hamsters and see 
whether they got sick when they 
ate the wrong food. 

After attempts to get 
some animals for an experiment, 


many 


two white rats were secured. They 
were young males from the same 
litter. 


sawdust, 


Cages, gramweight scales, 
for making 
growth charts, and food for the 


material 


rats were obtained. 

Interest was keen from the first 
The children soon learned how to 
care for the cages. ‘They scrubbed 


them in soapy water with dis- 
infectant twice a week. They 
learned how to weigh the rats, 


how to handle them, and how to 
feed and water them. The rats 
were named Tom and Jerry by 
the children. ‘Tom was put on a 


diet of coffee and a mixture that 


The B and G Store 


for lunch. It found that 


many had largely a starchy diet, 


was corresponded to cake. Jerry was 


fed a mixture that corresponded 


Malinda Dean Garton and that little milk was used, Also — to the basic seven diet, with plenty 
Instructor and Supervising Teacher, Special Education School, a record was kept for a few weeks — of clean water to drink. 
; Iinois State Normal University, Normal, Hlinois of the food consumed at home. At the end of two weeks the 
bd These records showed a high difference in the appearance of 
H hildren wh leveloped experiences through store activ- Star h content. the two rats was readily apparent. 
rs ‘ th nit range in chronolog- _ ities. ‘The children checked their rec- ‘The children felt sorry for Tom. 
bs ical ave from ten through twelve HL. ‘To increase an understanding ords with the basic seven chart They discussed his dull eves, fuzzy 
f eal The mental age is from of the value of sharing. and realized that they had only” fur, and nervous actions. They 6 
a four ¢ ne Che re ne ability I. To create an interest in per- two or three of the basic seven begged that Tom be given the 
yy from zero to fourth-erade level. sonal grooming as an asset ‘for foods every day. They observed — basic seven dict so he could grow f 2 
-" possible future vocational oppor- that they never had some of the like Jerry. ‘This was done, but ; 
Fy APPROACH tunity in a store. basic seven, as citrus fruit, or ‘Tom was stunted, and never did 
: lhe unit was initiated follow J. ‘To use music as a healthful green vegetables, recover from the effects of the 
— no a visit by the class to a local emot onal outlet We visited a bakery and a_ restricted diet. His eves grew j 
ro roe tore to purchase supplies DEVELOPMENT creamery where the « hildren saw bright, his fur bec ame glossy, but 
Bee for a birthday party \ number sidiecaes ' bread made, how the milk was he was undersized 
oe of cl ent ed the cash re The group made another trip cared for, and how cheese was The outcome of this experi- 
h ter, a thers called attention to. to the grocery store and looked made. They had an opportunity ment was that the children all 
~¥ the ite f food on the shelves. more carefully at the arrangement to look at bacteria slides through began to bring milk to school for 
oa As we went up and down the of the groceries, the meat and the powerful microscope at the their lunch. Most of them added : 
Be ‘ ectil tem the bas milk. and the checking counter. creamery. ‘They had s@éen germs fruits or vegetables to their diet. ‘ 
—— best ; the arrange Vhey were especially interested in under a microscope at school, and The cages used for the rats ' 
Vig nent of n the shelves and seeing how the groceries were had viewed films, studied illustra- | were made of woven wire, and the 
5 : t] pee hecked out tions in books, and discussed them children had noticed woven wire 
4 l eturn to school, the Our erocerv store illustrated in class in connection with health fence at the farm. ‘They won- 
r hy ‘ the trip. and above’ was built at one side of and grooming, so the bacteria dered how it was made. We se- i 
+. 7 sire whet ; ! we the room from. crates, boxes, a slides were readils understood. cured a film on making wire fence. 
Ri ~ ; a a 4 re in our school- table, and the piano. The back We made a trip to the Univer- Then we visited a factory in a 
mt root 1] ontinued of the piano served as one end of sity farm to see the chickens, near-by town where the children 
mf ove tof several dav In- the store Several shelves were sheep, cows, pigs, and horses. The saw the fence assembled, gates 
nd many made from boards laid across children noticed that the chick- made, and various types of farm 
~ ont f ne the store buildin blocks. The bulletin ens had special diet sheets tacked machinery assembled. 
hoard served as the back of the to their pens, Further interest: developed in / 
be ia To tore Manila paper was tacked Stories were read to the chil- serving foods in an attractive | 
€ GENERAL OBJECTIVES cross it. and shelves were drawn dren about the way animals are manner. ‘This led to making clay ij 
4 lependence ross the paper with chalk. affected by various foods. ‘They bowls. Many clay objects were i 
4 " ' wople who help us hoard laid across crates made a wondered whether this could be modeled, fired, glazed, and_re- | 
é B. To de ererews f inter. true. One boy had some hamsters fired. ‘To show the children how | 
J the \ | to the b Pictures were cut from maga- and he told the class they had to — these articles are made commer- i 
; 3 bout sanitation in nes and pasted to the paper to be fed right or they got sick and cially, they were taken to visit a } 
f look like groceries on shelves. This died. Someone suggested that we _ pottery. Continued on page 73 
D. w t the tel required much co-operation on 
phone the part of the children. Signs 
‘Vo learn how to use advertise- were made for the various sec- 
SS THE SLOW-LEARNING 
| nerease vocabulary and rowed, also an adding machine 
i, iy eneral knowledve and scales. A play telephone, a CHILD j 
2 G. ‘To develop meaningful and directorv, and order books were 
; functional number wepts and secured. 
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Vow 7s the “Jimel 
THANKSGIVING offers many 


possibilities for integrated science learnings 


ow is the time, when tur- 

key cutouts are pasted on 
programs and place cards, when 
pupils see and hear of prepara- 
tions for the Thanksgiving din- 
ner, when foods and feasts are 
Now is the 
time to use this tremendous inter- 


especially important. 


est generated by normal living 
and customs. Now is the time to 
use this genuinely aroused interest 
for some real integrated work in 
social studies and science—now, 
while Thanksgiving is in the air. 

Without losing sight of the true 
significance of the day, teachers 
will find use for some of the ma- 
terial suggested here. 


KINDERGARTEN—SECOND YEAR 


Activity: Indians painted their 
faces. Let the pupils imitate them 
by dipping their fingers into the 
juice of crushed cranberries and 
drawing designs on their own 
faces, using a mirror. The color 
washes off readily. 

Learning: The association of 
Indians, Thanksgiving, and cran- 
berries. Some coloring matter 
comes from vegetables and fruits. 

Activity: Collect as large an 
assortment of turkey pictures as 
you can from every available 
source. Base the work entirely on 
the pictures. Guide the pupils in 
answering questions such as the 
following from their observations. 

1. What color are turkeys? 

2. How big are turkeys? 

3. Can turkeys fly? 

4. Does the father turkey look 
different from the mother? 

5. Do the babies look like ‘the 
mother and father? 

6. Does the turkey lay eggs? 

If your turkey pictures do not 
answer these questions, then of 
course you would substitute ques- 


TH. Gurnham 


Science Co-ordinator, Elementary Schools, New York, N.Y. 


tions which can be answered from 
the pictures you have. 

Learning: This is real science 
teaching in that learnings come 
from observations of actual rep- 
This kind of teach- 


ing has worked well in second- 


resentations. 


year Classes. 


THIRD—FOURTH YEAR 

Some topics for study and re- 
search at this level in one large 
city’s curriculum guide are the 
following. 

1. What the Indians wore. 

2. What materials they used. 

3. How the Indians were like 
us; how they were different. 

4. What we like best to eat. 

5. What Indian foods do we 
eat today? 

6. Contributions of different 
national groups. 

Discussion: Raise this question 
with your class: “Did the Indians 
have chocolate ice cream?” The 
plant that chocolate comes from, 
the cacao tree, grows in Mexico 
and the Indians used it. But milk 
is necessary in making ice cream 
and the Indians had no cows. 
When the people from Europe 
came to America they brought 
cows with them. However, the 
Indians did have something like 
chocolate ice cream. They got 
the chocolate from the cacao 
beans, beat it up until it was like 
foam, flavored it with vanilla and 
spices, and cooled it until it was 
hard. It was very nutritious. 


Each 


Learning: group, the 
Indians and the Europeans, had 
some food products not known to 
the other. Each group had some- 
thing to contribute to the other. 


Problem: What are turkeys 
used for, besides food? Ask the 
pupils to bring in feathered In- 
dian headdresses commonly worn 
by children nowadays. They will 
have turkey feathers in them. 
Look at the feathers. Note that 
they are the same as those which 
are sometimes worn today in 
Turkey feathers 
are worn by children playing In- 
dians and by their mothers. The 
real Indians used turkey feathers 


women’s hats. 


for headdresses too. We see them 
as a link with the past. You can 
buy turkey feathers in stores. 

Learning: We are tied to the 
past. We follow the customs of 
our predecessors. 

Problem: Where did your 
Thankgiving dinner come from? 
Make a list of the foods cultivat- 
ed by the Indians, and a list of 
foods cultivated by the Europeans. 


Indian European 
1. corn 1. onions 
2. pumpkin 2. peas 
3. sweet potato 3. cabbage 
4. white potato 4. lettuce 
5. tomato 5. turnips 
6. peppers 6. parsnips 


Presentation: Ask the class to 
examine the two lists, noticing 
that they are entirely different. 

Learning: Each group had 
foods entirely new to the other. 
Each group had something to 
give to the other. 

For classes of high ability this 
theme may be carried further, as: 

Discussion: Each of these foods 
had been under cultivation for 
many, many years. If there had 
been any travel between Europe 
and America the travelers surely 
would have brought their plants, 
or at least seeds, with them. 
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Therefore it is most unlikely that 
there was any contact between 
America and Europe before the 
period of exploration and col- 
onization. 

Learning: We can learn some- 
thing about history from foods 
which the people 
Many of the cultivated plants we 
use today came from other lands 


cultivated. 


Problem: Where did your tur- 
key come from? Assemble as large 
a collection of different turkey 
The follow- 
ing work may be based on them. 

Discussion: ‘The Indians of 
Mexico raised turkeys in pre- 
exploration times. ‘The Spaniards 
who explored Mexico took tur- 
keys with them on their return to 
Europe. These had white-tipped 
tails. Then, years later, the de- 
scendants of these Mexican tur- 
keys were brought by colonists 


pictures as you can. 


over to our part of the world, 
now the United States. Mean- 
while the wild turkey, with the 
chestnut-tipped tail, which the 
Pilgrims killed for food has been 
exterminated in New England. 
Most of the turkeys we eat are 
the descendants of the turkeys 
raised by the Indians of Mexico 
From the orig- 
inal Mexican turkey a number of 


many years ago. 


different varieties have been de- 
veloped. The bronze is largest. 
The five other common varieties 
are about the same size. The 
Narragansett and the Bourbon 
red, as well as the bronze, have 


Each of the 


other three varieties has one dis- 


distinctive plumage. 


tinct color identified by its name: 
black, slate, and Holland white. 

Learning: 
different varieties of turkeys. 


There are several 
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* 
Friday--! rgent School Needs 
ourtesy, Chattenooga Public Schools 
MANY girls and boys attend schools that are overcrowded. Sometimes old buildings are poorly 
lighted and heated. Through taxes, much money must be raised to build new schools. 
Wednesday--Edacation for the Long Puil 
4 
yTIO™ 
| 
AMERICAN 
TE 2 ATION 
: 
J WEEK 
Harold M. Lambert 
SCHOOL is interesting, but it means more 
A than that. When we're grown, we must be 
Dt able to do important things well. 
Here are two pages of pictures 
es based on the daily themes of 
American Education Week. Use 
them on your bulletin board. 
tow te cath EVERYONE can't be a soldier, but all of you can | 
the heading, “Unite for Freedom"? help in the local scrap-paper drives. 
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Tuesday--Schools Keep Us Free 


Calloway 


MANY American families go to church to thank God for 


= the countless blessings of a free country. 
FREEDOM of SPEECH is guaranteed by the 


R E E D O Bill of Rights, and in school you learn how to 


exchange ideas with others. 


| NOVEMBER 
| 11-17 


Harold M. Lambert 


Thursday--Teaching the Fundamentals 


Saturday--Home-School-Community 


‘ Public Schools 


YOU learn in school so that later you can take 
an active part in running your country. 


Your parents are interested in what 


you learn. Make this a special week! 
WHEN parents work together to improve your invite them te visit your school and 


school, they are building a strong community. show them the work that you are doing. 


Chice Public Schools 
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CALTE MISSION BYRAYMODCGEE 


Pueblo hones Mowand 


individual storage nooks, these children are making dioramas 


| homes around the world. Some of the results are shown below. 


or two weeks | had been casting such bait 
F as, “If someone would like to do that—” 
or “If anyone is interested in doing this, we 
could—” or “If someone would like to bring 
we could make some in order to find in 
what field my class would like to center its 
next major project in social studies. I got 
only nibbles. ‘Then suddenly it happened! 
While studying about homes and health of 
people in cold lands, Glen eagerly asked 
whether he could make an igloo. 

I had no idea, vet, that this was it, but im- 
mediately brought out the ceramic clay and 
Glen started mixing some with water. Linda 
asked if she could help. ‘They inverted a 
round bowl, covered it with clay, cut lines to 
imitate blocks of snow. 

That afternoon I found a tree branch in 
our school patio and threw it into my room. 
Since trees are scarce around our school, the 
branch looked valuable 

The next morning, Linda brought another 
round bowl and covered it with clay. Glen 
Phen Robert 
remembering the paragraphs in our health 
book about tree dwellers, and the “Jungle 
Sights and Sounds” stories in Distant Door- 


painted the first one white 


ways, his current reader, asked whether he 
could make an African tree house. Then I 
knew whv I had brought in the branch 
Mr. Cowart, our custodian, didn't. He had 
thrown it out, but a reconnoitering committee 
found it. I got a coping saw from the supply 
room, and soon Robert was cutting rungs for 
a littl ladder. Raymond and Shirley asked 
Robert if they could help. That noon I 
stopped by a landscaping truck and requi- 
sitioned some palm branches. Our project 


had begun. 
DEVELOPMENT 


Ihe interest spread. ‘The next day Jennie 
started an Amazon jungle house, and Jacky 
and Howard, remembering our study of the 
homes and health of Indians and their third- 
vrade unit on Indians, decided to make some 
tepees like those of the desert Indians. That 
noon I brought some golden-brown flannel 
that resembled deerskin and some leather 
fringe, both left from Camp Fire Girl days. 
In the meantime, I had brought out some 
modeling clay. Richard had modeled an 
Eskimo dog sled with the driver, and Glen 
had brought another round bowl for an igloo. 


HOUSING 


By this time I knew we needed quite a bit 
of space for these projects. First I thought we 
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A Step Toward 


Oue 


Emilyn Roberts 


Teacher. Fourth Grade, Imperial Beach School, 
South Bay Union School District, California 


would use boxes on tables, but Mr. Cowart 
could find no more tables. Along one side of 
our room, between the windows and floor, are 
three long rows of recessed shelves, 12” x 9” 
x 18", on which the children keep their extra 
books and things they bring for sharing. Us- 
ing these for dioramas seemed a radical de- 
parture, but we had to adapt something in a 
hurry. As often happens, something you con- 
trive, through lack of money or time or space, 
turns out as well as something produced with 
ample facilities. The recessed shelves gave 
excellent protection to the many intricate and 
sometimes fragile constructions which were 
eventually devised, and the uniform size of 
the shelves was a tremendous help in main- 
taining scale. “These low shelves made sitting 
or working on the floor mandatory and of 
course the children adored that. 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 

Soon Judy and Antonieta, thinking of the 
stories called “Under Desert Suns” in Distant 
Doorways, decided to make an Iraq desert 
house. Some pieces of striped pillow ticking 
were sufficient to start them. Robert S. had 
proceeded to a round Congo jungle house. 
Our study in health class of “Home in Hol- 
land” made Consuelo and Alicia begin a 
Dutch house. Then our social-studies unit 
on the state of California suggested to 
Robert P. that he make a Mexican adobe 
house. Jennie and Linda were constructing 
a Spanish California scene, which had mu h 
excellent detail. Donna began a modern 
California house. Raymond planned a mis- 
sion: George and Glen started another one, 
and I must say the sight of those fair-haired 
bovs, working intently on their bell tower con- 
structed of little branches fastened together by 
shredded tules and covered with adobe, was 
an inspiration. Howard worked out a Pueblo 
Indian diorama, and Robert S. made a 
cave home. 

PROCEDURE 

Our general procedure was first to decide 
on the background for the diorama, paint 
it with water colors, and paste it on the back 
of the shelf. Then the ground cover was 
decided. For the Eskimo scenes, the chil- 
dren covered white construction paper with 
paste and sprinkled it with salt. For the 
desert scenes, they brought sand from the 
beach. Most of the scenes needed only dirt. 
The children would then proceed to the lar- 
ver constructions. This generally required 


further research, and Continued on page 80) 
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The Highest Man-Made 


Peak in the World 


EMPIRE STATE 


THE BUILDING HAS BEEN STRUCK 
BY LIGHTNING OFTENER THAN 
ANY OTHER STRUCTURE, BUT IT 
1S GROUNDED SO WELL THAT THE 
LIGHTNING DOESNT AFFECT IT. 
A BEACON LIGHT AND A TELE- 
VISION TOWER ARE AT THE TOP. 


ite | 


CONSTRUCTION BEGAN IN 1429 AND WAS COMPLETED IN 1931. 
ABOUT 2500 MEN WORKED ON THE BUILDING AT ONE TIME. 
EACH WEEK 4% STORIES WERE ERECTED, THE STEEL BEING 
RIVETED INTO PLACE ONLY 8O HOURS AFTER IT HAD 


BEEN FABRICATED IN PITTSBURGH, PA, 


IN 1945, A 8-25 ARMY BOMBER 
FLYING IN THE FOG STRUCK THE 
SIDE OF THE BUILDING 4925 FEET 
ABOVE GROUND. THE BUILDING 
1S SO WELL CONSTRUCTED THAT 
ONLY THE IMMEDIATE AREA 


WAS DAMAGED. 


ELEVATORS CARRYING 65 PERSONS TRAVEL FEET 
i} A MINUTE TO TAKE VISITORS TO THE TWO OBSERVATO- 
RIES, ON THE B@TH AND IO2ND FLOORS. VISITORS CAN 
HAVE LUNCH, BUY SOUVENIRS, AND LOOK OUT OVER THE 
CITY. AT NIGHT MILLIONS OF LIGHTS SHINE LIKE 

JEWELS IN THE DARKNESS, 


LOCATED AT FIFTH 
AVENUE AND 34TH 
STREET IN NEW YORK 
CITY, THE EMPIRE | 
STATE BUILDING IS - 
102 STORIES OR 1250 . 
FEET HIGH. THE TELE- » 
VISION TOWER ADDS 
222 FEET, MAKING A 
TOTAL OF 1472 FEET. THE 
BUILDING HOUSES 25,000 
OFFICE WORKERS, AND 


THROUGH ITS DOORS 


ABOUT 50,000 VISITORS 


EACH DAY. a 
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Helen T. Seele 


Teacher, Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 


SEATWORK FOR SECOND GRADE 
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TAKE A 


ow much do your children 

know about their county 
government? ‘To my dismay, I 
found that seventh-graders 
had studied state and national 
government but failed to know 
the basic organization of thei 
local county. Actually, this wasn't 
surprising, for no particular atten 
tion was given to it in our social- 
studies program. ‘Together we 
set out to become informed and 
at the same time to correlate some 
English review with the study 

Our aims for this unit were: 

1. To learn about the govern 
ment of our county. 

2. To practice and de velop skill 
in oral and written expression, 

}. To review the writing of 
business letters. 

t+. To gain an appreciation of 
the services rendered by county 
government as part of our demo- 
cratic system of government. 

To improve our ial com- 
petenc 

6. ‘Toimprove our skill in read- 
ing and interpreting charts and 
diagrams. 

We started the unit’ by reading 
all the material we could find 
about county government so that 
we could get a general overview 
and compare the functions with 
those of the state government. 
We then made a general summary 
and discussed points upon which 
we disagreed or were puzzled. 

Our next procedure was to pre- 
pare a list of county officers with 
the duties of each. 
wrote to the county clerk request- 


One pupil 


ing the names of the persons hold- 
ing the important offices in our 
county. 

Another child suggested that 
we invite one of our bus drivers 
who was the supervisor of the 
town in which we live (counties 
in New York State are divided in- 
to towns) to tell us about his du- 
ties as a member of the Board of 
Supervisors. The class president 
contacted him, and he consented 
to come. We decided to invite 
the other seventh grade to the 
talk and appointed people to ex- 
tend the invitation and arrange 


for the extra chairs. A_ special 


TRIP See 


committee was selected to act as 
interviewers, The class helped 
to plan the many questions we 
wanted to ask the supervisor, 

The visit was successful. The 
committees did their work con- 
scientiously, the group was atten- 
tive, and the interviewers asked 
well-planned, pertinent questions. 
Following the visit we wrote a re- 
port for our community notebook 
and a “thank vou” letter to our 
guest, the supervisor. 

Our curiosities were so whetted 
that the next logical procedure 
was to take a trip to our county 
seat. The two seventh grades 
planned the trip co-operatively. 
Our principal gave us permission 


to carry out the project and ar- 


Mildred Adams 


Teacher, Hammondsport Central School, 
Hammondsport, New York 


5. To develop attitudes and 
habits in social and civic compe- 
tence, such as co-operation, serv- 
ice, Courtesy, and responsibility. 

The children were enthusiastic 
and full of ideas. 
cussion we arrived at the follow- 


Through dis- 


ing objectives as desired outcomes 
of the trip. 

1. To find out additional facts 
about the government of our 
county. 

2. ‘To meet the persons and see 


the various types of buildings con- 


ourtesy, Willistown Tounship School, Pennsylvania 


Modern school buses not only have been the means of bringing about the con. 
solidation of schools but have opened new avenues of learning through field 
trips planned to awaken children’s interests outside the home community. 


ranged for us to use two school 
buses to transport the seventy pu- 
pils. The class secretary wrote 
the sheriff, county welfare com- 
missioner, and county clerk for 
appointments 

The purposes which we wished 
to accomplish from the trip were 
listed, as follows. 

1. To make our county gov- 
ernment more meaningful. 

2. To develop an appreciation 
for the services rendered. 

3. To develop a learning situa- 
tion in which all pupils regardless 
of learning ability might profit. 

+. ‘To give practice in oral and 
written Communication as a nor- 
mal life need rather than an arti- 
ficial class assignment. 


nected with the operation of the 
county government. 

Next, we planned our itinerary 

the jail, the county home, the 
court house and county clerk’s 
office. 

Then we discussed the number 
and kinds of committees necessary 
for the trip and the picnic lunch 
which we planned to eat before 
returning to school for our after- 
noon classes. It was finally de- 
cided that we should have four 
committees: a safety committee 
to guard against accidents, a cour- 
tesy committee to thank persons 
giving us services, a lunch com- 
mittee to supervise the lunch ar- 
rangements, and a picnic “clean 
up” committee. 
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‘Two days later we assembled 
in our home rooms for final in- 
structions. 

Each pupil received a sheet of 
paper upon which were written 
objectives of the trip, the places 
to be visited, and a few definite 
questions regarding each place, to 
guide observation and learning. 

The safety committee was in 
charge of loading the buses. Con- 
versation centered on the direc- 
tion in which we were traveling 
and the places we were to visit, 

Our first stop was the county 
jail. The turnkey guided us 
through the building. He showed 
us the laundry where some of the 
prisoners were at work, the kitch- 
en where we inspected the day's 
menu, and finally the cells, which, 
with one or two exceptions, were 
Most of the 
prisoners were working on the 
Each cell had a 


neat cot, an individual lavatory 


without occupants. 
county farm. 


with running water, and a radio. 
At the close of the tour the turn- 
key grouped the pupils in the 
chapel, explained the organization 
of the jail, and answered indi- 
vidual questions. 

From the jail we went to the 
county home, where the matron 
conducted us through the kitchen, 
the men’s quarters, and finally the 
infirmary, which appeared to be 
well equipped. 

After leaving the county home, 
we next visited the court house 
and county clerk's office. The 
county clerk explained how the 
deeds are recorded and showed 
records going back to the days of 
One of the 
clerks demonstrated the process 


Captain Williamson. 


of printing and recording a deed. 

The trip was successful in many 
respects. The pupils had learned 
a variety of facts which were indi- 
cated by their conversation, ques- 
tions, and formal reports. They 
had assumed responsibility and 
practic ed 


Continued on page 76 
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an automobile 


economics belong 


of “com 
in the elementary school?’ 


ve if it affects the lives of the 


elementatr hildren, and surel 
lent \c tually, basic econom- 
been n many so ial 
t ila tor ears Dut Nas 
t te re ed a ich Phat 
one of the reasons wh the ac- 
tual integration of arithmeti and 
il learn has been so slow. 
Many te he have tried to dra 
rithirnet t imits bv the tail 
I hee t number learnings as 
measuring to build a tepee” or 
! irit ost of material { ! 
ture when the real arth 
erstanding « red 
erat problems 
people the wer 
economic rea 


prompting the 


Pilyris to come to America? 
Or, what will happen if Florida 
Im mas 
at rops h as 
row 
‘ ™ te nal 
Ds 
t In 
t or the 
t rie 
‘ \r wl 
thet } 
Manv authoritics on world af 
fairs maintain that economic pres- 


sures are the major causes of war, 
lass discrimination, anc many 


wealthiest peaple could not enjoy luxuries 


ASIC ECONOMICS 


Is a Part of Social Studies 


In colonial days, beefsteak was seventeen cents a pound. But only one 
family in nine had a horse and carriage while today one out of three has 


Few traveled more than a hundred miles from home and the 


we consider commonplace today. 


other social ills. If we are going to 


educate for peace, we must teach 
an understanding of simple eco- 
nomic cause-and-effect situations. 
Another reason why. children 
will profit from a study of eco- 
nomics is that it will help them to 
acquire an understanding of the 
American way of life. To a child, 
state-owned industries can easily 
seem very ideal. His first reaction 
is that no one would have to pay 
taxes. A representative democ- 
racy such as ours depends on in- 
dividual and collective-individual 
lecisions. Only as man is free to 
choose, tolerate, and expand his 
opportunities, and to live by the 
results of his decisions, does he 
‘row in the wisdom and stature 
necessary to make good citizen 
An economic svstem of free enter- 
prize guarantees this freedom. 
Since economics enters into 
most geographical, historical, and 
ivic units at the elementary level. 
the teacher should be espec ially 


areful to give it the attention that 


warrants. ‘The following check 
list shows some economic factors 
emmon to many problems. 
1. Standard of lI nc. This 
ites the comparative wealth 
a people, community, or fam- 
It cannot alwavs be measured 
terms of salarv or income. 
Farmers with little cash income 
ften more prosperous than 
itv people with higher fixed sal- 
aries. "The needs varv with areas. 
2. Personal finances. The mat- 
ter of allowances and how they 
should be spent, saving and thrift 
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Da you give et all the 


attention warviante / 


- 


Mildred H. Cole 


Principal, Lunt School, Falmouth, Maine 


in general, and to what extent it 
is right to expect parents to buy 
things need discussion. How did 
children in colonial times get their 
amusement? With no child-labor 
laws, children often went to work 
What usually hap- 
pened to their meager earnings? 


very young. 


Many children today would enjoy 
staying home to play games more 
than going to a poor movie if 
they stopped to think about it. 

> Community life. Most com- 
munities came into existence for 
economic reasons. What supports 
the particular one being studied? 
How are rural and urban commu- 
nities interdependent? Can com- 
munities live without industries? 

4. Money and banking. Exam- 
ples of the inflated dollar are evi- 
dent on all sides. Five cents often 
fails to buy a bar of candy or a 
bottle of soft drink. Inflation 
means that “prices are higher” 
but children must see that wages, 
rents, and other comparable items 
are up, too. Inflation is not new. 
During Washington's term of of- 
fice, strict laws were made in an 
effort to stop rising prices, 

The average child is not sure 
how banks make monev, or where 
the government gets the $6.25 
needed to pay $25 on an $18.75 
war bond: vet the storv of inter- 
est or putting money to work is 
almost as old as history itself. 
Manv of the early explorers had 
financial backers who ¢ xpec ted 
great returns from their monev. 

» Tane 


see the value of the town’s pav- 


Children can easils 


ing a street instead of each man’s 
paving the part in front of his 
Kinds of taxes 


interest. children—what_ responsi- 


own property. 


bilities should be local. state, and 
national. ‘They can see the fal- 
lacy of a general sales tax, in 
which people of unequal incomes 
and responsibilities pay the same 
amount of tax on an item. 


Children who think the govern- 
ment has money to do anything 
need to see the results when taxes 
get so high that they impair free- 
dom. What happens to democ- 
racy then? 

6. The law of supply and de- 
mand. Everyone in vour class 
knows it’s foolish to sell refrig- 
erators to Eskimos, but do they 
attribute the same reasoning to 
the price of meat? Why are to- 
matoes $.25 a pound in winter 
and only a fraction of that price 
in the summer? Why can Bolivia 
charge us a high price for tin, and 
what happens to Chile when we 
have plenty of nitrate and stop 
Eggs were a dollar 
apiece during the gold rush—a 
typical example of extreme infla- 


buving it? 


tion. 

Co-operation and competi- 
tion. Here is an important rela- 
tionship children need to learn. 
Examples of both competition 
and co-operation are important. 
When the railroads all run on the 
same gauge track, that is econom- 
ic co-operation. When they com- 
pete with each other for travel 
that is economic competition. 
What has happened to the stand- 
ard of merchandise in countries 
where competition has been elim- 
Both competition and 
co-operation are necessary in our 


inated? 


American wav of life. 

8. Big business and little bust- 
nesses. Right attitudes and un- 
cderstandings are necessary on 
both sides of this question, too. 
One cannot exist without the oth- 
er. The small manufacturing 
plant in vour town mav be mak- 
ing a basic contribution to some- 
hing manufactured by so-called 
Products that have 
prestige because of a name are 
often not superior to those made 


t 
big business. 


by smaller companies. Discrimi- 


nation and appreciation must be 
developed. 


Continued on page 79 
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A NOVEMBER GAME 


Edna Staples 


THANKSGIVING DINNER 
Ruth E. Libbey 


TURN-ABOUT WORDS 


Mabel Irene Huggins 


Make a list of all the things you 
might eat at a Thanksgiving dinner. 
Have as many different foods as 
there are players. All! the players 
except one, who is the caller, sit in 
chairs in a circle. Each player is 
given the name of one of the foods 
on your list but the caller does not 
know which person has what name. 
The caller then stands in the cen- 
ter and from the list calls out two 
foods, as, “pumpkin pie and ice 
cream.” The players having those 
names must quickly exchange seats 
while the caller tries to get one of 
their places. If he does, the one who 
is left out becomes caller. Occa- 
sionally he may say, “Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,” and everyone must ex- 
change places. 

This is more fun to play before 
you eat Thanksgiving dinner than 
it is after you have finished. 


WHAT DONT | LIKE? 


Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


I’m very fond of carrots 
But cannot stand a pea; 
I welcome every student, 
But pupils bother me. 


I never did like puppies, 

But kittens I adore; 
Although I don’t like apples, 
I often eat the core. 


I won’t take change in pennies 
But don’t refuse a cent; 

From all these funny statements, 
Please tell me what is meant. 


WALNUT TURTLES 


Florence Beck 


Paint half a walnut shell with 
splashes of green. When dry, glue 
it to a piece of dark-colored felt. 
(Glue holds better than paste.) 
Draw the head, tail, and legs in the 
right places on the felt. Then cut 
away all unwanted felt. Now make 
eyes with black paint and put 
splashes of green on the feet. 

If you want to, you may add a 
small pin to the underside and wear 
your turtle as a lapel pin. 


Fill in the blanks below with the 
names of Thanksgiving foods. 


With the help of the clues, fill in 
the blanks below. Then turn them 
around. You will find that they 
spell the same backwards or for- 
wards. 

P-P young dog 

t--t sound of a horn 

e-e Adam’s wife 

n--n middle of the day 
a baby wears it 


o 


t-t a little child 
.d-d father 

a-a girl’s name 

p--p sound of a chick 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


CALLING ALL DETECTIVES! 
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So many girls and boys came to 
Mr. John’s store during Book 
Week that some of the books 
were mislaid. Now he wants to 
put away all of them before he 
closes the store. Can you help 
him find the twenty books that 


are missing? 
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MR. GOBBLER 


Ruth Keister Henderson 


This 
feathers. 
a circle for the body with exten- 
sions on opposite sides for wings. 
Draw the head in the middle of the 


turkey gobbler has real 
To make hin, first draw 


body. Cut out the body and paste 
it on a large piece of paper. Draw 
the feet. Before the circle dries, 
slip several feathers under it to 
make a tail and to finish the wings. 
When the turkey has been complet- 
ed, add a suitable background. 

A smaller turkey, with a verse 
written beneath it, makes an attrac- 
tive Thanksgiving greeting card. 


WHICH IS SMALLER? 


Marion Paine Stevens 


Decide which is smaller in each 
pair of words below and draw a 
circle around it. 


book, brook 


house, horse 


The Riddle Box 


Why did the moron look over his 
glasses instead of through them? 
Why did the thunder clap? 
What Irish town can sometimes be 
found in a bottle? 
Why did the moron take a eatch- 
er’s glove when he went to his 
friend's house? 
Why did the doctor tiptoe quietly 
past the medicine cabinet? 
Why is a hinge like a beautiful 
girl? 
What can you hold without touch- 
ing it? 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 


1. What did Little Bopeep carry? 
2. Where did Little Boy Blue sleep? 
3. What frightened Miss Muffet? 

4. What did Little Jack Horner 


take out of a pie? 


STRING PICTURES 


Ida M. Pardue 


For some fun at your next party, 


10. 


turkey, truck 
barrel, berry 
moon, monkey 
shed, shell 
moth, mother 
pillow, plate 
feather, father 
chicken, kitchen 


give each guest a sheet of plain pa- 
per, a piece of string about 12” 
long, and a pencil. Each player 
should have a flat surface on which 
to work. Then the players make a 
picture by laying the string in some 
design on the paper. Details may 
be filled in with pencil. 


Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick — 


| THATS THE Wis ROGERS | 
| AT CLAREMORE , OKLAHOMA we't | 
LAND HERE $0 CAN IT. 
we 


| THE WILL ROGERS STATUE IN THE 
| ENTRANCE ROTUNDA. 


CURIOS AND SADDLES. 
WAS AN Expert 
AT RIDING ANO USING 

A 


A THANKSGIVING GAME 
Lena B. Ellingwood 


“Let’s play, ‘What did I have for 
my Thanksgiving dinner?’” said 
Annabel as the children sat around 
the fireplace in the living room. 

“That’s a good game!”’ George re- 
plied. “I had roast turkey for my 
Thanksgiving dinner. Your turn 
next, Lucy!” 

“But I don’t know how to play,” 
said Lucy. 

“Just repeat what George said, 
and add something more,” ex- 
plained Annabel. “Each player adds 
another food to the list, going round 
and round the circle, and the one 
who can name everything in order 
longest, wins the game.” 

“Well,” said Lucy after thinking 
a moment, “I had roast turkey and 
chicken pie for my Thanksgiving 
dinner.” 

"IT had roast turkey and chicken 
pie and ‘chocklits’ for my ‘Thanks- 
giving dinner!” put in little Elsie, 
curled up in Annabel’s lap. 

“And I,” said Annabel, “had 
roast turkey, chicken pie, choc- 
olates, and mashed potato for my 
Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“TI had roast turkey, chicken pie, 
chocolates, mashed potato, and 
cranberry jelly for my Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,” said Charles. “Now 
it’s your turn again, George!” 

“T had roast turkey and chicken 
pie and mashed potato and —” hesi- 
tated George; then laughed with 
the others as he added, “I’m out of 
the game! I left out something. 
You next, Lucy.” 

Lucy gave the list correctly, add- 
ing celery. Then it was Elsie’s 
turn, but she had fallen asleep on 
Annabel’s lap. 

Annabel, Charles, and Lucy kept 
on and on with the game until 
Annabel left out one article, which 
Charles said so confused him that 
he, too, forgot, and Lucy was pro- 
nounced the winner of the game, 
and the one with the best memory. 


WASN'T ROGERS KILLED 
IN AN AIRPLANE Caasn 7 
YES, HE WAS KILLED IN 
ALASKA IN 1935 
MIS BODY WAS 
Sa HERE FOR BURIAL. 


THE WiLL ROGERS TOMS IN 
FRONT OF THE MEMORIAL 
IN CLAREMORE, OKLAHOMA, 
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AN INDIAN SHADOW STICK 


Do you like to watch shadows? 
Do you know how they are made? 
When anvthing gets in the way of 
the sunlight it makes a shadow that 
looks like itself. Trees, houses, and 
other things make shadows. 

It is fun to watch your own shad- 
ow for it will hop and jump when 
you do. If you could stand in the 
same spot all day would your shad- 
ow stay the same size or in the same 
place? No. Early in the morning 
it would be long and point toward 
the west. At noon it would be very 
small and point toward the north. 
By sunset it would be long again 
and point toward the east. 

Do you know why this happens? 
It is because our earth is turning 
round and round and the sun is al- 
most standing still. The sun seems 
to rise in the east, move across the 
sky, and set in the west but the fact 
is that the earth is moving, not the 
sun. 

The Indians could tell time by 
looking at the position of the sun or 
at shadows. They often used the 
shadow of a stick put in the ground 
to tell the time. Would you like to 
make a shadow stick? 

A piece of wood 12” square will 
make a good base for it. Pound a 
nail up through the middle of the 
board and push a small stick over 
the nail so the stick will stand up- 
right. Now draw an Indian figure, 
as illustrated, about 3” high. Fold 
the paper double and cut two In- 
dians just alike. Draw features 
and color. 


Place one Indian on each side of 
the upright stick and paste the arms 
and heads together. Mark the di- 
rections north, east, south, and west 
on the base. Place the base so that 
it sits according to the true compass 
directions. (Someone can help you 
by using a compass.) 


Gladys Liljenberg 


To tell the time with your shad- 
ow stick, start at 8:00 A. M. and 
mark the place where the Indian’s 
shadow is pointing. At 9:00 do the 
same and continue every hour until 
sunset. The next day you can tell 
the time with your shadow stick. 
Which way does the shadow move? 


PETERS CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


STRAW “BEADS” 
Ruth E. Libbey 


Cut several colored plastic straws 
into 1” lengths, and several of a 
contrasting color into |.” lengths. 
Cut two long heavy threads. Put 
both threads through a short straw 
“bead”; then put a long “bead” on 
each thread separately; then both 
threads through a short one, and so 
on, until the necklace is as long as 
you wish. You can also make a 
bracelet to match. 


Virginia Gifford 
4 
4 s 
6 7 
8 
12 
A 4] 
16 
Peter, PETER, EATER. 
6b. WITHIN. 


7. YOUNG Cow. 
8. You AND 1. 


2.To CHEW A BONE. 


4. ALARGE BUNDLE. 
5. FROZEN WATER. 

9. Juice OF A TREE. 
r° NOTE IN SINGING SCALE. 


12. RHYMES WITH SAT. 
. SIXTY MINUTES -ABBY, 
IS: HE ATE _ APPLE, 
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TABLE FAVORS 


Roberta Wigton 


NAME THE BOOKS 


Ethel Hulslander 


Here is a turkey you can make as 
a favor for your Thanksgiving ta- 
ble. Each one can be just a little 
bit different so each guest will re- 
member his own. 

The body of the turkey may be a 
potato, onion, turnip, or any other 
similarly shaped fruit or vegetable. 
The neck and head are cut from 
cardboard and colored. The top of 
a tin can is used to make the wings 
and tail. Cut it with tin snips foi- 
lowing the heavy solid lines. Paint 
on the designs with tempera paint. 
Cut slits in the body in the right 
places to insert the tail, wings, and 
neck, 


The letters in the title of each 
book have been jumbled. Can you 
rearrange the letters to spell the 
names of six well-known books? 


WHAT IS IT? 


Hazel Cederborg 


Take the first |» of that and the 
first *: of ant. Now add the first 
', of kite and the first |: of sat. You 
need the first '; of give. Last of all 
add the last ‘: of sing. Put them 
all together and what November 
word do you have? 


What happened in 1809? 

Harold: Lineoln was born. 

Teacher: What happened in 1812? 

Harold: Why -er -er, Lincoln was 
three years old. 


Teacher: 


Small Boy (in theater): Excuse me, 
but you have my seat. 

Big Boy: Yeah? Can you prove it? 

Small Boy: 
cream cone and chewing gum on it. 

Big Boy: Oh! 


No, but left’ my ice- 


Smile 


Ruth. (upon seeing a caterpillar) : 
Look! There's a tail coming up the 
walk without any animal on it! 


Bill: Why do we call English our 
mother tongue? 
John: Because Mother uses it most! 


Van: Can you name the four seasons? 
Vark: Sure. Baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, and—marbles! 
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Notes from 


Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

I hope you’re getting your appe- 
tite sharpened up for Thanksgiving. 
Frankly, I’m rather worried about 
Agnes! I don’t know whether she 
has been getting too many field 
mice or just doesn’t like the food 
I give her any more. If you have 
any suggestions about what to feed 
a cat on Thanksgiving, please let 
me know. 

You might also send the names of 
some books that you liked and think 
that we might enjoy. Book Week is 
November 11-17, you know, and 
Agnes and I have decided to read a 
certain number every week. We 
don’t know where to start and we 
are wondering whether you would 
help us. Agnes and I will answer 
your letters and let you know what 
we are reading. Just write to me 
at F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, New York. 

Affectionately, 


Hart Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

You helped me name my new 
puppy, Timothy, who is _ three 
months old. What does Agnes think 
of that? 

Joe Bromley, Kansas 


Agnes likes the name “Timothy” 
but you know how cats feel about 
dogs, Joe! Agnes agrees that she 
likes nice dogs that don’t chase cats. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I am in the second grade and like 
it very much. We draw pictures 
and one day I drew a picture of 
Agnes. I am sending it to you. 

Wally Dunn, California 


Thank you very much, Wally. 
Agnes likes the picture, too, but she 
says that it looks more like her 
cousin, Suzy Q. I am sending a pic- 
ture of Agnes and me so that you 
can show it to your friends. 

(You are all welcome to a picture 
if you will send me $.10 to cover 
handling. ) 


We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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BRIGHT ENAMELS 
Will Make a 
Permanent Finish on Glass 


This handcraft activity was suggested by 
Lucia Mack, teacher of sixth grade in the 
Public Schools, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 


Practice painting on a curved sur- 
face by taping a strip of paper 
around a glass and painting on that. 


When painting the bottom, turn the 
Steady the bottem edge of the glass glass upside down so that it will 
on a table while painting the design. be steady and easy to work on. 


Some Tips to Help You 


@ Buy the smallest cans of enamel available, but 
have at least six gay colors. 


@ Use small brushes, flat or pointed. A separate 
brush for each color is a good idea. 


@ Turpentine is as important as the paint. Have 
plenty of it, but dole it out in smal! containers. 
Use it for removing paint smears, and for clean- 
ing brushes and hands. 


@ Rags are always scarce; have each child bring 
his own. 


@ One of Dad's old shirts makes a fine smock. 


@ Don't forget newspapers. Cover worktable with 
several layers, for there is sure to be a spill. 


@ Before painting, wash glass well with hot, soapy 
water, rinse, and dry. 


@ A good painter never gets more than the bristles 
of his brush into the paint, and he takes off the 
excess on the edge of the can. 


@ Original designs are more fun than patterns. 


Empty glasses and bottles make good handcraft 
material. Every child will be able to bring some. 
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Using Wax Crayons 


Irene Hazel’s group makes 
CRAYON ETCHINGS 


THERE is an element of surprise connected with crayon 
etching that is always intriguing to children. We cover 
half a sheet of 9” x 12” paper with colored crayons ap- 
plied in any way the fancy dictates. The crayons are 
rubbed on hard until the entire sheet is covered. Next 
we cover this multicolored sheet with black crayon until 
it is solid black. With a sharp point, a design or picture 
is drawn on the black surface. The point removes the 
black crayon so that the colors sparkle through. If larg- 
er areas of color are desired, a knife, fingernail, or scis- 
sors may be used to scratch away more of the black, until 
presto! there is an interesting crayon etching. 
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for Variety and Interest 


Jessie Todd’s pupils combine 


CRAYON AND TEMPERA 


PICTURES drawn with crayon on plain 
drawing paper are often more effective 
if the background is made black. This 
is easy to do because black tempera 
may be brushed over the whole pic- 
ture in a few big strokes. The water- 
mixed paint will not stay on the cray- 
on; it stays only on the drawing paper. 
White, and one or more colors, can be 
used for the original crayon picture. 
Press very hard on the crayons. The 
tempera must be put on rather thick. 
if it is too thin, it has a washed-out 
appearance. A color can be used in- 
stead of black if desired. 
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Vegetables Parade 


Glenelle McBeath 
Teacher, Second Grade, Park View School, Pueblo, Colorado 


YOUR children will enjoy making this gay 
parade to march across the bulletin board. 
After each child draws a chosen vegetable 
on scrap paper, he may trace it on colored 
paper, and add arms, legs, and features. 
Mount the vegetables on dark paper and 
arrange the parade so it is led by a major- 
ette, a drummer, and a trumpeter, with the 
others carrying health banners. 


— 
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Helen M. Smith 


TO MAKE a berry-basket wheelbarrow, cut two 11” lengths of % ” 
dowel rod. Bore a hole large enough to insert a match through each 
about 4” from one end. Cut a wheel 2%” in diameter from ply- 
wood. Cut a piece of a match for an axle. Put the wheel on the 
axle, and run the axle through the holes in the rods. Glue rods to 
bottom of basket, so that they extend for handles. Glue 2” legs to 
the bottom edge opposite the wheel. Paint with enamel. 

For the cart, cut an axle 7” long from ‘4’ dowel rod and drill a 
tiny hole through each end. Cut wheels 2%” in diameter from 
plywood. Slip wheels on axle; add cotter pins. For thills, use 
BOTTOM two %” dowel rods 9'/2” long. Nail axle and thills to the basket. 
-- VIEWS Paint with enamel and fill with small fruits or vegetables. 
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Maki 

In colonial times, dishes $4 

and tableware were often 

ewter bow 
ter is one of the softest 

and most easily worked 
| alloys, the colonists found 


it a useful material. 


You will need these 


a 
4 A circle of No. 16 or No. 18 gauge pewter. 
-* Bi To decide how big a circle you want, add 
_ together the width and depth for the finished 


bowl. 


other flat. 


and depth of the finished bowl. 


A wooden mallet with one end rounded, the —)} 


| Two hard-wood molds; one %&” deep and the 
size of the pewter circle, the other the size See x 
AY 


Place the shallow mold on 
a low bench or table, and 
stand in front of it. With 
your left hand, hold the cir- 
cle of pewter over the hol- 
low, just overlapping the 
edge toward you. Using 
the rounded end of the mal- 
let, strike the metal with a 
forward stroke about %” in 
from the edge. Swing the 
mallet; do not pound with 
it. Go all around the edge 
of the pewter circle, mov- 
ing it slightly after each 
blow. 

These blows will make ruf- 
fles or kinks along the edge, 
which must now be removed. 
Put the metal over the stake, 
face down, and pound out 
each kink with the flat end 
of the mallet. 

Next put the metal in the 
deeper mold and go around 
with a series of blows just 
below the first row, again 
using the rounded end of the 
mallet. Make your blows 
even more gentle than you 
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Elizabeth Matthews 


Elementary-school children will find it interesting to make pewter 
bowls and trays. Not only will such an experience give them a 
chance to work with metals, but they will gain a new appreciation 
for colonial craftsmen as well. A shallow round bowl is the simplest 
form for a beginner to attempt. ‘He should not try to make one 
more than three inches deep. 


items--- 


A "stake" with a rounded head. (An 8” 
length cut from the end of a small baseball 
bat makes a good stake. Square it off at 
the bottom on two opposite sides so that it 
can be held in a vise.) 

A round wooden block, flat at top and bot- 
tom, smaller than the base of the bowl. 

A half-round file. 

Fine steel wool and linseed oil. 


each row of blows, and so 
be harder to remove later. 
In order to make the bowl 
stand, you will need to flat- 
ten the base. With a soft 
pencil, outline on the out- 
side of the bow! the size that 
the base should be. Place 
the bowl face down on the 
circular block and flatten the 
base by hammering with the 
flat end of the wooden mal- 
let. Smooth the top edge of 
the bowl with a half-round 


did before. Again, pound file. 

out the kinks by placing the Polish the surface, inside 
bowl over the stake and and out, with very fine steel 
pounding with the flat end wool and linseed oil. 


of the mallet. Once more 
put the bowl in the deep 
mold and make a series of 
blows. Continue until the 
bowl is as deep as desired. 

It is important to pound 
out the kinks each time after 
you have gone around the 
bowl. Flattening them helps 
to shape the bowl. Also, if 
they are not removed, they 
will become deeper with 
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Souvenir Menu 
Middle Grades 


BELLE SMITH 
Teacher, Public School 181, Brooklyn, New York 


A MENU for Thanksgiving dinner is hidden inside 
this miniature table. The favor is made from a 
piece of 9” x 12” paper folded into sixteen sec- 
tions. Cut away two of the corners, as shown in 
Fig. 1. This leaves a flap on each side. 

Fold the flaps to meet in the center. On the 
lower half of each, draw with crayons a rug design. 
On the upper half of each flap, just above the rug 
design, draw a %” border up each side and across 
the top. (See Fig. 2.) This makes two of the 
table legs. 

Turn the paper over and mark off and color the 
table legs and table top as in Fig. 3. Cut out the 
area between the two legs at the top, and paste a 
strip of paper on the back of each leg for rein- 
forcement. Glue a 5” doily on the table top and 
put a flower seal in the center. 

Turn the paper over, open the flaps, and write 
the menu inside. (See Fig. 4.) Fold into a table 
shape. Add a support at the back if needed. 


| 
| 


Making a menu like the one shown here should be 
a happy and creative experience for children. The 
constructing of the table will interest them. Let 
them draw their own designs for the rug, and plan 
how to decorate and letter the menu attractively. 
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Were we see Yanet's spring 
tree. Sobbie's summer tree. 
Derrie's autumn tree. and 
winter tree. Draw- 
(ng the same tree in cach of 
the four seasons clarified 
the children's ideas about 


veasonal changes 
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rea Lessou 
TREES 


Anna Dunser 


Director of Art, Maplewood) Richmond Heights Schools, 
Maplewood, Missouri 


IN THE Sutton School, Mrs. Yourtree tried to help her pupils appreciate the beauty 
of trees and then draw them. Each child folded drawing paper 12” x 18” crosswise 
in the center to make a booklet of four pages. A tree as it appears in each season 
was drawn on one page of the booklet. There was much discussion and observa- 
tion of trees before a crayon was actually set to paper. 

The children talked of the characteristics of different trees. They observed that 
some had trunks which could be followed to the very top, looking smaller and smaller 
the higher they went. Other tree trunks divided several feet above the ground, and 
the branches divided and subdivided many times. The pupils found some young and 
slender trees that swayed gracefully in the wind. 

The children noted that in the spring the trunk and the branches of a tree can be 
seen even though the little new leaves are appearing. In summer, the tree is full of 
leaves and the branches cannot be seen so well. Trees in autumn have gay colors 
while in winter the bare branches make patterns against the sky. 

After the class had looked and talked about different trees they began to draw 
them. Although everyone had seen the same trees and heard the same discussion, 


their trees were as different and individual as the children themselves. 
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Our Own School in Pictures 


“Cutting buildings from gray paper 
is easier and quicker than painting 
them,’’ says Jessie Todd 


OUR school is of gray stone. One day we drew the school buildings in pencil 
on gray paper, cut them out, and mounted them. Doors, windows, trees, and 
so on, were painted with tempera. People were often included. Some chil- 
dren made all the buildings; others picked a definite corner and tried to make 
better and better pictures of it. Some noticed that one building is lighter 
than the rest and so the teacher had to supply gray pieces of different values. 
The class studied carefully the dark maroon color of the roof. There were many 
experiments to get exactly the right shade. Some painted large sheets a ma- 
roon color and cut out pieces for the roof. 

Art classes are short and therefore children must work quickly. This method 
was good to use because we didn't have to wait for gray paint to dry before 
adding windows and trees. 


A Good Art Activity 
for American 
Education Week 


# 
\ 
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BOOK PLATES offer a good problem in design. Abstract designs, decorative 
borders, or silhouettes of book characters are suggested here. Children 
should be free to develop their own. Care must be taken to make the design 
large enough to fill the space but small enough so the book plate will not 
be crowded. 

The book plates themselves are different shapes of gummed paper, which 
may be purchased in sheets of various colors or in rolls of brown used for seal- 
ing packages. The designs are cut from construction paper and mounted in 
place, or drawn on the gummed paper and colored. 

If a child mounts a book plate in each of his books, they may be brought 
to school for others to read with no danger of anyone's forgetting to whom 
the book belongs. 
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A Book-Week Activity 
with Gummed Paper 
by Opal Hoagland 


immy 
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PROGRAM 


Song for Armistice Day 


Words and Music by Elva 8S, Daniels 


1. Onthisday in mid-No - vem- ber He - roes brave shall re - 
2. Nowto-day our goal is sight - ed. We strive for aworld u- 
: i i 
Ls 
i i i 
— 
i i 
mem - ber, Men whose cour - age nev-er failed them, Though grave 
nit - ed, And the bar - riers that once bound us Will not 
i i i 
+ t 
as - sailed them, And to-day our 
ham-per OF sur- round us. So welook for a 
i i i 
i... i 
i i 


flag waves free, 


We 


sa - lute those 


he-roes for their 


brav -er -y. 


world that’s free, Where as broth-ers all men work in har -mo-ny. 
= = = 
i 
1 
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Lhanksgivin 


We bow our heads in praver 
And thank God for His blessings, 


And 


His love that’s evervwhere 


THANKSGIVING SLEIGH RIDE 
Ruth Dixon 


The ‘Thistledown Fairies from Flutterwing Way 
Are taking a Thanksgiving sleigh ride today. 


They harness their sea shell to snowbirds, and oh, 
When ‘Twink toots the trumpet away they all go! 


‘There's 


With Cranberry lantern in case it grows dark, 


lweedles, with ear muffs, and ‘Twinkle D. ‘Tark 


There's Toots, hitched behind— but he’s holding on tight 


And ‘Tinkle who dusts off the stars every night. 


Thev re riding to Grandmother Thistledown’s home, 
Just thirty wings south of the Willow Tree Gnome, 


And there they will eat just as much as they're able 
Of Thanksgiving goodies on Grandmother's table. 


Of fern seed, roast chestnuts with wintergreen, mv! 
And snowflakes and honey and buttercup pie! 


And all will sav thank vou, and oh, not a soul 
Will drink up the 


m a nut finger bowl! 


dew fre 


And drudgery dies 


Dav has come 
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The people walking 


WINTER SLEEPERS 
Maude Wood Henry 


Where do you think the woodfolk go 
When winter comes with cold and snow? 
Like people, all of these contrive 

In various ways to keep alive. 

Most birds, and beasts like elk, migrate, 
While many others hibernate. 


In a far chamber tunneled deep 

Below the frost line, woodchucks sleep. 

The bear, fat as a butterball, 

Asleep will need no food at all. 

When black bear wakes in springtime, 
she 

May bring out a young family. 


In burrows, well placed underground, 

Chipmunk and ground squirrel too 
are found. 

‘They wake to eat their winter hoard 

Of nuts and seeds that they have storcd. 

Raccoon lives in a hollow tree: 

\ big and heavy fellow, he 


Curls in a ball and hides his nose, 


Phes're comin Thes're coming! Make wav for th Using his tail for warm bedclothes 
= Covered with ice in mud and slime 
Of the Vhistledown Piiries from Platterwing Wav! ponds, frogs pass the wintertime 
— 
APY PATHER ALL SET 
1 ) ON Perr n to reprint these poems has beer fre he following: the 
= s hor, for “Thanksgiving Sleigh Ride the hor, for “Winter Sleeper : » 
author, for “Father Son’ fr the author, for 4 Eleanor Dennis 
Prayer’ ginally Thanksgiving Day Thar ng from My Bed 
Alive \ orton Ti I hed | See ed You she uld have seen the cooks 
When reat- randpa was a ane man 
That Grandma made for me 
\nd went upstairs to bed, Chuck full of raisins, dates. and 
\ tallow candle lit the way nuts, 
for him. Grandmother said And cute as he could be 
W. P. King Marjorie Allen Anderson : 
\\ Fath When he was finished baking 
If vou can think Lyery day I smile and greet And was ready to come out, 
! wer ipstairs te 
About vour work Lhe people walking down our street. For fear that he would run away 
H his | la lam 
! ms hand a Lamp 
\ al \s being help Thev hurry off to catch the bus, Like one I heard about. 
w te spread 
lo someone else, And even though thev dont know us. 
\ | the little | You soon will find They smile, and answer when I sa We spread our hands and got all 
I hat pstairs to be That that alone Right after breakfast everv dav set 
Wit flashlight Will make vour task (,0o0d morning! fo catch him if he ran. 
jut he just staved right where 
\ happier one Phen after lunch the neighbors stop 
he was 
th head \ minute on their way to shop: , 
In Grandma’s cooky pan. 
— — They greet me as I'm playing ball 
lo each task done 1 
\r be when on ttle be In our front vard, and hear me cal! His stomach puffled out so far 
Some little touch Good 
hall alter me a n We couldn't help but giggle. 
Hell } Phat goes bevond 
‘ ittle m I What ; ar I play as long as I can see: He was so big and fat and round 
iat IS required, 
OT ele \s friends pass by they wave at me: He couldn't even wiggle. 
Your work becomes 
ut stil call trom our front gate 
\ PRAYER And leads you out oe THANKSGIVING 
ood evening 
Into a realm 
Isla Paschal Richardson Where pleasure lives Oh, it’s such fun to smile and greet Isla Paschal Richardson 


down our street count vour blessings 


Thev sav to 
when 

Thanksgiving Day draws nigh: 

I'm thankful for so many things 


I just can’t count that high! 


Self 
Cah 
| 
i 
° } 
| 
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CHARACTERS 
rommMyY—A real boy. 
SALLY SPELLER 
CEORGE GEOGRAPHY 
SAMMY SOCIAL STUDIES 
ALBERT ARITHMETHE 
MARY MUSIC 

CostuMES 


Each child who takes the part of a 
book has a large book cut from card- 
board fastened to the front of | his 
clothes. The name of the book that he 
represents is printed on it. 


Tommy is sleeping in a chair 
in backeround. Two books are on 
the floor beside him—the pages of 
one are ruffled and torn apart 
and the other has the back bent 
until it looks as if it were almost 
torn off.) 

(Sally Speller and 
Geography hurry on the stage 
from op posite sides. ) 

SALLY SPELLER ~~ Hello, George 
Geography ! Where have you 
been? 

GEORGE GEGGRAPHY~— Yes, Sally 
Speller. 


Gre 


Why, vou are wet! 


‘Tommy left me on the 
playground last night. ‘The jan- 
itor found me this morning but 
it had started to rain before he 
picked me up. I am afraid my 
cover is streaked, and I will look 
very out of shape when I dry. 

SALLY SPELLER— Qh, that care- 
less Tommy! He left me out in 
his own yard when I was brand 
new. ‘The neighbor's puppy was 
chewing me up when ‘Tommy's 
mother came to my rescue. See 
where my back is mended. 

GEORGE GEOGRAPHY~— I think I 
hear someone coming. 

(The door opens and Sammy 
Social Studies enters. 

SAMMY SOCIAL Hello! 
Did you miss me? 

SALLY SPELLER—I did. You 
haven’t been in Tommy's desk 
since last week. 


Whe children will like doing 
The audience will enjoy seeing t-- 


oud youll get a good fotnt across with 


74 Play by Alice Ut. Read, Jeacher, 
Publie School, Griswold, Towa 


SAMMY SOCIAL sTUDIES—No, 
He left me out on the 

One of the patrol 
members picked me up and took 
me to Lost and Found this after- 


noon. 


haven't. 
playground. 


I wonder if ‘Tommy even 
knows where he left me this time. 
He has lest me three times this 
year. Look, here comes Albert 
Arithmetic. and he seems to be 
badly injured. 

Albert Arithmetic is badly ruf- 
fled. The cardboard ts even torn 
around the edges. He limps as he 
comes to the center of the stage.) 


GEORGE GEOGRAPHY You are 
really battered up, Albert. What 
happened to you? 

ALBERT ARITHMETIC-I guess 


vou all know that Tommy doesn't 
like me very well. He is always 
because he thinks 
that I am so hard. 

SALLY SPELLER— He doesn’t ex- 
actly like me either. 

SAMMY 


complaining 


SOCIAL sTUDIES—He 
I'm full of all 
sorts of interesting information, 
but he never takes the trouble to 
find out. ‘Tell us, Albert, what 
happened to you? 


ALBERT ARITH METIC~— Yesterday 


never reads me. 


‘Tommy lost his temper because 
he could not work one of my 
problems and he threw me across 
the room. I lay there on the floor 
all night. ‘This morning he picked 
me up and brought me back to 
school. He shoved me into his 
desk so hard that it cracked my 
back and tore my pages. Oh, 
here comes Mary Music. 

Mary Music comes onto the 
stage. She is covered with ink 


Spots and pencil marks. She looks 
ashamed. 
SAMMY SOCIAL sTUpIES—Hello! 


Mary, come and join us. 


MARY MUSIC—Oh! Please don’t 


stare at me. I am so ashamed of 
the way I look. I don't see why 
I was given to a boy like Tommy. 
He is so careless. 

SALLY SPELLER—I wish there 
was some way we could make 
Tommy realize how he treats us. 
It would serve him right if we all 
ran away. Once we were gone, 
he would really miss us, 

GEORGE GEOGRAPHY—That is 
too severe punishment. Tommy’s 
life would be pretty dull without 
books. Couldn't we show him 
some other way? 

SALLY SPELLER—Let’s do all 
the things to ‘Tommy that he has 
done to us. 

SAMMY SOCIAL sTUDIES—I'm 
willing. 

ALBERT ARITHMETIC 
at Tommy) 


looking 
He is asleep now. 
Let’s get what we need and do it 
right away. 

All the Books hurry from the 
stave. Soon they come back armed 
with a bottle of ink, a bucket of 
water, a puppy, a pencil, and so 
forth. Albert Arithmetic is roll- 
ing up his sleeves. Sally Speller 
is tying on an apron, and others 
are preparing for action. George 
Geography and Albert Arithmetic 
full Tommy’s chair to front of 
stage. They form a circle around 
him. Sammy Social Studies taps 
Tommy on the head. Tommy 
wakens and stares in bewilder- 
ment at the anger) 
rounding him.) 

ALBERT ARITHMETIC—Tommy, 
you better get ready to defend 
yourself, because we are going to 


books sur- 


treat you just the way you have 
been treating us. 

TOoMMY—Oh! I must be dream- 
ing. Books can’t talk. 

GEORGE GEOGRAPHY—You will 
know that you are awake when 
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I throw this water on you. (He 
lifts the bucket as though about 
to throw the water on Tommy.) 

TOMMY~—Please don’t! I know 
I left you outside and you got wet 
in the rain. 

ALBERT ARITHMETIC ( grabbing 
Tommy)—Let me pick him up 
and throw him across the room. 

(Tommy shrinks back.) 

MARY MUsIC- I want to empty 
this bottle of ink on him first. 

SALLY SPELLER—Tommy, how 
would you like to have a puppy 
chew you for an hour? 

have treated you 
badly. I didn’t stop to think. I 
guess I didn’t realize it made any 
difference. I just thought you 
were old schoolbooks. 

SAMMY SOCIAL STUDIES— Most 
of us were new when the teacher 
gave us to you. The rest of us 
were in good condition. All of us 
look old now. It’s your fault. 

GEORGE GEOGRAPHY—Tommy, 
you should be proud to have us 
to use. We are really fine books 
and we are interesting, tao. 

ALBERT ARITHMETIC—Tommy, 
I've heard you say that you want 
to be an airplane pilot. 

TOMMY Qh, I do! I want to 
be an airplane pilot more than 
anything else in the world. 

ALBERT ARITHMETIC Airplane 
pilots have to know a lot of arith- 
metic to figure their course. 

GEORGE GEOGRAPHY My maps 
will show you where to travel. I 
even have a chart that tells the 
number of air miles between cit- 
ies and the routes of the principal 
airlines. 


SAMMY SOCIAL sTUuDIES—If you 
would read me, you would find a 
whole chapter about airplanes. 

I guess you are right. 
I'm really missing a lot. And I’m 
ashamed 


TOMMY 


Continued on page 77) 
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THANKSGIVING EVE 


Charlotte A. McKnight 


Teacher, Second Grade, 
Public Sche 
Clarksburg, New Jersey 


CHARACTERS 


MOTIIER JACK ANNOUNCER 
FATHER JERRY CHART NARRATORS 


SETTING 


\ comfortable living room. Facing center 
front is a make-believe television set. 
light bulb of battery-operated lantern set 
inside the box above the screen opening il 
luminates charts placed there in succession 
in imitation of a television show. Turning 
the light on represents turning on the set. 
Charts made by the children are large 
enough to be seen easily by the audience. 


SLGCESTION 


If a small cast is desired, all the tele- 
vision narration can be done by one or two 
children. Speeches for Jerry and Jack can 
be adapted for one child, either boy or girl. 
Announcers and Narrators off stage may use 
a loud speaker or a megaphone device to 
help them project their voices if necessary. 


Mother is sewing. Father is read- 
ing his newspaper. The boys are 
playing a game together. 

MOTHER—My! Won't Grandma 
and Grandpa be glad to see you boys! 
You've grown inches since you were 
at the farm last summer. 

I like going to the farm for 
‘Thanksgiving. 

yerry-So do I! lonesome 
for Grandma and Grandpa. 

FATHER—We ought to get started 
early so that we won't be too late to 
go to church with the family. 

MOoTHER—That means you boys 
need to go to bed soon. Why don't 
you take your baths now? Then you 
can come back into the living room in 
your pajamas for a little while. 

FATHER If you are back here by 
eight o'clock, we'll turn on the tele- 
vision set for half an hour. There's a 
program about Thanksgiving sched- 
uled for that time. 

pERRY Oh, goody! 

Well hurry. Come on, 
Jerry, let's get going. 

Children put their game away 
and then leave. 

FATHER This has been a good 
year. We have all been happy and 
healthy. ‘That is really what counts. 

mMoTHER- Yes, it has been a good 
year. We have much to be thankful 
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rograms 


for THANKSGIVING 


for. (Pause. 


ing on the radio. Turns on the 


I wonder what's play- 


radio. 

Chorus sings “Count Your Many 
Blessings.” 

Boys re-enter the room. 

JACK Here we are, Mother. Don't 
we look clean? | washed Jerry’s ears. 
He couldn't seem to get them clean. 

peERRY—He scrubbed me hard, too. 
It hurt. 

MOTHER—You both look clean to 
me, Ye u did a job. 

TERRY Are we in time for the tele- 
vision show? 

FATHER Yes, you are just about 
in time. Turns on set. 

pAcK—Qh, bov! Picks a plac é to 
sit. Here's where ['m going to sit. 

rERRY—I sit over here. 

Joys find their seats. Mother and 
Father adjust chairs to face set. 
The following chart is displayed. 


Ihe First Thanksgiving - 
As presented by 
‘The Grade Pupils 
name School 
city State 
Announcer i not seen by audi- 
ence. 

ANNOUNCER~— Good evening, friends. 
Tonight we bring you on television 
the story of the first ‘Thanksgiving. 

As each new chart is placed in the 
television set, the Narrator for that 
chart, unseen by the audience, ex- 
plains its meaning. 

CHART |—A long time ago, many 
Pilgrims lived in England. They be- 
lieved that everyone should be al- 
lowed to worship God as he chose. 

CHART 2—However, the King or- 
dered all of his people to worship ac- 
cording to the Church of England. 
The Pilgrims did not want to do 
this. They decided to go to Holland, 
where they could worship as they 
pleased. 

CHART 3—The Pilgrims liked their 
new home. ‘The men found work to 
do. ‘The children made friends with 
the Dutch children. ‘They learned to 
speak the Dutch language. ‘They were 
becoming like the Dutch children. 

CHART 4—The Pilgrims decided to 
go to America, The ship they sailed 


on was called the “Mavflower.” It 
sailed through many storms. 

CHART 5—The Pilgrims finally land- 
ed at Plymouth in 1620. They built 
a meetinghouse of logs. They made 
their homes of logs too. 

CHART 6—Before they left their 
ship, the Pilgrims wrote a set of rules 
to live by. ‘These rules were called 
“The Mayflower Compact.” 

CHART 7—Squanto, Indian, 
taught the Pilgrims how to plant corn. 
He taught them how to fertilize the 
ground by putting a fish in each hill. 

8—When the crops were 
harvested, they decided to give thanks 
to God for their many blessings. 

cHart 9—The Pilgrims prepared a 
feast. ‘They had roasted corn. Thev 
had wild turkeys. They invited the 
Indians to be their guests. 

cHART 10—This was the _ first 
Thanksgiving. Continued on page 75) 


WE ARE THANKFUL 


Martha V. Binde 


Itinerant Music Teacher, 
Public Schools, 
Houston, Texas 


program calls for eight 


Speakers. The first gives thanks 
for the Pilgrims and Indians, who are 
represented by children in costume. 
‘The others carry actual examples, rep- 
licas, or large pictures of the things 
for which they give thanks: sheaves 
of grain; fruits and vegetables; flow- 
ers, tree branches, and vines; birds; 
church, home, school; contributions 
of inventors, musicians, writers, and 
so on; American flag. 

Each Speaker may be accompanied 
by other children carrying related ob- 
jects or pictures. (All could speak in 
unison if desired.) This arrangement 
gives a large number of children an 
opportunity to appear, but the pro- 
gram could be done satisfactorily by 
the eight Speakers with the audience 
Have the words 
printed on song sheets if possible. ) 

The chorus may be seated on the 
stage or in the front of the audito- 
rium. They make a nice appearance 


singing the songs. 
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in vestments or capes of white crepe 
paper. 

If teachers and pupils talk over this 
program idea, they can make it into a 
creative activity. ‘The children can 
name the things for which they are 
thankful, collect or draw the examples 
to show, and write their own versions 
of the speeches. They may even help 
select other songs that would be suit- 


able. 
THE PROGRAM 


Before the curtain opens, Chorus 
sings first two stanzas of “Joy of 
Harvest” or “Autumn Thanks.” Cur- 
tain opens to show a group of chil- 
dren dressed as Pilgrims and Indians 
standing at the back of the stage 
where they remain throughout the 
program. 

Speakers enter first from one side 
and then from the other, followed bj 
those who are to stand with them. 
After saying his lines, the Speaker 
steps‘to one side of platform. The 
others leave the stage. 

FIRST SPEAKER—We are thankful 
for the Indians, who were the first 
Americans, and for the Pilgrims, who 
endured all kinds of hardships and 
gave us our first Thanksgiving 

Chorus sings the “Doxology” or 
“Come, Thou Almighty King.” One 
Pilgrim drops his head as if in prayer. 
Chorus sings first stanza of “America 
the Beautiful.’’) 

SECOND SPEAKER We are thankful 
for our cornfields and “amber waves 
of grain.” 

THIRD SPEAKER We are thankful 
for the gardens, farms, and orchards 
of “the fraited plain.” 

(Chorus sings first two stanzas of 
“For the Beauty of the Earth.” 

FOURTH SPEAKER—We are thankful 
for the flowers that make our land 
beautiful. 

(Chorus sings refrain of “Listen to 
the Mockingbird,” or any other bird 
song. Chorus may whistle the tune 
the second time.) 

FIFTH SPEAKER- We are thankful 
for the green trees of our forests and 
the native birds that sing in them and 
for all the wild creatures that live 
in them. 

(Chorus sings stanzas four and five 
of “For the Beauty of the Earth.” ) 

SIXTH SPEAKER—We are thankful 
for our homes, our churches, and our 
schools, all of which help to make our 
country & wonderful land in which 
to live. (Continued on page 79) 


ALL ABOARD FOR 
THANKSGIVING 


Helen Ramsey 


(CHARACTERS 
Mk. stTONE—School-bus driver. 
-Plays the aceordion (or some other 
instrument). 


CAROLYN MARY LARRY 
PAM VERNON LETTY 
kept } 

A nh. 
Db. children 


OTHER PUPILS —As many as desired. 
COSTUMES 


Mr. Stone wears cap with visor. spectacles 
or goggles, heavy jacket. Boys and girls 
wear school clothes, light wraps: they carry 
hooks, lunch boxes, aid so forth. 


SETTING 


Interior of the school bus. Across stage, 
two rows of seats are arranged with an aisle 
between: driver sits in front. As characters 
speak, they turn in seats to face the audi- 
ence. Mr. Stone imitates real bus driver 
pretending to steer, shift, use the brake, and 
so forth. He has a horn which he uses fre- 
quently. 


Musi 

“Marching through Georgia” is found in 
Our War Songs, published by 5. Brainards® 
Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. “Over the River and 
through the Wood” is in The Silver Book of 
Songs (Hall & MeCreary Co., Chicago 5) 

At rise of curtain, characters are 
all in place.) 

CHILDREN (Sing to tune of chorus 
of “Marching through Georgia” 
Hooray! Hooray! 

Vacation starts today 

Hooray ! Hooray ! 

We've lots of time for play. 
No studying, no lessons, 

We will put our books away. 
All aboard for Thanksgiving. 

They end with a vigorous shout. 
CAROLYN Isn't it exciting? 
PAM—Just think! Four whole days 

of vacation. 

MARY~ Well, I like school. Id just 
as soon be coming back Friday. 

Jeers from some. 

GRETA (timidly)-1 too like our 
school. It is such a fine one, and the 
teacher is very kind. 

VERNON You bet! Miss Gray is a 
peach. 

(Mr. Stone prete nds to put on 
brake. Bus stops and Mary rises. 

MR. STONE Evervbody out for 
Wood’s Crossing. 

ALL (ad lib; Good-by, Marv. See 
you next Monday. Happy Thanks- 


giving! 

Mary prete nds to step down. 
Mr. Stone closes door. Starts bus 
Children wave. Mary exits.) 

LARRY—Are we on time, Mr. Stone? 

MR. STONE--Just about, Larry 


CAROLYN (looks out of window) 
Oh, look, everybody! It’s snowing! 

(All pretend to look out. 

PAM—Goody! Snow for Thanks- 


giving. 
LeTTy—Itll be a real old-fashioned 
one. You know— (She sings part of 


“Over the River and through the 
Wood.” All sing the last two lines 
with her, and Tony plays along on his 
accordion. Mr, Stone honks loudly.) 

VERNON That means we can do 
some coasting during our holiday. 

MR. STONE— Watch out, everybody. 

He brings bus to a sudden stop; all 
lean forward as if on signal.’ 

CAROLYN—What is the trouble, 
Mr. Stone? 

MR. STONE—I dont know, but 
something's wrong with the motor. 

VERNON—Can we help you? 

MR. STONE—No, thank you, I be- 
lieve not, Vernon. T'll just look un- 
der the hood and find out the trouble. 
(Pretends to step down. 

paAM—What do you suppose is the 
matter? 

GRETA (anxiously )~—Is it something 
serious? 

LARRY—Don't worry. Whatever 1 
is, Mr. Stone can fix it. 

CAROLYN (peering out 
ting back in the bus now. 

MR. STONE (pretends to work with 
tools)—You boys and girls just sit 
quiet back there; Ill have this old 
bus running in jig time. 

GRETA—I do hope we won't be late. 
My mother will be worried if I am 
not home on time. 

OTHERS—So will mine. 

LARRY—I won't care if we're late. 
My brothers will have to do my 
chores if I'm not there to do them. 

pAM—Mother expects me to help 
her this afternoon. She's having a 
big family dinner tomorrow. Do 
you think we'll be long, Mr. Stone? 

MR. STONE—I'm doing my best. 

CAROLYN~ What'll we do while we 


He’s get- 


wait? 

LeTry We might do our home- 
work. 

aLL—Oh, NO! (Ad lib other ex- 
pressions.) 

rony—Let’s repeat our ‘Thanksgiy 
ing program. 

ALL~Oh, NO! Not again. (If de- 
sired, the children can agree to this 
suggestion and a program of songs, 
recitations, dances, and instrumental 
numbers can be given.) 

(hesitantly) —1 have a sugges- 
tion. Since Continued on page 75 
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CHARACTERS 


Tall girl. 

BOOK ENDS Two boys 

HOOK WORM 

from Alice in Wonderland, 

HOHETNSON CHE SOF 

tibine 

hemi 

ALADDIN 

momo from Daughter of the Mountain, 

sacasawes from “I Showed the Way 
for Lewis and Clark.” 

TOM SAWYER 


Bien 


This play was written 
the use of bib puppets. although it 
could be done with other puppets or by 
children in regular costumes. Bib pup- 
pets are about 24” tall, headless, and 
worn like a bib, The actors’ faces be- 
come the faces of the puppets Armes 
and legs are cut from fiber board. The 
actors are clothed in black, whieh min- 
imizes the presence of their bodies. 

The bib puppets in “The Bookworm 
Turns” were selected by the children in 
Mes. MeGall’s room as their favorites. 
(See end of play for costume sugges- 
trons.) Your class may want to por: 
tray characters of their own liking. 


METTING 


\ small school library, For Scene 1 
the curtains are drawn apart just far 
enough to show a set of book shelves. 
The top row of books is flanked by 
book ends made to look like Mexicans 
sleeping with sombreros over their 
faces The lower shelf is full of books. 
There is a black sereen behind the 
shelves 

scene 2. with curtains wide apart, 
shows the same scene magnified. A long 
tuble represents the tep of the original 
set of shelves Real children dressed 
like Mexicans are the sleeping Book 
bods. Cardboard rectangles bearing the 
tithes of books represented by characters 
im the play stand between the Beok 
Fads. Bib puppet actors hide behind 
the talde The lower shelf of books is 
a sheet of paper with paintings of books 
on it tacked to the edge of the table 


and hanging down to the floor \ gap 
in this bettem row is left for Book. 
worms entrance, black curtain is 


stretched behind the table. 


0) THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Scene 1 


LIBRARIAN (entering, duster in 
hand, looks at calendar) — My, oh, 
me! This is Children’s Book 
Week. I must find time to dust 
the shelves so the library will look 
I declare! The 


books have been so busy I haven't 


nice and neat. 


been able to do any other work 
except check them in and out. 
Even my Mexican Book Ends are 
dusty. (Stoops over and remove 
book from lower shelf, leaving it 
‘The Book- 


worms have been moving. Poor 


oul, My goodne ss! 


things, I feel sorry for them. 
They just settle down one 
book and then some child takes 
it out to read. Well, Pll have to 
do something about this. Where's 
my insect sprayer? (Gets spray) 
gun and sprays shelves, especially 
place where book is out.) There! 
I guess that'll make ‘em hunt a 
new place to eat, or give them the 
asthma at least. Now [ll run out 
for al bit of lun h before someone 
comes in, 


Scene 2 


BOOKWORM (sneezing and sput- 
tering from the open space in the 
lowest rou of books 
an! IT was just getting to the kind 
of books I enjoy Sneere. Just 


Phat wom- 


when the chewing gets good, that 
woman and her spray gun ruin it 
forme. (Sneeze. I don’t want 
to go through those newspapers 
and comics again. Id rather 


starve first. (Sneeze.) 
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BOOKWORM 


TURNS 


Lillie Bonner MeGill 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Elementary School, Georgiana, Alabama 


FIRST BOOK END Keep quiet 
down there! Dont you know 
this is siesta time? 

BOOKWORM—Why, no. What's 
that? (Wriggles to standing po- 
tion 

SECOND BOOK Its when 
all us Mexicans take our noonday 
naps. Cant vou pl ase keep 
quiet about another hour? 

BOOKWORM. Now what do vou 
know about that! If [ have to 


keep quiet that long, Vl burst! 1, 


wonder what might be in all those 
be woks 

voicrs (behind the books 
We are! 

BOOKWORM Well, whoever vou 
are, come out and talk to me. 
Those be Ook ends have gone bac k 
to slee p. 

Each character in turn pops 
up from behind his book. 

BLACK SAMBO Did you call 


me? 


BOOKWORM (surprised) -No-o. 


Not exactly, but now that you're 
here, vou might as well stay and 
tell me all about vourself,. 

BLACK SAMBO. I'm Little Black 
Sambo. Look at the beautiful 
clothes my daddy bought for me 
at the Bazaar! The dav I got 
them, I went for a walk in the 
jungle. Well, the wicked old ti- 
gers took my pretty clothes and 
my little green umbrella, and then 
they went for a walk. If thev 
hadn't fought, I guess never 
have had my clothes again. You 
will have to go through that ad- 
venture with me! 


BOOKWORM | cant wait for 
the chance. If anyone else is 
awake, come cut and talk to me. 

auice--I'm Alice from Alice in 
Wonderland. Would you like me 
to tell you about my dreams? 

BOOKWORM — I certainly would. 

ALICE (gives high lights from 
her book as Black Sambo did)— 
But then maybe you're not brave 
enough to chew into my pages. 

BOOKWORM Who,me? [mthe 
bravest worm in this 

ROBINSON CRUSOE—If you are 
that brave, vou should have been 
along with me when I had my 
big adventure. 

BOOKWORM~ What's your name? 

ROBINSON CRUSOE-My name 
is Robinson Crusoe. (Gives high 
lights of his story.) Will you be 
afraid when I tell you that canni- 
bals visited my island? 

HEIDI Don't trv to scare him 
out of his skin, Robinson Crusoe. 
Don't you think it would be nice 
for you to visit me in the Alps, 
Mr. Bookworm? 

BOOKWORM It certainly would. 

He looks down at his le gs. Can 
you find enough skis for me? 
What's vour name, little girl? 

Heit Im Heidi, from Switz- 
erland. (Briefly outlines her sto- 
ry) Gracious, I talk too much! 

ROBIN. HOOD You surely do. 
Let somebody else have a word. 

BOOKWORM And who are you, 
young man? 

ROBIN HOOD —-I am the outlaw, 
Robin Hood. Gives bits from 
his story. 77 


Continued on page 77) 
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Glo-rious Fa ther, ourthanks to Thee we bring, 


er grate-ful cling, 


laukegiving, 


Words and Music by Olive A, Healy 


Thanks-giv-ing Day is _ here, hur-rah! Thanks -giv-ing Day is here! 
like our tur-key brown, hur-rah! We our tur-key brown! 
We all like pump-kin pic, hur-rah! We all like pump-kin pie! 


la - la - la la! Thanks-giv - ing Day 
la - la- la ia! We like our tur key brown! 
la - la - la la! all like pump kin pie! 


Music by Ruth Carver 


your cap and 


foodon that first —_ta - ble, you bowed your 


to pray; You thank Him to - day. 


== 
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As to Thy  mer-cy we 
cv - And Thy prais ¢s we joy - ous sing. 
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OUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, 


you can get it 
the counselor co 


free by sending specific questions to 
ncerned, in care of Tur INSTRUCTOR, 


(2hild Guidance 


Psychologist, Depart 
Public Schools 


How can I help the mother of a de 
formed boy who hinders his develop 
ment by doing too much for him? 


A handicapped child brings out 
in any adult a feeling of sympathy 
and a desire to be helpful. Parents 
have the added motivation of strong 
emotianal ties. Usually their emo 
tions are complex and it is neces- 
sary for them to know something of 
how they really feel. Sometimes 
they are a little resentful, but feel 
guilty about this resentment. As a 
result, they may bend over back- 
wards to show love and prote¢ ive- 
ness. Sometimes a mother’s “need 
to be needed” focuses on the handi- 
capped child 

One of the best ways you can be 
helpful is to plan a time when one 
or both parents can talk freely 
about their feelings without fear 
that the teacher will tell therm how 
they should feel. As a starter try 
something like, “I want to under- 
stand Johnny better. 1 would ap- 
preciate it if you would tell me 
something about his early develop- 
ment, and how you feel about his 


condition.” Regardless of what 


ent of Educational Counsel, 


Winnetka, Illinois 


comes up during the conference, be 
sure at the end you still want to 
understand Johnny and have not 
become a critic of his parents 


What vasy material can | recommend 
to mothers who want “something to 
read” about children’s development? 


Small pamphlets offer many ad 
vantages over longer books. Busy 
mothers are more likely to find time 
to start reading them Further 
more they are usually written with 
the emphasis upon practical utility. 
The Public Affairs pamphlets in- 
clude several of interest to parents, 
and the U.S. Children’s Bureau dis- 
tributes many excellent ones. Free 
catalogues listing government pam- 
phlets are available from the Supt 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
The pamphlets are very inexpen- 
sive. You may even secure free sin- 
gle copies by writing to your senator 
or representative, 

A list of good references may be 
secured by sending a self-addressed 
enve lope to Paul L. Hill, Tue 
Inrructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Elementary Science 


Glenn O. Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
LS. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Is it necessary for better understanding 
to divide the class into groups for the 
teaching of science? 


The size of your group and the 
number and kind of activities going 
on are influential factors. If there 
is sufficient apparatus or material 
for observation, children may work 
in small groups when they experi- 
ment so that they can observe more 
easily and so that more pupils will 
have opportunity for firsthand ex- 
periences. Sometimes the children 
may divide into groups, each work- 
ing on a separate problem relating 
to the main issue These groups 
then report their findings, and for 
this purpose the group meets as a 
whole 

When the group plans ways to 
work, they may mect as a whole, 
but when different phases of the 
plan are carried out, the children 
may work in small groups 

Science teaching does not differ 
fundamentally in its techniques 
from the teaching of social studies 
or any other elementary-school sub- 
ject. The same principles of group 
work hold true for all. 


How many units do you suggest that we 
try to cover during a school year in our 
sixth-grade science class? 


That depends on so many factors 
that an exact answer is impossible 
Units vary in length, the time de- 
voted to science study varies, the 
degree of integration and correla- 
tion with other school areas is not 
constant, and there is great varia- 
tion in the interest and ability of 
pupils and teachers as well. 

A variety of experiences in science 
is considered important. That is 
one clue to determining how many 
units to include. Science problems 
in the elementary school should be 
explored only to the extent of chil- 
dren’s interest and abilities. This, 
too, helps to tell when a unit ex- 
perience should be terminated. It 
is often as important to know when 
to stop as it is to know when to be- 
gin a unit of study in science. 
Science should, whenever it seems 
reasonable, be fused with other 
areas of study. Therefore, the 
number of units studied during one 
school term will be influenced by 
consideration of all points. 
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Editorial Department, Dansville, N. 


appear in that counselor's column, 


7 reply will 


or you will re- 


ceive one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope. 


cArt and SHandwork 


Jessie 


lusteuctor in Art, 
University 


Do fourth-grade children understand 
enough about the Pilgrims to paint pic. 
tures of them? 


They do if they have studied 
about therm in social studies and 
tried to imagine themselves with the 
people of long-ago Plymouth. It 
they have dramatized events and 
looked at many pictures of Pilgrim 
homes and costumes, it will be 
easier to paint their impression: 

A child can’t really paint a pic- 
ture of something until that some- 
thing is a part of hm. If he has 
a good understanding of the life of 
a Pilgrim, he will be able to express 
his ideas in paint 


Please help my third-graders draw wind. 
They study wind in science and I like 
to correlate art with other subjects. 


To get pictures with the feeling 
of wind, call the children’s atten- 
tion to the wind when it blows. 
Point out how the branches of the 
trees move and how the November 
leaves are blown down If it is 
raining, let them notice how the 
wind drives the rain 


Todd 


Laboratory School, 
of Chicago 


Science study may also suggest 
subjects for drawing. No doubt chil 
drett will be shown pictures of dif- 
ferent types of windmills. Some 
may have windmills on their home 
property, which they can draw 
from memory 


How can 1 help my children to make 
better posters? They insist on making 
the lettering too indistinct and fine. 


Such lettering is a common fail- 
ing @f posters made by the major- 
ity of children and even adults. 
Here are some pointers that will 
help you. 

1. ‘Tell your pupils that the aim 
of a poster is to attract attention 
and to enable a person to read it 
quickly. ‘This is impossible with 
small, indistinct lettering. 

2. Help them to reduce the num- 
ber of words so each word can be 
larger. 

3. Show them how to make wide 
letters. Perhaps some of them don’t 
know. 

4. Letter some simple posters 
yourself to demonstrate 


Reading and Language 


Mildred A. Dawson 


Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 


We have trouble with penmanship in 
the intermediate grades. What meth- 
ods jor improvement can you suggest? 


Children should write for a pur- 
pose ; for instance, they may do their 
best handwriting as they write their 
spelling lessons or write letters 
which will be mailed. They should 
keep a folder in which specimens 
of daily work, including hafidwrit- 
ing, are fied from time to time. 
Teachers should help pupils use 
handwriting scales in order to find 
weak spots and note progress. 


{fter teaching middle grades for sev- 
eral years 1 aow have “rst grade. Where 
can I get help on teaching reading? 


Undoubtedly there is a manual 
for the reading series which is basic 
in your school system. This should 
be of help. You may secure sample 
copies of the books and manuals 
for other reading series to get some 
supplementary ideas. Professional 
magazines carry advertisements of 
the more recently published reading 
series. An excellent book for you 
to own would be Lamoreaux and 


Lee’s Learning to Read through 
Experience Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York 1). This 
is devoted to first-grade reading. 


I rely on work in social studies, science, 


and reading to give my fifth-graders 
language training. Is this sufficient? 


The practice of integrating your 
language teaching with the remain- 
ing curricular areas is a currently 
approved one. It is possible to have 
much, if not all, of the oral and 
written communication situations 
arise in this way. However, you 
should make sure that the children 
are getting acquainted with var- 
ious speech and writing skills to 
be taken up in the intermediate 
grades, and that the skills are being 
mastered. You will need an occa- 
sional period for teaching a devel- 
opment lesson (punctuating, cap- 
italizing, and using good form in a 
letter). You may need short pe- 
riods for taking inventory of skills 
and giving drill where masterv is 
inadequate. Slow-learning pupils 
especially will need drill. 
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CHEVROLET @ PONTIAC 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which eppears in the current issues of Amer 


Also, in limited quant: 


Wow’ re sitting with the rest of your family in your 
farm kitchen in Ohio back in the 1870’ 
the light is an unsteady glow from tallow candles 
and whale oil lamps. 


As usual, 


Then—Dad walks in with a areat new discovery. 
He lights it 
Yes sir—this is 
the first genuine kerosene lamp in your part of 
the county! 


It’s a lamp—but what a difference. 


and the entire room seems to blaze. 


* * * 


Today a kerosene lamp is a poor excuse for 
light. But it marked the beginning of an im- 
portant event in the automobile world. 


You see, kerosene was one of the first practical 
uses to which petroleum could be put. And men 
kept looking for petroleum, drilling for it, to get 
kerosene from it. Then came the discovery of 
the automobile engine—which needed gasoline 
and gasoline is made from petroleum. Just as 
with kerosene, it’s done by distillation—heating 
the petroleum and condensing the vapors. 
Of course, the first gasoline would seem as crude 
today as a kerosene lamp. Soon companies like 
General Motors discovered that to step up 


lit the way lo adlomolice power 


engine power and efficiency, they would have to 
improve gasoline. Otherwise the engine would 
“knock”—and this knock kept power down. 


So GM men found a way to cut down knock by 
adding tetraethyl lead to the gasoline--making 
what we now call Ethyl gasoline. 


This was the beginning. Since then, GM men 
kept watching gasoline burning inside engines, 
through special quartz windows. They kept 
studying one-cylinder engines in their labora- 
and discovered the amazing new per- 


tories 


ican Farm Youth, Scholestic Magozines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, are available upon request. 


ties, the interesting booklet, ‘“Story of Genera! Motors,” may be obtoined free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room !1-170-R, Detroit 2, Michigan, 


formance that could be derived from automo- 
tive fuel by rearranging its molecules, as you’ve 
studied them in chemistry. 


The results? Better automotive power and big 
savings in gasoline. For instance, two gallons of 
gasoline do as much work in today’s GM cars as 
three did in models of 25 years ago. And there 
are even greater results. 


Building more and better ears led to more and 
better jobs. At GM alone there are more than 
150,000 men and women where there were once 
only a few thousand. And yet 
employe earns considerably more these days, 
while working fewer hours each week. 


the average 


In short, there are two illuminating facts about 
General Motors. One—as many car-owners will 
tell you—“you can’t beat a GM car for value.”’ 
Two—as the record shows——you can’t beat a 
company like GM for making more and better 
jobs. 


Heor HENRY J TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Netwo 


* * * 


Getting More Out of Engines and Fuels — here you 
see GM Research men steadily working away to get more 
power out of less gasoline. They are studying a laboratory 
engine in action——using special meters to check its per- 
formance, 
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YOUR COUNSELOR 


directions for sending questions 
ial di 
ocla tudies 
Hannah M. Lindahl 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 
; Mishawaka, Indiana 
What grade level would vou advise as Pioneer life was one of hardship 
the hest for the presentation of a unit and struggle. 
on conservation? ‘ 
In spite of the hardships, the pi- 
ss In a country where resources oneers had many good times by 
such as soil, water, and forests are combining work and play in get- 
often wasted through ignorance or togethers such as husking bees or 
carelessness, it is imperative that we quilting bees. 
4 develop an understanding of the Most of the fundamental needs 


need for conservation as well as 
give information concerning meth- 
ds of conservation The founda- 
tion for such a unit may be built 
in the primary grades by developing 
the habit of thrift in the use of 
school materials An organized 
unit relating to the conservation of 
our natural resources should then 
be presented in the middle crades. 


Could you explain fo me, ple ase, just 
uhat is meant by basic understandings 
in the social studies’ 

I think 


explanation For 


an example is the best 
instance, In a 
study of pioneer life in the fourth 
rade, the following basic under- 
standinys should emerce 
Perseverance and in- 
dustry characterized the men and 


omen ot pioneer days 


courage, 


Foster E. 


Professor of Mathermetics, New 


lioes the increased use of calculating 
nachines justly lowering achievement 


lecels in the number skills? 


1} u of calculating machines 

hould chance the emphasis on the 

{f work demanded in arith- 

et Lone columns ot three-or- 
bine numbers ire seldom 
dded un busine Oreanizations eX 
ty by mechanical mean The 
echamical | number work 

done by mechanical 
: ean Emphasis today should be 
on meaning and und rstanding of 


umbers and what they represent 
\ person need not add a long 


column of numbers to find the cost 


t purchases he made in a grocery 

rs tor The checker at the counter 
in determine tl cost mecham 

ily. It is more important for the 

‘ irchaser to understand the value 

a of money and whether he can af 
: wd to buy th urticles that he pre 
ents for checkin He needs to un- 

es derstand the relation of the cost of 
the artich to the amount set aside 

n his budeet for food The indi- 
gs dual must deal intelligently with 


number Hh rust be able to make 


ipproxnimavions and to see the re- 


City, 


Before making use of this free service, refer to the 


see pare 62 


of life, such as shelter, food, and 
clothing, provided by the 
work and resourcefulness of the pi- 
oneer families themselves. 


were 


Many of my pupils are interested in 
stamp collecting. Can this interest be 
related to the social studies? 


Stamp collecting is a fine activity 
for children, for it can be used to 
stimulate an interest in both his- 
tory and geography. Many United 
States Stamps commemorate out- 
standing historical events and char- 
acters Collecting these stamps 
will motivate the study of history. 
Stamps from formgn countries stim- 
ulate an interest in the people who 
live in those countries, and thus 
motivate a study of their environ- 
ment rherefore, stamp collecting 
is to be encouraged 


Meaningful cArithmetic 


Grossnickle 
Jersey Mate Teachers College, 
New Jersey 


lationship of one amount to anoth- 
er. This is the core of the meaning- 
ful approach to an understanding 
of number. 


Is it necessary to demonstrate with 
manipulative materials all the multipli. 
cation facts from | to 9 for each table? 


In most definitely not 
There may be a few slow learners 


cases 


who need concrete objects for find- 
ing all the facts in multiplication, 
but there should be relatively few 
of these pupils in most classes. 

After the pupil sees and under- 
stands the meaning of multiplica- 
tion and how a fact is found, he 
should be able to make many of the 
new facts from his knowledge of 
old facts. Thus, if a pupil knows 
that six 6’s are 36, he should be 
able to find that seven 6's are 42 
without manipulating concrete ob- 
jects The function of manipula- 
tive materials is to enable the pupil 
to discover the meaning ol process- 
es and to determine relationships 
and facts witnin a process This 
motivates the pupil's thinking in 
terms of real life problems 
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SERVICE 


cAudio-Visual cAids 


F. Dean MeClusky 


Associate Professor of Edueation, University 
of California, Los Angeles 


Please publish a list of motion pictures 
which are pertinent to the civil-defense 
training program. 


I suggest the following films. 

Survival under Atomic Attack, 
16 mm., sound, black and white, 
10 minutes (Castle Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29 This 
outlines six basic survival points. 

Pattern for Survival, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 20 minutes (Cornell 
Film Co., 1501 Broadway, New 
York 18). Put out in co-operation 
with the American Red Cross, the 
Army, and the Navy, this »icture 
dramatizes personal defense against 
atomic attack 

You Can Beat the A-Bomb, 16 
mm., sound, black and white, 20 
minutes (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd 
St.. New York 18 This film tells 
what to do in case of attack 

Atomic Alert, School, Home, and 
Street, 16 mm., sound, black and 
white, 16 minutes (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IIL). De- 
signed especially for children, this 
film gives proper protective meas- 
ures against atomic explosion. 


Can you tell me whether there is any 
real difference between sound and silent 
slidefilms? 


A silent slidefilm consists of a 
series of pictures generally with 
captions, printed photographically 
on a strip of 35 mm. film. A sound 
slidefilm is the same pictorially but 
the picture series is accompanied 
by a disk record which is played as 
the pictures are projected on the 
screen. The description and in- 
formation about each picture is 
given in more detail. 

Slidetilms are projected as stills, 
and neither silent nor sound slide- 
films can be projected by a motion- 
picture projector. Special projec- 
tors constructed for the purpose 
must be used. Sound or silent slide- 
films may be shown on the same 
projector, 

The records for the sound slide- 
film are designed to be played at 
a speed of 33's revolutions per min- 
ute. Any phonograph which can 
be operated at 3345 RPM may be 
used. However, outfits are avail- 
able in a single-unit case which will 
play the records and project the 
pr tures 


Vocal eWusic 


Laura Bryant 


Teacher of Singing, Publie Schools, 


Ithaca, New York 


1 am afraid to try teaching music. 
How may | overcome this fear so that 
1 will be able to help my pupils? 


There is a fallacy about teaching 
that should be exposed There is 
no special process for teaching mu- 
sit A good teacher 
The same princi- 


understands 
cood pedagogy 
ples that apply to teaching any 
other subject apply to teaching mu- 
sic You are alraid because you 
have not had the proper training 
or you think you haven't. If you 
can carry a tune you can handle 
music as you do the “three R’s.” 
If you are short on the subject mat- 
ter, keep a little ahead of the class 
and the first thing you know you 
will be learning the subject faster 
than the children 


Many of my pupils can’t sing. Is this 
a usual situation? What should I do 
about it? 


More than 20 per cent of school- 
age children are unable to match 
recogmze and tell one tone 
from another This can be cor- 
rected by systematic training with 
normal child. By constant 


tones 


every 


repetition, a child can be taught to 
imitate a tone correctly, no matter 
how “tone deaf” he may appear. 
‘The same process is used to teach a 
baby his first words. Music is a 
language and should be learned 
through the car as all languages 
are learned 


Please tell me what 1 can do to help 
the child who sings with a_ hoarse, 
forced tone, 


Teach him to relax. Make him 
laueh; show him how relaxed his 
muscles are when he laughs. Relax 
your own arm. Have him lift it and 
watch it fall heavily and swing 
back and forth. Lift his arm. 
Hold it, telling him to “let go” of 
it. You release it. It will prob- 
ably stay in mid-air where you left 
it—because he is “holding on” to 
it. By playing this game he soon 
learns to “let go” of his arm so that 
it falls without his help—relaxed. 
When he learns this, apply it to 
his jaw and neck. As soon as he 


relaxes his jaw, tongue, and neck, 
his tone will become free and pleas- 
ant. Have fun doing this 
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eachers’ 


ARTICLES for this department should not 
We prefer them typed, 
double-spaced, cach on a separate 8'2” P 
Put your name and address on each 
sheet and on every photograph or sample. 
Address: Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


exceed 300 words. 


sheet. 


INstructoR, Dansville, N.Y. 


FOR SLOW LEARNERS 
Nellie Ricker 


NCE a week I distribute 
to my slow-reading group 
typed slips to be studied. 
Then each pupil illustrates his 
slip to show that he is able to 
read it correctly. When the pic- 
tures are completed, each pupil 
reads his slip aloud and shows his 
picture. 
made by the class. 
with the slips attached, are made 
into a booklet for the reading 
table. 
The contents of the slips vary 
Sometimes there are 


Constructive criticism is 
The pictures, 


each week. 
items to be found in newspapers 
or magazines. ‘These are cut out 
and pasted in a scrapbook, Oc- 
casionally the lesson is about 
the months of the year, which are 
made into a calendar. Questions 
are sometimes used, requiring a 
search for pictures to illustrate the 
answer. ‘This sort of lesson gives 
pupils review of words and recog- 
nition of words outside the text- 
book. It is a thought lesson. It 
teaches research. It develops co- 
ordination. The pupils are en- 
thusiastic about this lesson and 
feel that they have really accom- 


plished something. 


HE reading of books by 


“IT RECOMMEND” 
Risa Schwalberg 
T children can be greatly 
stimulated if their class- 
mates recommend the books. We 
have a bulletin board called “I 
Recommend,” on which the chil- 
dren post their choices of books. 
This is the method used in 
maintaining the bulletin board. 
When a child reads a book which 
he believes his classmates will en- 
joy, he writes a brief recommen- 
dation of it, giving title, author, 
and classification--sea story, ad- 
venture story, mystery, sports sto- 


ry, and soon. Then follow a few 
sentences which tell what the 


Articles cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned, but if an item is not heard from in 
x 11” six months it may be considered rejected. 

We pay one dollar upon publication for 
each article used and an additional dollar 
for a photograph or a drawing. 


(lub 


Keep your contributions coming! 


book is about. An _ illustration 
may also be attached. 

The children show great inter- 
est in this “I Recommend” bulle- 
tin board, as can be seen from the 
fact that they write down the titles 
and authors of books which ap- 
peal to them, and that the mate- 
rial posted is constantly being 
changed. The pupils strive for 
correctness, legibility, and neat- 
ness in their book write-ups be- 
cause they know that their recom- 
mendations will not be displayed 
if they are not in good form. 


THE MAP SCALE 


Reta L. Smith 


EFORE I start teaching 

how to find distances on 

maps by using the scale 
of miles, I present material about 
scenic and historic places in the 
United States. Usually some of 
the children have been on vaca- 
tion trips and have pictures to 
show. Our encyclopedias have 
attractive colored pictures of some 
of the famous scenic spots. 

After the interest has become 
keen, we use the scale of miles to 
find out how far these places 
which we should like to visit are 
from where we live. This gives 
real meaning to the scale. I al- 
ways mention that the distance 
by highway is more, and in this 
connection we include a discus- 
sion about topography. 


THE SHADOW BOX 


Sister Mary Lucina 


E FouND the shadow- 

box suggestion given on 

page 35 of the April 

1951 Instructor helpful in cul- 

minating our unit on “Changes in 

American Living Brought About 

by the Inventions of the First Half 
of the Nineteenth Century.” 

One pupil constructed a box to 

resemble a television set. Other 

pupils made slides showing the 


need for the invention, the first 
model and its modern coynter- 
part, and graphs depicting influ- 
re- 
ferred to the first message sent by 


ences of the inventions. 


telegraph. ‘Two pupils wrote a 
script with music to accompany 
the slides. The class made a tape 
recording of the script. 

On the day of our progrem we 
hid the tape recorder behind the 
television set so as to make the 
situation more lifelike. Much in- 
terest and enthusiasm were shown 
not only by the members of our 
class, but also by visiting groups 
which we entertained. 


RATTLING RHYTHM 


Amy Elizabeth Jensen 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Columbus School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 

HE joy of rhythmic activ- 
ities is when 
the children create their 
own sound makers to accompany 
them. Colorful shakers, which 
they can use to keep time with 
songs they sing, dances they per- 
form, or instruments they play, 


increased 


can be easily made from paper 
plates. 

Plan a design for the bottoms 
of the plates—flowers, fruits, birds 
and animals, trees, geometric fig- 
ures, and so on--and add a suit- 
able border. 

Draw the design on a_ plate 
and color it with crayons. Put 
several handfuls of small stones, 
beans, corn, or something similar 
into the plate. Put another plate 
that you have-decorated on top, 
and sew the edges together with 
raffia, yarn, or string, using an 
overcasting or blanket stitch. At 
intervals, tie pieces of the raffia, 
yarn, or string, leaving long, loose 
ends that will wave cheerfully as 
you move your shaker in time to 
the music. 
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For Teachers of Younger Children 


will know exactly what 


l. Every child in school, no matter how young, 
enjoys having a part in making the arrangements 
for the activities to take place during American 
Education Week and Children’s Book Week. 
Make it a point to plan with your group when 
you prepare for these occasions. Even though 
the children’s part may be small, their enthusiasm 
may inspire their parents to visit the school 

2. In many schools an attractive folder which 
contains samples of the individual child's work is 
placed on his desk for the parent to see during 
open house If you follow this plan, use gay 


harmonizing colors r the construction paper 
from which the covers are made. Each one can 
be effectively decorated with a large creative 
desien. Be sure each child's name is prominently 
displayed on the desk top so that a parent can 
easily identify his child's place in the room. 


5. In addition to the art work relating to your 


social studi s, plan to d 


evote a period now and 
then to another kind of drawing, in which the 
children portray their own firsthand experience. 
Geing to the barbershop, buying a new pair of 
hoes, and watching men working with machines 


are subjects in which children are interested. 


6. Before the children begin to draw, discuss 
with them certain points they need to keep in 
rmind—makine large figures in order to fill their 
big paper, and so on. Help them to letter captions 
which will add to the interest of the finished 
drawing. A display of this type of work interests 


during open house 


rents and makes fine “conversation pieces” 


7. When emphasizing classroom safety, stimulate 
your children to think about safe practices they 
should follow and make a chart from their sug- 
gestions. These points need to be emphasized. 
Keep feet where others will not fall over them. 
Keep table drawers closed 

I.eep to the right 


Return supplies and materials to proper cup- 
Wipe up any spilled liquids promptly. 
Handle tools properly 


8. It is a wood idea to become at least slichtly 
familiar with the television programs which the 
children in your classroom see regularly Why 
not make it a point to view, from time to time, a 
few of the most popular programs? Then you 
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your boys and girls are 
talking about as they 
discuss Howdy Doody, 
Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, 
and Hop: long Cassidy, 
| for exampl Knowing 
} bout the children’s in- 
terests and being able 
to share in their play- 
time conversations 1s a 
way of building good 


rapport 


9. As you and the 


children 


which see ly, 
plan to tuk th or i 
little excu m to 


near-by park, pond, or 
wood If this is not 
feasible, eo for a walk 
near the school.) Help 
the children to see the changes which have taken 
place since summertime, or since early fall when 
you last took a trip together. Before starting out, 
it is well to discuss and list some of the things 
the group expects to see After their return, the 
children will enjoy checking off the winter 


signs actually seen and adding any new ones 


which may have been discovered 


13. Durir 


the children in your class) to write their names 


£ open house, invite the parents of 


on a blackboard reserved for that purpose. Your 
pupils will enjoy trying to ide 


tify their own par- 


ents’ names during the next school session 


14. A display of books which will give parents 
ideas for Christmas givin ] 

exhibit during Book Weck Be sure to include 
some of the Golden Books, the Book Elf Books, 
and the Wonder Books if 
library. Parents will be pleased to know about 


these inexpensive storybooks and can m 


makes an interesting 


uu have them in your 


ke note 


of the ones owned by the school Then they 


can avoid duplication when 


vuving for efits. 


15. It is really worth while to invite the parents 
to write litth notes of commendation on the 


ived 


children’s work that is displ in their in- 


dividual folders. If necessary, euide some parents 


to write suggestions for improving handwriti 


and number papers 


16. Book Week can be made more meanineful to 
young children than Education Week, which vou 
1. If pos- 


will be observing during the same period 


sible, plan to take your class on an excursion to 


the children’s department of your local public 
library, if vou can make arrangements with the 
children’s librarian for such a visit. Plan to bor- 
row one or two books which relate to vour social 
studies. Point out to the children the way the 
books on a certain subject can be found. After 
you return to the classroom, discuss your trip and 
then let the children draw pictures showing some 
phase of the « xperience which appe aled to them 


19. Children will enjoy grouping numbers when 
they add their score in this simple game which 
can he played in the classroom. On the floor, 
draw with chalk several squares ranging in size 
from 6” to 10” Place hich numbers in the 
small squares and low numbers in the big ones. 
Draw a starting line any d 


away from the squares. Each child takes his 


esired number of feet 


Suggestions by Exsma Hackett 


turn tossing two beanbags from the starting line 

into the squares. Then he adds his score at the 

blackboard and places it beside his name in the 

space used as a scoreboard. The numbers on the 

squares should be suited to the learning level of 
vur first- or second-grade children, 


20. Using oblongs of ocilcloth for weaving mats 
is the common practice of one skillful primary 
teacher when her young children are first learning 
to weave. A tongue depressor with a small hole 
bored in one end makes a fine needle or “shuttle” 
for the beginner's small fingers to manage. 


21. In the lower grades, during the frequent 
periods which are devoted to relaxation, chil- 
dren will like story plays told by the teacher as 
she leads them to emulate the activities followed 
by the 


imitated by exa 


lians. Cooking can be 


ythmic arm movements 
for stirring, chopping, and rolling. Indians can 
creep softly and shoot with bows and arrows. 
Pilerim fathers can saw, chop, and hammer, 
making big tables and benches, while their 


children pick cranberries for the feast. 


23. For the sake of safety as well as conservation 
of time, a well-planned routine should be set up 
when children engage in building activities in 
which the use of tools is involved Necessary 
materials and tools should be assembled before 
the work starts and be returned when the period 
is finished. Plenty of work space must be allowed 
for children working with tools. Sweeping up or 
playing in sawdust while sawing is going on 
should be strictly forbidden because of the danger 


of coming in contact with the saw. 


26. Training children to be good listeners re- 
quires careful planning on the part of the teacher. 
Directions which are to be given only once must 
be understandable, sufficiently complete, and 
definite cnough to be followed easily by the 
children. ‘Too much talking by a teacher causes 
her pupils to let their attention wander and they 
fall into poor listening habits. 


27. Tr ae he rs whose ‘ hil Ire nie njove d reading 
the primer, Cowboy San published by the 
Beckley-Cardy Company ), will be pleased to learn 
that the second 
able. Cowboy Sam and Freddy is a first reader 
with a very light vocabulary load and a high in- 
terest level 


book in the series is now avail- 


28. The two books mentioned above describe life 


pictures. They would 


on the range in word and 
make an interesting addition to the library in any 
classroom where slow-learning children need 
simple reading material with subject matter which 
appeals to their age level 


29. In addition to the regular community helpers 
which you take up in social studies, do you talk 
about “helpers” who come to the home? Worth- 
while discussions can be carried on about the 
workers who must be called to repair the plumb- 
ing, a roof, or a chimney, and to make a garden 
or a cement walk. Your pupils will want to draw 
pictures showing these helpers at work. 


30. As you plan with your reading groups who 
are to work with new material, remember to 
motivate the story by relating it to the children’s 


own experiences. Develop a meaningful back- 
ground for the story and for the new words which 
are presented, and don’t forget the child who 
needs individual help. 
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For Teachers of Older Children 
to Help Vou in Vfour Classroom 


1. No doubt you have started planning with 
your classes before now for the special events to 
be carried on during American Education Weck. 
As you may know, you can obtain a wide variety 
of material—posters, stickers, plays, radio scripts, 
and so on, from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. If your school did not receive one of their 
order folders, the nar 

can be found in your NEA Journal. 


ies and prices of many items 


2. In readying your room for open house during 
Education Week you will, of course, want to 
make it as attractive as possible. Why not use 
an art period or two for making some colorful 
book jackets to add a new look to your older 
library books? Before the children decide on 
their designs, encourage them to discuss sources 


from which novel ideas can be obtained. Show 
them, for instance, the arrangement of apple 


seeds around the stem when an apple is cut 
horizontally, and direct th thinkine to other 
simple objects in natu which can be drawn 


and painted to make an interesting design. 


&. In case you de sire some Book Week posters 
and “streamers” to help in your observance of 
Children’s Book Week, write to Children’s Book 
Council, 50 West 53rd Street, New York 19, for 
their free Book Week Manual which gives 
descriptions and prices of material you can order 
for use with the children in your classroom. 


6. Although you may not be skilled in the use of 

carpenter's tools, you can still help your children 

by having them observe these working rules. 
1. In starting a saw cut, draw the blade 

wards. 

2. Hold a hammer firmly near the end of the 

handle. 

3. To start a nail, hold nail between thumb 

and forefinger near the head of the nail, not 

near its point If the nail slips, the thumb 


up- 


and finger will be knocked out of danger 

4. In hard wood, drill a small hole to start 
the nail. 

5. If necessary, smooth wood that has splinters 
with a file or sandpaper before working with it. 
6. Hands should be held away from the cutting 
edge when sawing, cutting, or filing. 


7. If your Junior Red Cross officers find it diffi- 
cult to cope with the simple parliamentary pro- 
cedure required during your Red Cross meetings, 
help them by posting a copy of the illustrated 
pamphlet, “Parliamentary Procedure,” based on 
Robert's Rules of Order, which can be obtained 
by writing to the University of Denver Press, 
Denver 10, Colorado. Enclose $ .50. (If ordering 
twenty-five or more, send $.25 a copy. 


8. As a group or an individual art project, have 
an attractive cover made for a class guest book, 
in which the parents of your children can write 
their names as they visit your classroom during 
open house next week. Pre paring suc h a book in 
advance is a useful device for getting the children 


to urge their parents to visit the school. 


9, In case you are interested in having your class 
do spatter painting you might like to use a device 
described by a teacher in a workshop at Temple 
University this summer. Take the top and bottom 
from a cigar box and replace the bottom of the 
box with a piece of fine window screen The n 
vou will have a firm frame with solid sides 
which will prevent the paint from spattering 
over too wide an area. 


13. As you arrange your hall bulletin boards for 
Education Week, why not devote a section es- 
pecially to parents? A review or two of books like 
How to Help Your Child in School, by Mary and 
Lawrence K. Frank (March 1951 NEA Journal), 
might be mounted on bright construction paper 
with the caption HAVE YOU READ THIS? 
lettered below by one of your older children. 
You might also display a blue leafiet called, Your 
Child, describing seven pamphlets that can be 
purchased for a small fee. Order it from: Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


14. On a table below the display, some copies 
of Parents’ Magazine might be opened to such 
articles as “Can Your Child Take It?” (June 
1951) or “Teach Caution Not Fear” (May 1951 


15. You will, of course, emphasize the general 
theme of Education Weck, “Unite for Freedom,” 
as you prepare for the parents’ visit. Make it a 
point to use material which stresses the fact that 
you are educating children to be world-minded, 
[his can be done through your art work, your 
display of the visual aids you use, and an exhibit 
of fine books from your classroom library. 


16. With the theme, “New Horizons with Books, 
as an inspiration, your class can help plan both 
displays and programs which will correlate nicely 
with the idea of uniting for freedom. Knowing 
about places and people in order to understand 
them and work with them can be stressed. 


19. Even though you are carrying on a social- 
studies activity far removed from colonial days, 
the children in your class will enjoy a brief con- 
tact with the life and times of the people who 
celebrated the first Thanksgiving. To make them 
realize how easy life has become since those davs, 
carry on one of the activities in which the Pil- 
grims engaged, Candle dipping or soapmaking 
are two possible classroom activities. 


20. A soap recipe which will prove satisfactory 
contains the following ingredients: 

Iwo cups melted fat 

One-half cup cold water 

Four tablespoons lye 
Dissolve the lve in the water and stir into the fat. 
Stir gently until well mixed. Pour the mixture 
into a small pan wet with cold water. After 
hardening, the soap can be cut and used by the 
children. (Be sure to 
acquaint yourself with 


the dangers relating to 


23. Often teachers of upper-grade children find 
that some of their pupils, boys especially, have 
developed a dislike for poetry because they had to 
read it at an carly age instead of listen to it. 
You may be able to change this attitude by 
reading aloud poems dealing with cowboys, ex- 
plorers, and adventure. 


26. Poems which will correlate nicely with social 
studies can be presented as another type of 
source material giving a picture of the life and 
times of the period being studied. Hamlin 
Garland, and Rosemary and Stephen Vincent 
Benét, are poets whose work should appeal. 


27. Teachers who criticize children for lack of 
neatness in the arrangement of the contents of 
their desks often need to be given a child’s-cye 
view of the teacher's desk. Check yourself some 
day after a session of teaching and see whether 
your desk top is still reasonably neat, or a hope- 
less confusion of cluttered papers, books, and 
various odds and ends which have been dropped 
there hurriedly. If necessary, provide yourself 
with paperweights and book ends for future use 
and put a box in a top desk drawer into which 
odd articles can be dropped—to be straightened 
out at the end of the school day. Have at hand 
only those books to which you refer frequently. 


28. Do you make use of the sociodrama with the 
pupils in your class? Be sure the children help 
decide on the problem situation to be set up so 
that they will really benefit from acting out its 
solution. The best solution may be given in the 
discussion which follows the dramatization. 


29. A map 22” x 38” on World Air Transporta- 
tion, showing the principal routes of scheduled 
airlines, can be secured by writing to the Secre- 
tary of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, State University of New York, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York. The price 
is $.50 (5 or more copies 20° discount). 


30. There are many ways in which the teacher 
of a class of slow-learning children can help them 
feel that they belong. Keep them informed about 
what other grades are doing. Explain ahead of 
time the purpose or meaning of collections, ex- 
hibits, or assemblies they are to see. Whenever 
possible, suggest that your pupils skilled in wood- 
working be allowed to aid younger children who 
need help with building problems. 


the handling of lye be- 


fore making soap in the 


classroom If you lack 
materials for the soap- 
making activity, perhaps 
you can ert a candle 
mold and some bayber- 
ries. Then a description 
of the  candlemaking 
process can be visual- 
ized more easily. 


21. In case you have 
the book, Children of 
the Colonies, in your 
classroom library, plan 
to exchange it for a 
few days with a lower 
grade which has several 
copies of Children of 
the Mayflower. 
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Ni WS teachers 


of the kindergarten 


and lower grades— 


FLO-MASTER 


—the fountain pen with 
the felt nib 


WRITES FINE OR 
B-R-O-A-D LINES 


You will be delighted with the 
amazing, new Flo-master 
FounTNBRUSH. Lettering signs 
and drawing istrations now 
becomes a simple operation 
Broad lines or thin lines— 
heavy or light—with the flow 
of ink accurately controlled 
by the pressure of your finger. 
Assorted felt nibs for lines 
varying in thickness from 1/32 
inch to one inch. Flo-master 


Drawn witha 


FLO-MASTER 


@ reading and 
pronunciation 
cards 


@ wall charts of 

pupils’ accomplishments 

(list of books read, attendance, etc.) 
waterproof The Flo-master is also ideal for use in 
just a few things you art and vocational traning for making 
sketches, maps, charts, etc. 


instant-drying 
| Here ire 
can make with your 


| Flo-master 


Flo-master is available at stationers or 
school supply houses. Write for descriptive 


e@ clothes hook name cards 
catalog to: 
ew displays of 
hymes and illust CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co. 
product identifi mn cards Dept. 
(piano, chair, etc.) 153 West 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 


WEW/\MORE PROJECT FUN FOR KIDDIES 
wita FAMOUS GLUE-ALL! 


Imagine the enthusiasm pupils will 
give their projects with Elmer’sGlue- 
All (formerly called Cascorez)! 

Besides featuring a character they 
know and love, it’s actually easier 
and better to work with. 

Elmer’s Glue-All is a completely 
new kind of glue, made of polyvinyl 
resin. It’s clean white, yet dries clear. 
Washes off hands and clothes, won’t 
stain. Strong, fast-setting on wood, 
leather, foil, glass, paper, felt, fabric, 
canvas. Spreads easy to a thin film, 
minimizing wrinkling. No mixing, no 
heating, no waste. 

Ask your principal to order some. 


FREE FOLDERS! 


| The Borden Co., Chem. Div. eae | 
350 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
THE ONE ADHESIVE THAT GLUES, | Please send me......free descriptive folders | 
CEMENTS AND PASTES! | on Elmer's Glue-All. | 
| TEACHER 
| ADDRESS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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“Geachers’ 


CHelp-One-~Another 


A REMINDER 
Elizabeth Schrader 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
R t School, Pomona, Caltfornta 


voosevell 


viTe often our school has 
Q notices from the office to 
be sent home with the 


children. Several times I was cha- 
grined to find the papers still ly- 
ing on my desk after the children 
had left for the day. 

To remedy the situation, I pur- 
chased a cocky little rooster vase 


(lub 


for a corner of my desk. I told 
the children that all papers which 
they were to take home would be 
plac ed under the rooster. One 
child, who sat near the desk, was 
given the special duty of checking 
the spot for any notices every 
day before leaving. The children 
and I now consider our rooster 
an indispensable part of our class- 


room equipment. 


OUR P.T.A. TREE 


Nella Walters 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Publi 


Y CLASS in fourth grade 
devised a tree for the 
annual P.T.A. member- 
ship drive. In a flowerpot filled 
with sand we set a branch of a 
tree from which all leaves had 


been removed. Each child with 


Schools, Knoxville, Tennessee 


a P/T.A. membership fastened a 
colored paper leaf bearing the 
member's name to the tree with 
When the drive 
was over, our tree had leaves 


gummed tape. 


in many gay colors, and every 


family had joined the P.T-.A. 


| 
ge 
fi 
4 
4 
| 
\ 
( 
rik 
* — f 
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What to do 


Begin your next year’s vacation right away... start plan- 
ning now for the good times you'll have in Canada in °52! 
So choose your Maple Leaf tour here ... and let Canadian 
National help you arrange your trip-of-a-lifetime. Days, 
routes, dollars can be tailored to meet your needs. And 
remember, many of these Canadian vacation areas are 
winter playgrounds, too! 


You can find out about 
Canada’s 10 Top Vacations 
at any C dian National Office 


1. Across Canada — Mighty Mt. Robson from the “con- 
TINENTAL Limitep”, 2. Alaska Cruise — Snow-capped 
mountains along 1000-mile Inside Passage. 3. British 


Wountains look down on 
isitors 


Columbia “Triangle Route” 
Vancouver. 4 Eastern Cities and Laurentians 
find year-round appeal. §. Hudson Bay and Winnipeg — 
“Far North” camera shots. 6 Jasper —and beautiful 
Maligne Lake, in the Canadian Rockies. 7. Lake of the 
Woods — Minaki Lodge, on the Scenic Route across 
Canada. 8 Ontario Highlands — Land of lakes and 
- Beach fun on scenic 


streams. % Provinces by the Sea 
coasts. 10. Romantic French Canada — Gaspé Peninsula, 
Sea-sculptured Percé Rock, 


Inquire at C.N_R. offices in Boston, Buf Chicago, Cin o oit, Flint ‘ 
Mich., Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadel 5 
phic, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Fro Seattle tt s, Washington, 
O.C. In Canada: 360 McGill Street, Montreci, Que.—or your Travel Agent. 
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‘, . Anna Discovers America Never had time flown so swiftly for long, but her hair curled prettily Now that she was actually on her 
“4 (Continued from page 28} Anna as did the days before the party, around her head and she walked| way, Anna was so excited that she 
s. . for she could not make up her mind daintily even in her heavy slippers. could scarcely talk. “I've never been 
That's Saturday night.” she called whether she wanted to go or not. Of | “My pretty one!” her father ex-| to a party before,” she confided. “I 
gaily. “You'll get your invitation to course Mama expected her to go. “So claimed. “With roses in your cheeks | don’t know how to act.” 
dav. I mailed them this morning. The nice!” she had commented when the | and stars in your eyes you will be the | ‘You just hang on to me,” Beth 
whole gang's invited. You, too, Anna, invitation came. But then Mama did | __ belle of the party.” | commanded. “Ill steer you around 
she added not know about that first day at Anna laughed in spite of herself.| and see that everything goes off all 
£ Thank you Anna answered, “but school. Mama did not know that het | “Such nonsense,” she chided. “You | right.” 

5% I shall have to ask my mother. I do clothes were not right. will make me too proud.” | Polly and her mother met them at 
not think, perhaps, I can come But when Saturday night came she As she was leaving her house, she | the door. “Hello, Anna. Hi, Bets. 
; But you have to,” Susan chimed knew she could not disappoint het |} met Beth coming up the walk. “Hi,| Come on in. The party's just getting 

* in. Then she added hastily, “Polly's mother. So she dressed reluctantly in there,” Beth greeted her. “Mm-—vyou! started,” Polly greeted them. 
parties are something special.” the neatest things she had. The skirt look pretty tonight,” she added. | teth «and Anna went into the 
I shall see,” Anna said doubtfully was too skimpy and the sweater too “Come on, now, or we'll be late.’ crowded room. “Hi, gang!” Beth 


called out. 
“Hi, vourself; come on in. Room 
| for another sardine,” they called back 


laughingly. 
Theyve all about... — 


appeared into thin air. Someone gig- 
gled Anna stiffened. They were 
laughing at her again. She turned 
blindly, a lump in her throat and 
stinging tears in her eyes. Had they 
said all those kind words just so they 
TEACHER'S MANUAL for Help in Presenting An Effective Dental could get her here to make sport for 

them? Well, she'd show them, She 
Health Program. “Teach Dental Health!” Suggests useful proj wouldn't. stav. 


Let it work for YOU! ects and demonstrations to arouse children’s interest, plus Just as she turned toward the door 
Beth grabbed her arm. “Where do 

additional reference facts to broaden their knowledge you think you are going?” She 

queried, laughing. “I turn my back 


for a minute and you start to leave 
Look! Here's vour ice cream and 


TEACHERS Pape, 


2 ‘ tke * She handed Anna a_ heaping 

lateful. 

“The finest and most helpful “This helps Debbie to Anna hesitated. Maybe they 
on dental health | have to clean her teeth . . . Johnny 

ree! splendid to get is much more willing to perform I love.” she stated as she reached for 
_ children in the toothbrushing habit.” the offered plate 


dally eave now: No sooner had she eaten her ice 


GRADED DENTAL HEALTH CHART. “Keep Your Teeth Healthy.” cream than things began to happen so 


fast that afterwards Anna could only 


“Saves hours of planning and 


organization, brings parents and “Has done wonders in getting my 


echeol eoeee th | suggested child to brush his teeth daily.” Four 18” x 24” panels in full color. Panel 1 for Primarylevels— | prmember that she had a wonderful 

that the city supervisor odd send “ panels 2, 3 and 4 for use up to Grade 6. Includes elements of | time playing games she had never 
| unit to her list. quod greening, method, exploration of | songs she 
eee to do something voluntarily function, growth and structure As the evening wore on she forgot 
The result was all 35 children which I've had to use a paddle pred yon 
owning and using toothbrushes.” to accomplish.” curled up contentedly on the window 


eat to listen and look 
While the rest were singing, Janie 


i and Polly slipped quietly out of the 


D7 | room In a few minutes they re- 


\ > tg: 4 | turned carrving a large pink and white 


box piled h gail apped pack- 
J WEW MODEL for Demonstration of Toothbrushing Method. swune loudly the chotus. 
Slightly larger than lifesize. New well-constructed cardboard Surprise to you, 

a I'm pleased with “I'm sure glad you gave me model of ase of teeth. It includes names of all teeth, and ages | | Sages . ng 

the of one have a chart—now I've got a teeth erupt.’ Surprise to you. 

ie q come in for examinations as a new toothbrush.” i. | Anna’s eves were enormous as the 
ehh result of the class talks.” a- sta girls set the box at her feet. “But 
7 =| what is this?” she questioned. “I do 

tae “A fine unit—I'll be glad to cooperate. “| like to clean my teeth now that not understand. What am I to do? 
me Why do you bring to me the box?” 


. Thanks for teaching the children I know about them.” “These packages are yours,” Poll; 
how to clean teeth and why.’ replied. “Just like a birthday, you 
‘ a sad know. It’s a welcome from the gang 
ea “Has developed a lively interest and It was fun practicing how to We thousks you'd like 3a’ 
intelligent attitude toward my work.” brush my teeth.” ; seth handed Anna a pa kage 
SEATWORK FOLDER for Pupils to Take Home. “How ! Brush My Open it, — she — “I can't 
a : wait to see whats inside. 
Teeth” includes a letter to parents, explaining the dental health “But they are so many. For me? 
~ program, a home check sheet, simple toothbrushing method, | You are certain?” Anna_ protested. 
: | be? diagrams. The cover provides space for the child's own draw- For you “i single a Bee: 
ing can yous”, EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT, assured her Here, let me help. 
| ing or theme on dental care She pulled the ribbon from a package 
| dsee! Bristol-Myers Products Division and unwrapped the paper. 
ain 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N Y Anna gasped as the lovely little 
| storybook doll came into view. “A 
| Please send me doll! Never have I had a doll since 
I was a little girl And such a beau 
| IPANA’S NEW “WORKING TOGETHER” A Graded Teaching Unit for Better Dental Health 
cd NAME Teacher's Manual Continued on page 71) 
NAME OF SCHOOL 
Gr oothbrushin, 
| =< High School Course 
ily 
we £ ZONE STATE eeteniiition SCORE SHEET for Classroom Check-up. The “Daily Care Score Home Many Finish in 2 Years 
as rapidly as yor ar time an ites Equivalent to rest- 
GRADE!s ENROLLMENT Sheet” has space for four weeks’ record of personal care habits = pid) abilities permit, Fa 
I SS of the entire class. Gives pupils a definite goal to strive for. American School, Dept. M823, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 37 
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IPANAD 
: for Better Dental Health?” 
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on Dental Health gets 
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PENGILS WITH YOUR NAME ! 


...less than 3¢ each. 


SMOOTH 
$3.95 
LEAD 
RED RUBBER PLUS 
ERASER FREE 
PRIZES 
CLEAR DEEP 
IMPRINT 


2 Gross 
Pair Nylon Hose 


3 Gross 
Waterman Pen 
5 Gross 
Kodak Brownie 
10 Gross 
Waterman Pen & Pencil 


25 Gross 
Table Radio 


A PRIZE 


SATIN 
ENAMEL 
FINISH 


/ 


WITH EVERY ORDER 


(Or you may accumulate credit for 
the larger prizes) 


Wearever Pen 


INDIVIDUAL GIFT PACKAGE 
10 pencils with name imprinted. 


Plus ball-point pen. 
Gift wrapped, prepaid. 


Universal Graphite Pencil Co. 
Box 559 Clinton, N. J. 


Please send, subject to our approval 


gross pencils 


City. State 


imprint... . 


' 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

Street. . 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 
Prize desired 


OUR GUARANTEE: Return at our expense 


if not completely satisfied. 


UNIVERSAL GRAPHITE PENCIL CO. 


Box 559—Clinton, New Jersey 


| derful party,” 


Anna Discovers America 
Continued from page 70) 


“It’s all right, Anna,” Sally told 
her. “I have more. I collect them.” 

Other packages were opened. There 
were skirts and dresses, a 
blue coat, socks, handkerchiefs, 
dals, ribbons for her hair. Even the 
girls were surprised at the number of 
lovely things they had shared with 
Anna. 

After the party as the girls helped 
Anna pack up her gifts, Beth slipped 
her arm around her waist. “How did 
you like your first party, Anna?” 

She sighed happily. “It was a won- 
declared. “I will 
remember it for as long as I live.” 


sweaters, 
San- 


she 


“I'm glad you had fun,” Polly said. | 


“Now that you're one of the gang 
maybe you won't be lonesome here.” 

Anna turned to her with shining 
““One of the gang! 
much. I am so happy; it is like being 
home, the way I’ve always dreamed 
it would be.” She looked up wonder- 
ingly. “Why—I am home. America 
is my home now.” 


eves. 


Record Talk 


Continued from page 24) 


to your record shelf for it just last 
year only to find a large chunk miss- 
ing from one part; or maybe you spent 
precious minutes introducing the work 
only to have your enticing little talk 
ruined by the too-too-British accent 
of the storyteller. If you suffered 
such a letdown along with your boys 
and girls, let me suggest a fairly new 
version by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by the late Serge 
Koussevitsky (RCA Victor Red Seal 
WDM _ 1437, 45) rpm). Eleanor 
Roosevelt makes a kind, almost grand- 
motherly narrator. The story is told 
in a very simple fashion without the 


artificial pathos and exaggerated dra- | 


matics that make children secretly 
wish they were out on the playground. 
Future years of hard usage will assure 
you that the $3.99 was well spent. 
November and football go hand in 
hand even with the young children, 
and the sight of Brother Bob or Sister 
Sue tootling a clarinet 
baton in the high-school 


or tossing a 
band has 


It is too | 


probably made marching one of your ' 


most requested rhythmic activities 
this fall In a few short weeks, foot- 
ball will be over for another year and 
you will need a new inspiration. Find 


it in “The Nuteracker Suite for Dane- 
ing” (Allegro Junior Recording 4513 
$.89). This is a piano version of the 


old Nuteracker favorites played in a 
tempo and manner that children can 


easily follow. It is a “child participa 
thon record some Allegro records 
are “self-recognition” discs) the 


music is not cluttered up by too many 
directions on the part of Crane 
Caldwell. You may need to tell your 
children something about the music 
before beginning, but once the tone 
arm is lowered the clarity of the piano 
will force you to believe that your 
music specialist is right in the room 
playing your piano. There is ample 


opportunity for free expression on the 


part of any future ballerinas who may 
be seated within listening distance. 
Most of us have learned to start 
that Christmas shopping early, and 
the merchants’ advertisements will 
soon be jarring us to get busy. May 
I suggest that you begin your Christ 
mas music planning just as early? The 
lovely music for 
is so rich and beautiful that you might 
to think 


store of this season 


even begin about it now 
while 1 find some Christmas record 
ings for next month. Have a_ nice 


Thanksgiving vacation! 


What gives clubhouse 
its real distinction 


Johnny’s been building his clubhouse 
all afternoon with the care of the true 
artisan. But it’s not the rugged de- 
sign or the exclusive guest list that 
makes his club unusual. The distine- 
tive thing about Johnny’s club is—it’s 
just about the only kind of building 
that can be put up without the help 
of the railroads! 

For example, it took a lot of lumber 
to build the new ranch-type house 
that Johnny's father bought last year. 
The lumber came from trees in the 
deep forests of the Northwest...and 
it was the railroads that hauled the 
logs to the sawmill and carried the 
finished boards from there to the 
lumber yard. And the cement that 
was used in Dad’s new house? Why, 


last year the railroads carried more 


than 26 million tons in over 560,000 
freight cars! 
Yes, from rafters to cement foun- 


dation, almost everything that was 
needed to build Johnny's father's 
house, and all the other houses that 
are needed by our expanding popu- 
lation, was carried by the nation’s rail- 
roads. Almost everything that equips 
and furnishes them moves by rail, too 
~ furniture and refrigerators — vac- 
uum cleaners and chinaware— bath- 
room fixtures and furnaces! 

Every day the railroads haul for 
each man, woman and child in the 
U. S. freight equivalent to moving 
more than 10 tons one mile —as they 
continue to provide the low-cost, de- 
pendable, all-season transportation 
upon which the American economy 
depends. 


“ ‘ 
LISTEN TO RAILROAD 
HOUR every Monday 
evening on NBC. 


Association oF American RaiLroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Use coupon to 
order this 
easy-to-use 
unit for SCIENCE classes. 
Written for Grades 4 to 8. 


Answers all the questions 
children can ask about 
the story of RAYON, our 
first man-made textile fiber. 


Please send me: 


| TB)—Unit for teacher. 


| 

| 

| FREE study on RAYON, most im 
| portant man-made textile fiber 
| includes: Leaflet, “SCIENCE CRE- 
| ATES A MODERN INDUSTRY.” 
| Booklet, “HOW RAYON IS MADE.” 
| USER'S GUIDE and ORDER BLANK 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


SD)—Pupil’s booklet, 
“SCIENCE CREATES A MODERN 
INDUSTRY.” Individual copies of 
science leaflet for each member 
of the class. 1 cent apiece, fer 
which | enclose 
$ 
Please print 
Name 
Schoo! 
Schoc Address 


City _State 


AMERICAN 
VISCOSE 


CORPORATIO 
America’s largest producer of Rayon 
Bor 064, GPO New York 1. 


Dept. IN 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


Book Week in Rural Schools 


Leona Buhlmann 


I Wonper if all teachers aren't 
faced with the problem of find- 
ing a way to get at least one or two 
pupils interested in good books. 
This has been my experience with 
group of 
One term my problem was solved 
by a plan for Book Week which re- 
sulted in a successful recreational 
reading program. 

During Children’s Book Week in 
November, I placed books on the 
library table which I thought would 
appeal to all pupils from grades 
three to cight The following 
morning I announced that we 
would choose a book from the ta- 


every new youngsters. 


ble and have recreational reading 
instead of regular reading classes 
I helped each child choose a book 
suited to his reading ability 

The pupils were enthusiastic and 
to share what they were 
reading with others. After fifty 
minutes for reading, we used the 
rest of the period for sharing 

As the pupils told their stories, I 
Gone was the 


wanted 


made al discovery 
artificiality of “prepared” talks and 
in its place was a spontancity that 
we all trv to achieve The 
I decided, was that thev had some- 
thing to sav in which the others 
were truly interested, and an audi- 
They 
forgot themselves in their desire to 
ple ase this audience I made notes 
of errors that could be corrected in 


reason, 


ence situation was created, 


language class 

The reading period was so prof- 
itably spent that we decided to set 
aside ‘Tuesday reading periods for 
recreational reading. We ruled that 
no story should be completely told, 
as that discourage others 
from reading it, while partial tell- 


would 


ing served as a teaser. 
Each pupil had a large chart, 
with pockets of construction pa- 


Courtesy, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsyleania 


Children are likely 


per, for his bookcase. As he fin- 
ished reading a book, he made a 
miniature book of construction pa- 
per and wrote the title and au- 
thor on it The charts were hung 
they could be examined by 
visitors to our room, and later were 
sent as part of our exhibit to the 
county fair. 

At the end of the term, the 
upper-graders chose their favorite 
books and wrote reports on them. 

Some pupils chose to illustrate 
their books, and we had a verv in- 
teresting display. Those who liked 
to work with modeling clay made 
their characters and placed them 
against painted scencry which de- 
scenes in favorite books. 
chose the medium of char- 
coal, others used tempera paints or 
pastel colors, to bring their stories 
to life. 

When we had read all of our 
books, I arranged an exchange with 
neighboring schools. Later I wrote 
our state librarian, and for a small 
postage fee, we received a variety 
of books that filled our needs. 

Among the benefits derived from 
our recreational reading program 
I can list the interest aroused in 
good recognition of well- 
known authors’ names, poise and 
acquired in audience 


whe rt 


pi ted 
Son 


be 


confidence 
situations. 
While the reading, 
I conducted kindergarten and first- 
and second-grade classes, and used 
any extra time for games and drills 
rural teacher cannot al- 
ways find time to include in her 
daily schedule. Kindergarten and 
first-grade pupils enjoyed drama- 
tizing scenes from stories that im- 
pressed them. The second-graders 
included in our book club 
when their large 
enough for independent reading. 


others were 


which a 


were 


vocabulary was 


to listen with real appreciation to a child who 
talks to them enthusiastically and informally about a book he has read. 


MY BANK 


TOLD ME 
SAFE 

ON ANY 
JOURNEY 

WITH 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


They go over big everywhere 
with travelers —are accepted 
just like cash for any purchase 
at home or abroad. If lost or 
stolen, the value of the check 


is promptly refunded in full. 


Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The B and G Store 
(Continued from page 32 

Stories were written about all the 
experiences and used for class reading 
materials. Useful words were learned 
for health and safety and for buying 
groceries. Stories were read to get 
information for reports. Arithmetic 
was made functional. Films were 
shown to reinforce firsthand experi- 
ences, 

Have you guessed the meaning of 
the name of our store—The B and G 
Store? The name was chosen by the 
children after our visit to the super- 
market. They said, “We are the Boys 


and Girls: let’s call our store the} 
B and G.” | 


CULMINATION 


An assembly program was present- 
ed as the culminating activity. Talks 
were given by the members of the 
class about the grocery store and the 
nutrition experiment. The white rats | 
were on the stage and were the focal 
point of interest. Songs about foods 
and health were given by the group. 
Little Marjorie announced the final 
number with the comment, “Some- 
times we work, and sometimes we 
play. Now we will show you how 
we play.” The class took their places 
and danced the Virginia Reel with 


grace, enthusiasm, and precision. 


EVALUATION 


A. Pupils shared their information 
with others. 

B. Milk and fruit were added to every 
child’s lunch. 
C. Cleanliness became the everyday | 
habit of all. 

D. Pupils were more alert. 

E. Their manners improved. 

F, General knowledge was increased 


Creative Expression 
(Continued from page 31) 


When kindergarten pupils use shad- 
ow puppets to express their language 
ideas, the costume, scenery, and stage 
equipment should be kept very sim- 
ple. Shadow puppets can be made | 
out of cardboard or wood and painted 
black. One table turned upside down 
on another, with a sheet stretched be- 
tween two of the upturned legs, can 
be used for a stage. A published story 
with one setting or an original story 
can be used. | 

Music is another medium through 
which creative expression may be de- 
veloped. Two or three words, if there 
is a tune, will make a song. Listen for 
them on the swings, seesaws, at the 
sandbox, or easel. Write them down 
and play them on the piano. “Up, 
down, up, down, I can see all over 
town,” was a song originated at the 
swings. “I sweep the floor, I sweep it 
clean” was a song originated in the 
doll corner 

Rhythms have always provided a 
means for creative expression, because 
every child can be an elephant or frog 
in a different way to the music. The 
teacher who shows the children how 
to be an elephant is stifling creative 
expression and is certainly not pro- 
moting the growth of thinking and 
mental development. Music called 
“Jumping,” found in a_ book of 
rhythms, might mean frogs, grasshop- 
pers, kangaroos, or squirrels to the 
children. And why it? 
Children are naturally rhythmic. Im- 
prove their ideas through discussion 
of what the animal is like, what he 
does and how he lives. Add to chil- 
dren’s understanding through pictures, 
by showing them the real thing, and 
by telling a story. If the children are 


pretending to be galloping horses as 


they hear certain music, let someone 
take them to the “pasture.” When 
they arrive at their destination, play 
different music for “eating.” Play the 
original music for their return home. 
Then play a lullaby or quiet music 
for them to “sleep” in the barn. By 
following the lead of the children, the 
teacher can provide a variety of music 
to encourage different interpretations 
and to build up a sequence. 

Creative expression should also be 
emphasized with the use of art and 
play materials. Some materials are 
definitely appropriate for the experi- 


--- A Time for “Carrying the Ball” 


Not that we’d change the rules of football, but there 
is a time when the game can be won only when every- 
one “carries the ball” at the same time. When it comes 
to the problem of our children’s poor eating habits, 


that time is now. 


Wouldn’t you say it was a mighty serious matter 
that more than half our youngsters are not meeting 
minimum dietary standards necessary for robust 
health? In a recent study conducted among 59,727 
children, 40% of their diets rated “Poor,” 27%, “Fair,” 
“Good.” Significantly, the survey 
showed a lack in all basic food groups and at all 


3307 
and only 33%, 


economic levels. 


These sorry figures indicate great need for improve- 
ment. And the place to begin is in the schools, for 
through them the entire community can best be 


reached. 


Here, certainly, is an opportunity for the entire 
food industry, with its vast reservoir of nutrition 
knowledge and research facilities. ..and educators, 
with their enormous opportunity for reaching and in- 
fluencing the youth of America, to join with parents 


mental stage, where activity is pre- 
dominant. The manipulative mate- 
rials and the sandbox belong to this 
group. Scissors and paste are suited for 
use during various stages of develop- 
ment, but the child should learn to 
discriminate in their usage after he 
begins to evaluate carefully in terms 
of use. For instance, a boat is better 
made out of wood than out of paper. 
A basket is better made out of clay, 
or oilcloth. Toys are better made out 
of wood, and dishes should be made 
out of clay. Scissors and paste will 
continue to be useful for such things 


survey results. 


and children in an all-out offensive against this problem. 

In school after school, vce have seen coordinated 
nutrition-education progra.as improve eating habits. 
Write for challenging new booklet based on diet 


as greeting cards, valentines, or scrap- 
books. In the evaluation, the real 
test is the use that can be made of the 
finished product. 
Many other materials like blocks, 
wood, clay, crayons, paints, and chalk 
on a real blackboard can be used 
throughout the various stages of cre- 
ative expression. Something big enough 
to play in can be made with large 
blocks. If the kindergarten cannot 
afford a set of floor blocks, the teach- 
er should collect about ten or twelve 
orange crates and egg crates. These 
(Continued on page 81) 


Name. 
Business Address 


City 


Education Section Dept. of Public Services 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Please send me your FREE booklet 
“What Children Fat” 


State..... 
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How to let 
teachers teach 


Now you can personalize your teach- 


hours and 
crowded classrooms. MODERN mim- 
eographing lets you produce your 
own teaching aids to meet your stu- 
dent requirements. And you can pro- 
duce them in a matter of minutes... 

And the fastest, easiest, lowest- 
cost way to turn out ten or thousands 
of these sight-saving black-on-white 
copies is to use A. B. Dick mimeo- 
graphs. For use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating products. 


ing, despite crowded 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


Seat work copies 
produced 
handwriting stencil 
sheets and stencil pen 


easily with 


at home, at 
anywhere. 


cil, Use 
desh 


Newspaper 

stencil sheet 
carries 2 and 3 column 
5 rulings to simplify 
preparation of school 

new spapers. 

& Iustrations 
\ y for newspapers, bulle- 
| tins, and programs 
porttole of easy -to-trace 
oe illustrations that add 
¢ * sparkle and life to 

copies 
\ J 


Music stencils 


\ 10-stafl, 12-staff, choral, 
or band. Low-cost, easy 
ane way to make copies of 
\ music. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. 1R-1151 
5700 W. Towhy Ave., Chicago 31, ill 


4 * n, please send details about 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


READY { 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
te Ree t 
t 


C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 937. Chicago 24, Hl. 
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John Peppers Notes 


FOR CANADIAN READERS 


Remember Them 


ee school will hold its cus- 
tomary memorial service on the 
eleventh of 
the traditional period of 


November and observe 
silence. 
This is a valuable and impressive 
service, and an important one on 
the school calendar. 

This vear the Canadian schools 
do something and 
above the customary Remembrance 
Day 
activity 


should ove! 
service. This extra memorial 
should the impor- 
service and the duty of 
individual to our Canadian 
Opportunities in this 
not wanting, 

Your class might conduct a bas- 
ket collection during the first week 
Novembet the 
proceeds to the Poppy Fund or the 


stress 
tance ol 
the 
Democracy 
field are 


and turn 


ovel 


Junior Red Cross, or purchase and 
mail some gilt packages to hospital- 
d 

Our 


plaque on an outdoor w 


memorial 
all placed 


in honour of former pupils who 


hool has a 


ive their lives for Canada during 
World War I It 


our classroom remembrance activ- 


will be one of 


ities to clean and shine this brass 


plaque and plant some spring 
flower bulbs at its base. A similar 
activity may suggest itself to you 
This year it is important for 
Canadian school children to re- 


member not only those who have 
died for their but 
who serve today in our armed forc- 
es and who are prepared to die to 
protect us, 


country, those 


Education Week 
educ ate mal 


C ANADIAN 
ities micht 


author- 


study the  possi- 
bility of synchronizing our educa- 
tion week with the American 
Education Week, held this month. 
It seems we are missing a chance 


to make a whole continent educa- 
tion-conscious by holding Canadian 
Education Week in March while 
our American hold theirs 
im Nove mer. 

If the two were held simultane- 
ously, ours would benefit from the 
publicity found in the many border- 
American — publications 
Some of the American Education 
Week radio programmes might be 
the Canadian Broad- 
Corporation’s — tworks 


cousins 


crossing 


carried on 


casting 


There might be an interchange of 
educational broadcasts between 
the two countries during Educa- 


tion Week. 

After a few months of school, the 
teacher is fairly well acquainted 
with the pupils and thei needs 
and can explain to the visitors any 
situation that needs parental as- 
Chen a major part of the 
school vear remains for working 
out the problems that have arisen 


sistance 
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during the early part of the school 
year. But March seems rather late 
to offer explanations and to hope 
for much improvement before the 
close of the school year. 

March is one month when many 
people are from winter 
fatigue and some are loath to leave 
their living 
face cold winds on a journey to the 
local education institution. Chi- 
matically, November would seem 
to have the edge over March. 
there may be many 
valid reasons for not changing the 
date of Canadian Education Week. 
We shall be pleased to publish the 
viewpoint of any readers who write 


suffering 


own warm rooms to 


However, 


us their opinions. 


Vandalism 
E' ERY year, Canadian school trus- 


tees have to pay heavy bills for 
the repair of school property de- 
stroyved by vandals. Most of the 
damage seems to be done by adoles- 
cent gangs. We ask ourselves: 
“What is the cause of such be- 
haviour? What schools do 
to correct such situations?” 

We cannot understand the 
forces that motivate actions such 
as the deliberately smashed win- 
dow, the school break-in, and the 
wholesale spattering of ink on the 
walls. We don’t really know what 
causes such antisocial behaviour. 

Several means of combating this 
cruel waste have been tried. One 
large Canadian city hired a private 
agency to protect its 
Impressive metal signs 


can 


detective 
prope rty 
saying, “This building protected by 
Protective Service” were put 
on all buildings. But the 
vandals continued their rampages 
unimpressed by the signs. 


he vol 


One American city school system 
reduced its losses by furnishing ex- 
tra play 


hools 


ind sports equipment to 
that 
serious property damage 


consistently escaped 
The losses 
resulting from vandalism were pub- 


lished 


ised sports equipment costing half 


ind the pupils were prom- 


the amount saved if the vandalism 
was kept in check. This scheme 
provided extra play equipment and 


effected a distinct saving on the 
destruction costs. 
How is your community han- 


dlin 4 


this vexatious problem? 


Canadian Teachers —\s you can 
plainly see, this column is all 
yours, although many teachers 
in the States will read it too. 
Would you like to be a contrib- 
utor to, as well as a reader of, 
Mr. Pepper's Notes’ Send in- 
teresting short items to Cana- 
dian Notes, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y... and we 
will forward them to him. VPay- 
ment will be made for all con- 
tributions used. Unused items 
will not be returned. 


Nowhere you go, in all 

the world will you find 

the infinite variety 

of charm and beauty— 

of culture and history, 

of art and romance— 

which has made 

France the land of 

travelers’ delight. 

You can see so much more 

for less, in the thrift 

season—from now until 

mid-June. Prices are 

lower, accommodations are 

easier to get—you 

see how the people live. 

Plan to come this year! 

Teachers’ Required Educational Travel 
Is Tax Deductible 


\ ur travel agent or for booklets, 


maps, etc., 
write Dept. IN, Box 221, Net 


York 10 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES * NEW ORLEANS « MONTREAL 


TEACHERS! BORROW 


If you need money — any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. Noco-signers, no endorsers’ 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends net 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on gour signature only. Repay in convement 
monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 
during summer vacation if your salary stops! Fulldetat!s 
mailed in plainenvelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 0-133 
210 STATE FINANCE BLOG., DES MOINES 8, 1OWA 


NAME. 


! ADDRESS 


STATE 


CITY... - 
- 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!-Private! ; 


Thrift § lasts 'til J 
2 | | Thrift Season lasts til June 
| A N C 
‘ 
f 
| 3 
| 
SEND THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS ‘ ‘ 
City 
COMPLETE STOCK 
— 
“4 : 


Thanksgiving Eve 
(Continued from page 58 


ANNOUNCER—This concludes our 
program. We hope you have enjoyed 
it. Good night, folks. 

Music plays briefly. Father turns 
off Set. 

jerky—I liked that story. Didn't 
you, Father? 

rarHeR—Yes, Son. It was very in 
teresting. The Pilgrims were very 
brave people. 

yack—I'm glad I wasn't a Pilgrim. 

MOTHER—I have often thought about 
how hard it must have been for them 
to come clear across the ocean away 
from relatives and friends. 

yeRRY—I wouldn't like to go so far 
away that I could never visit Grandma 
and Grandpa. 

yacK— Daddy, when you were a little 
boy, did you go to your grandma’s on 
Thanksgiving? 

FATHER Yes, all of the family gath- 
ered there for the day. Sometimes 
there were twenty people for dinner 
We children had to eat at a separat« 
table. 

yerry—Why did you do_ that? 
Didn't you have good table manners? 

FATHER (laughing) —Probably not so 
good, Son, but that wasn’t the reason 
There wasn't room for all of us at 
the big table. 

rack—Did you get enough to eat? 

FATHER—Of course! There were so 
many good things that we didn’t know 
what to eat first. 

MOTHER—I wonder how your grand- 
mother ever did so much work. Just 
think of all the pies she baked! 

FATHER—I’m sure Grandmother al- 
ways enjoyed it. Nothing ever seemed 
to bother her. She worked for weeks 
to get ready for that dinner. 

yerry— Did your daddy have a car 

FATHER Not when | was a young 
ster. We had a horse and buggy. 

packK—Wasn’'t it cold riding? 

FATHER—Not too bad. We had buf- 
falo robes over us. My mother heated 
bricks to put at our feet. 


MOTHER—Aren't you glad that we | 


can ride in a nice warm car tomor- 
row? Well, it is time you were in 
bed. We have to get up very early in 
the morning. 

(Boys say good night and exit. 
Mother and Father also leave. Lulla- 
by is played or hummed off stage. 


Note: The song “Count Your Many 
Blessings” can be found in The Service 
Hymnal (Hope Publishing Co., 5707 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Illinois). 


All Aboard 
for Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 59 


tomorrow is Thanksgiving Day, we 
each might tell something we are 
thankful for. 

Children ad lib. Oh, no! Old 
stuff! 

cAROLYN—Well, I don't know 
That's not such a bad idea at that. I 
suppose we can all be thankful we are 
having a holiday. 

Lterry—Yes, and we all have nice 
warm homes to go to. 

am thinking of something 
else— more important, it seems to me 

VERNON—What do you mean, Rudi’ 

(thoughtfully)—I) am_ think- 
ing what it means to live in a coun- 
try where you are free to think and 
do as you please. 

creta—My father says it is Thanks 
giving day every single day since we 
have come to this wonderful America 

Ltarry—Yep! America is a great 
place to live all right. 

rupt—You do not know how won 
derful, for you have never known any- 
thing else—as we have. 


GRETA~—But we must not say such tony—My accordion. (He plays a The motor is fixed and we can be on 
things at the beginning of our holiday chord.) our way. 


We do not wish to spoil anyone's hap- LARRY Movies and television. stt~Hlooray, heeray! All aboard 
piness. GRETA—Fine clothes to wear. for Thanksgiving! 

cAaROLYN—We DO have a lot to be kUm—Our nice pets. LARRY—Get going on your accor 
thankful for, all right—our homes, our vau—Parties to go to. dion, Tony. Let's sing 


good school VERNON Skating on the pond aut. (sing with Mr. Stone 
The others take her up quickly Prony Our school bus, im 

rony—Our nice teacher. att Mr. Stone, our driver Hooray! Hooray! 
VERNON~ Our families | Mk. STONE — Thank vou Ile honks Vacation starts today! 
pam—QOur churches. | horn. Hloorav! Hooray! 
rupt—Our food, especially Thanks- carotyN—We all have lots to be | ~The bus is quite okay. 

giving dinner. thankful for. | The driver has it working now, 
Letry--Good books to read. Mk. stoNE—Well, I have something And we are on our way; 
cAaROLYN—Good music. to be thankful for, too, boys and girls | All aboard for Thanksgiving! 


All Disney characters 
Copyright Wait Disney Productions 


of Story and Adventure for Children |< 


/& 


on RCA VICTOR Records 


yy 


ly 


“LITLE Nipper” Series 


on 45 rpm and conventional 78 rpm records 


Viraize your classroom teaching pro- to records at the same time. 
gram with the “Little Nipper” Storybook from the 
Albums, Showpieces and Picture Albums. packed treasury of “Little Nipper” stories, 
Famous Fairy Tales . . . Familiar Nursery Walt Disnev’s Alice in Wonderland—@ 


Rhymes . . . Popular Walt Disney Favor- 24-page, full-color, giant storybook albung 
| ites .. . Exciting Western Adventure ... recorded with voices of the original cast 
Wonderful Christmas Fables. of screen stars. A few other small fry 

Full-color pictures and big-print words favorites: Peter and the Wolf... Snow 

make these records especially attractive White... Pinocchio... Bampi... Cine 

to children in the early grades. Children derella .. . plus many more. Mail coupon 


look at pictures, read the story and listen for 20-page “Little Nipper” catalog. 


Instruments of the Orchestra 


Recorded in England and designed to uine classical treatment of a composition 
provide students of music with true aural especially suited for that instrument. 
recognition of the individual instruments Each instrument is heard solo, with piano 
of the orchestra—timbre, range and flex- accompaniment played by Sir Malcolm 


ibility. Each of the artists—England’s fin- Sargent. Availab he on 78 rpm _ records 
est—demonstrates his instrument in a gen- ony. (Album E-104) 


Educational Services, Dey . 
Radio Corporation of ie rica 


Camden 2, N. J 


Catalog on “Little Nippe r” Series. 
Information on Instruments of the Orchestra, 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR # 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPGRATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Name 
School 


Address 


City State 


| 

| 

| Please send me: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Boys and girls enjoy expressing themselves through art activities, 
Their experiences from the classroom breakfast party will serve as a 
good subject for original posters, murals, or cutouts which could be 
placed in a hallway exhibit, in the windows or bulletin boards in the 
classroom. The illustrations could stress such points as getting dressed 


3 for breakfast, setting the table for breakfast, and the five foods for a 
good breakfast. 
~ This is one of many learning experiences described in the Elemen- 


tarv Breakfast Teaching Unit for grades 1 - 2+ 3 edited by Laura 

Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago. It includes a 

24-page Teacher's Manual,** A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other 

Classroom Activities,’ size 8° x 10'3", which covers many teaching 
al suggestions for graded activities . . . suggestions for curriculum inte- 
. if gration and authoritative background nutrition facts for teaching the 
i importance of eating a good breakfast. 


Also included in the complete teaching unit are: 
FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Breakfast Calendar, size 12" x 18 
with activity suggestions for four months. 
FOR CHILDREN: 30 Leaflets, size 10°; "x 8'4", 
“My Breakfast Book,” in picture form 
for coloring. 


", in full color, 


FREE... Send for this unit for Grades | 


Educational Director : 

a! EREAL INSTITUTE, unc 

4 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois ' 

' 

) Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 4 

GRADES 

' 

' ' 

: Name 

' CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
| Addrens A research and educational endeavor 
} ' devoted to the betterment 

of national nutrition 

¢ City Zone State ! 135 South LaSalle Street, 
, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Order Now For Christmas And The Holidays 


“ | 
- t 
TePerp Pic ures 
Henutif il reproductions of famous works of art, poets, presi- 
denta of Onis TWO CENTS each for x 8 
ONE CENT each for sixe; TEN CENTS 
10 x 12 size. ¢ ) subjects. They make school work easier 
for tenche " sting to pupils, Use them for art study, 
compositions, serap- ks, calendars. 
Why not d 60 conte TODAY fo wr one of the following collections 
of iy re wionn rt subjects; 30 appealing to 
trer n Christmas inel ling a few of the best Madonnas 
ve “ like ther 
56 page ‘ “ ALOGUE, with 1600 small illustrations and sample 
tne Medonne for 25 cents. Li of coleved @ 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


DISCOVERED 


BOX 13 


RANG rexrne 


Criidren are thrilled with the gifts they mate, us- 
nq these easy-to-use colors. Proud parents, too, 
| find many uses for Prang-decorated textiles. 


true 
SAFE - RELIABLE - WASHFAST 
right ~trom | Send for P & | Unit on painting with Prang Tex- 
ltsle Colors. Oniy 10¢. Dept. 1-42. 


FREE ‘800% and Instruction. “Sample 


the — 


. 


Schoo! of Music, Sudic 
Sort Washington, Y. 
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See Your County 
Government in Action 
(Continued from page 39) 


courtesy and co-operation. 
chief values lay not in the trip itself, 
but rather in the group planning be- 
fore the trip and in the evaluation 
followed it. 

learnings in view 


and activities which 

We discussed our 
objectives and evaluated our 
behavior and committee efficiency. 
We discussed the purpose and need for 
a jail, county home, and court house. 
We wrote letters thanking everyone 
connected in any way with the trip 
Three of the boys wrote reports for 
group visited the 
and ex 


of our 


the local papers \ 
ninth-grade social-studies class 
plained the organization of the county 
government and described the county 
buildings they had visited 


From the standpoint of the teacher, 


I feel that there were some limita 
tions Our group was too large to 
handle to the best advantage; we de- 


project’ too late in the 
full value; we 


veloped the 
shool year to gain its 
ttempted to see too much on one 
half-day trip 


On the whole I feel that such activ- 


ities are worth while provided that 
they have a real purpose, careful 
planning, and thoughtful follow-up 


evaluation 


Lucile Makes Friends 


page 25) 


Continued from g 


much. When they had finished the in- 
pection, she ran off to the other girls 
Lucile stood alone by the big doors 


until the bell rang 
At noon Lucile ate in the cafeteria 
\ few girls smiled, but nobody came 
to sit with her or invited her to play 
As she walked home that night 
Lucile thought, “IU have to think of 
some other way to get them 
friends with me. Clothes don’t do it.” 
The next day she her vellow- 
checked gingham dress, the small yel 
low hair that matched, and 
her brown and white saddle 


to be 
wore 


ribbons 
shoes—no 
beads or bangles. 

That day the teacher introduced a 
new process in arithmetic to the class. 
The children found it difficult to un- 
derstand, but Lucile had learned the 
process in her other school and_re- 
membered it easily. When the 
did the practice exercises in the work 
books, Lucile was the first to finish 
and her work was perfect. Miss Perkins 
asked her to read her answers to the 
children so they could check their own. 
Lucile was pleased. “Now they will 
think I'm smart,” she thought, “and 
they ll want to be friends with me.” 

But the children did not act any 
more friendly toward her 

When she home that night 
Lucile was worried. “They don't care 
if I'm smart. I'll have to think of 
something else.” 

When Lucile went to school the 
next morning, she took her new ball 
bearing roller skates and her bright- 
colored jump rope with tiny golden 
bells on it. She rode her bicycle, a 
recent birthday gift. 

\t recess she saw many 
boys inspecting the bicycle. Though 
looked from the nameplate to 
her, nobody said anything to her 
tbout it. She skated up and down the 
walk, turning fancy figures. 
Then she jumped her musical jump 
rope and did stunts. <A circle of girls 
watched her, but nobody made any 
friendly advances. When the bell rang, 
all the girls ran away, and Lucile went 
in alone. 

That night as Lucile peddled slowly 
“They 


class 


went 


girls and 


they 


and doing 


home she was quite unhappy. 
(Continued on page 85) 


To me, the 


CRAM 
POLITICAL 
MAPS HAVE 
CARRYING POWER 


Outstanding among the 
features of Cram Political 
Maps is their carrying power 
—the ability to help educa- 
tors "get over" the points 
they are making. 


This unusual carrying power 
of Cram maps results from 
their coloring, arrangement 
of color, clear lines and 
large, readable type. 


DIRECT AND GRAPHIC 


As to editorial accuracy, 
you can depend on Cram, 
geographical publishers 
since 1867. Famed for their 
clarity, Cram maps show the 
right amount of informa- 
tion, in a direct, graphic 
manner. 


The Cram line includes a 
series of Simplified Political 
Maps showing only the fun- 
damentals of place names 
and political information. 


MARKABLE-KLEENABLE 


Stressing ‘first things first", 
these simplified Political 
Maps are consistent with 
the mental readiness of the 
lower grades. 


All Cram Political Maps are 
Markable-Kleenable. That's 
the surface you can mark or 
color, then rub clean with a 
dry cloth or tissue paper. 
Your hands stay clean and 
dry. 


Write for Circular 189 today 


THE GEO. F. CRAM CO., Inc. 


. 730 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Lz B / 
| | 
Learning-by-Doing | 
For Grades 1°2°3 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
OTS MADE WITH 


Tommy’s Dream 
(Continued from page 57) 
of the way I've treated you. Will you 


give me another chance if I promise 
to take better care of you? 


ALBERT ARITHMETIC—[’m willing if 
the others are. 
MARY music—I think we should 


give him another chance. 


All the Books agree. Then they 
quietly be gin to step away from 
Tommy and motion for cach other 


not to speak because Tommy's head 
nods and it is very plain that he will 
soon be asleep again. 

MOTHER (off stage Oh, 
Tommy! Wake up. 

romMyY (rubs his eyes, sits up, and 
looks around)—Did | dream that my 
books were here? I guess I must have. 
I've learned a lot from that dream. 
From now on I am going to take bet- 
ter care of my books and really enjoy 
using them. I do want to be an air- 
plane pilot, so I have a lot to learn. 
Guess I better start right now. 


Tommy! 


The Bookworm Turns 


(Continued from page 60) 


Why not visit my pages so that you 


can meet Little John, Friar Tuck, 
\lan-a-Dale, and Wili Scarlett? 
BOOKWORM— Thank you, but I’m 


afraid Vil have to accept that invita- 
tion when I feel 
es another big sneeze, up pot 
You are a 
queer-looking creature. Who are you 

prnoccemio— My Pinecchio 
Tells a little about himself You'll 
have to come and go through the 


stronger, As he 


Pinocchio. 


Goodness! 


nam 


pages with me, 

ALADDIN—So you think you've had 
adventures! They're no 
match for mine. 

PINOCCHIO— Oh, yes? 

BOOK Now, 
quarrel! Lets hear 
Points to Aladdin. 

aLADDIN—I am Aladdin, the son of 
# poor tailor in China. Gives a feu 
} oh lichts from the book The story 
is about a powerful magic. Haven't 
you heard about the two genii? The 
Genie of the Lamp is even worse than 
the Genie of the Ring 

Momo appears, bowing and stick- 
ing out her tongue 

BOOKWORM—Why do you stick out 
yorr tongue at me? 

momMo—That’s how I show respect 
to you, Sahib. I am Momo, and I live 
next door to China in a tiny village 
in Tibet. Tells her story briefly. 

BOOKWORM—Well, good for you, 
Momo. (Sacajawea appears.) Huh! 
Here's another girl. Who are you? 
My name is Sacajawea, 
Bird Wom- 
her adventures. 
You have probably heard how my 
husband and I traveled to the great 
Pacific Ocean with Lewis and Clark. 

BOOK WORM Yes, I saw something 
about that in a history book I chewed 
That’s what I call real ad- 


exciting 


gentlemen, don’t 
from you now. 


fit 


SACATAWEA 
but evervone calls me 


on. Tell ome 


recently. 
venture! 

rom SAWYER—The explorers had 
adventures all right but so have reg- 
ular American boys like me. I’m 
fom Sawyer, and you'd better browse 
around in my while 
Mark 
of the things he 
when he wrote about me. 

BookKWoRM—Are you sure [’d find 
your adventures exciting? 
yom sawyer—Did you ever take a 
dead cat to the cemetery at midnight 
to cure your warts? 

BOOK WORM No oo! 

rom SAWYER—Did you ever try to 
run away from a wild Injun in a dark 
cave? 


pages tor a 
Twain was telling about some 
did in his boyhood 


BOOKWORM 


an 


BOOK WORM 
ting down or Noor, 
I can’t say that I did. 


I guess not. 
rom SAWYER—Did you 

Aunt Polly who gave you castor 
oil, pulled your teeth with strings, and 
made you whitewash miles and miles 
of fence? 


ever have 


who is gradually get- 
worm-fashion 


rom SAWYER—Well, why don’t you 
come and see me? | 


ALI 
come and see ail of us 


together) —Yes, why don’t you 


BOOKWORM—I certainly will, but I 
don’t think I want to chew you now. 


ALADDIN— You won't have a chance. 
This is Book Week, and we're busy. 
COSTUMES 

Bookworm wears a dark gray tube- 
like garment with slits for feet and 
hands and a drawstring at the neck. 
Several stripes are painted around the 
body. The wired, crepe- 
paper wrapped antennae fixed to the 
top. Eyes are outlined with circles of 
tempera paint to match body stripes 
Ile wears tennis shoes on both hands 
and feet, and another pair is pinned 
to the middle of his body. 


ho« “ld has 


Bib puppets are dressed in cloth or 
crepe paper to represent the book 
characters. Children wear headgear 
appropriate to character they are por 
traying. Don’t forget Black Sambo’s 
tiny green umbrella and that Robinson 
Crusoe’s attire should consist of corn 
silks sewed to burlap. 


Note: Daughter of the Mountains, by 
Louise Rankin, is a Viking Press publi 
cation. “Il Showed the Way for Lewis 
and Clark” is an autobiographical chay 
ter in Yesterday in America, by Harold 
B. Clifford (American Book Co.). Bird 
Girl: Sacagawea, by Flora Seymour, i* 
published by Bobbs-Merrili Company 


1. The whirling steel teeth of this 
giant cutter slice into the solid coal 
/ seam, blocking out tons of coal for 


easy removal. 


3. Raw coal is washed, sized, graded, and 
treated in this modern preparation plant to 
give increased efficiency and greoter valve 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washingten, D. 


Here’s how 


ground, 


for coal. 


America’s coal is mined 


2. Huge shovels like this, some of 
them ten stories high, uncover near- 
the-surface coal—taking up in one 
| bite enough earth and rock to fill an 
ordinary room. 


The days of the pick and shovel are gone from America’s coal 
mines. Today's coal miner is actually a highly-skilled machine operae 
tor—working in an efficient “factory,” both aboveground and under 


Coal mining has become almost entirely mechanized. High-speed 
machines cut and drill the coal. Loading machines scoop it up. Huge 
rubber-tired shuttle cars carry it away to fast-moving conveyor belts, 
which lift the coal to the surface preparation plant. 


This modern way of mining coal has made coal mining not only 
safer, but far more productive. The output per-man-day of the 
American miner has risen 32% since 1939—one of the greatest effi- 
ciency gains in American industry. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
are invested each year in modern machinery, new mine properties, 
and preparation plants. The result is that America’s coal industry is 
economically and dependably meeting the nation’s huge demands 


Right now, and for the future, America can count on coal! 


| Dept. 
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Coal Map. 


City— 


Position 


! 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 1 

Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 1 

free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet Jj 

includes special materials for the teacher, with " 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 

distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, I 

“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A, 1 


— 


Street —______ 


Zone—~— State 


| 
| 
| 
| é & 
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| 
| 
| 
| | —— 
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| 
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Travel and study abroad 
via TWA next summer 


All-expense tours will again fill the needs of teachers and students 


sightseeing and studying 
abroad. In cooperation with 
specialists in the field, TWA will 
again offer these popular tours: 


Now’s the time to start plan- 
ning for one of the most 
interesting and profitable sum- 
mers you've ever spent 


Check the area you are interested in visiting next summer: 


Holy Land 
Africa 


British Isles India and Far East 


European (General Spoin and Portugo! 


Mediterranean Scandinavia Other (specify) 


Yes No 


Are you interested in resident study at o foreign university & 


Are you interested in university credits? 


Yes Please specify areo 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY BARGAIN TOURS 
Your choice of the following 2-week tours: 
Check one for further information) 


Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on Ti fi 


dJotn H. Furbay, 
80 East 42nd Street 


Evropean Holy Land 


Air World Tours 

New York 17, N.Y 

Please put me on your list to receive detailed information about the Trans World Airlines 
tours indicated above, to be sent as soon as possible. 

Position 


State Phone No 
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Graded List of Books for Schoo! Libraries, as ed- 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. 
Please send me one FREE copy of y 
vertised on Page 11 


Name «++. Grade 


Street of RD No. Pupils 
Zone State 


City 


SILVER DETT CO THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 24] 
Please send me @ copy of the new RESOURCEFUL TEACHER, on ‘Trouble Spots in Teach- 
ng Arithmetic.” 
Name Grade 
Street or 8.0 No Pupils 
ty Zone State 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 212 
Please send me your descriptive literature on THE REAL PEOPLE SERIES, [ THE 

FILM-STORY BOOKS LET S-READ-TOGETHER POEMS. (See ad on Page | 

Name Grade 

School 

City State 


FREES LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 287 
Schoo! 


Please send me ustrated Juvenile Catalogue. 
Zone State 


Grade 


Street or R.D 


Zone 
pies of your free 


Name 


Street or RC 


in requesting materials ... 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


the coupons offering materials you wish to obtain. PRINT 


p, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER 
ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first class) in an envelope to THE 
NSTRU R upon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do not paste them on cards. You will doubtiess wish to 


the othe 84, 86, 88, and 92 


pages 82 


pend your coupoms in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to service the coupons in 


this issue beyond the present schoo! year 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, clipped 


from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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Davy and the Indians 


Continued from page 27 
Indians passed so close that he could 
have touched them They were head- 
ed for the tavern. 

Whether they were friendly or not, 
Davy did net know. But he did know 


that he must get to his father before 
the Indians did. Davy would have to 
move very fast and very softly. The 
Indians’ hearing would be keen 


Davy prayed harder than ever and 
moved silently away from the strang 
ers. Back on the trail he started to 
run. It was hard not to make a sound 
legs were tired. Once in 
the tavern, however, he for- 
He went 
news. 


and his 
sight of 
get about noise and just ran 


straight to his father with the 


Davy never saw the men move so 
quickly. Each got his rifle and stood 
ready, 


This won't do,” said Davy’s father. 
These Indians may be friendly. Keep 
rifles so they can see them, but 


your 
go about your work.” 
When the Indians reached the 
earing, everything was going along 


is usual except for one thing. Father 
and the men carried their rifles. The 
Indians could not help seeing them. 

The Indians stood and looked 
Then they turned and talked to 
mother. Davy could feel the nervous- 
ness of the men in his own muscles. 
He tried to act natural but every 
minute he watched the Indians out of 
the corner of his eve. 

Just when Davy thought 
stand it no longer, the Indians came 
forward, arms raised in the sign of 
friendship. Davy’s father invited the 
braves to sit down and eat. 

Some of the men at the tavern did 
not like this and were about to speak 


one 


he could 


out. That would ruin everything 

Davy grabbed a bowl of fruit and 
with a smile offered the food to each 
Indian. 


The Indians never smiled but they 
did take the fruit. Davy wondered 
whether they noticed the trem- 
bling in his hands. Finally the Indians 
rose and filed away into the forest. 

No one ever found out whether on 


bow! 


not these Indians were friendly. But 
it didn't matter. Evervone was thank- 
ful to litth Davy for the warning 
Mavbe he couldn't carry water or 


hold the horses but he knew the forest 
and all the sounds, and he had been 
kind to the Indians. 

“You'll be a great Indian 
day, Davy Crockett,” 


scout 
some people 
said. 

And little Davy Crockett did grow 
one of the greatest Indian 


up to be 
the history of our land. He 


scouts im 


| was a wonderful friend to the Indians 


and &@ representative in the Congress 
of the United States. He gave his life 


for others and died a hero at the 
\lamo. Americans can be proud of 
Davy Crockett 


The Watch Turkey 


(Continued from page 27) 


I'm sure they wouldn't like my keep 
ing a turkey for a pet.” 

Charles asked his music teacher, 
he asked the vacuum-cleaner repair 
man, and he asked the grocer. They 


all said no. 

If it were a frozen turkey,” the 
man next door said. But Rattles 
wasn't frozen No one, it seemed, 
wanted a living turkey. 


You'll have to get rid of him this 
week,” his father told Charles. 

Charles felt so downhearted that 
he went for a walk all by himself. He 


felt so sad that the tears stung his 


eyes and threatened to spili over onto 
(Continued on page 81) 


points in your favor 
when you buy BOSTON 


For the benefit of the buyer and to 
prove the quality of the Boston Pencil 
Sharpener, an independent test was con- 


ducted by the Tinius Olsen Testing 
Machine Company. Long after the or- 
dinary sharpener “jammed tight", the 
BOSTON Sharpener continued to turn 
out sharp, clean pencil points . . . and 
was still going strong. The facts prove 
the point—for durability, speed, pre- 
cision and economy, you can't buy bet- 


ter than a BOSTON. 
Backed by a full year's Guarantee! 


Write for copy of Clean Cut Facts 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers 


BOSTON 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Biggest Gift Cher! 
MECHANICAL 
PENCIL 


with INDIVIDUAL NAME 
Stamped in Gold 


Her at last is a fine, high- 
grade beautiful Mechanical 
Pencil with best grade plastic 
barrel, gold color cap, point and 


f clip. Eraser and extra leads un- 
der clip. Propel - repel - expel 


In lovely assorted colors blue, 
black, or maroon 

7 Fully Guaranteed. You be 

delighted with this pencil and 

its smooth writing qualities. 

Comparable to the most expen- 


sive pencils 


EACH PUPIL’S NAME hot die 
Stasnped in gold. Teach. rs, 
pool your orders. Get hk wet 
prices for quantities. Price tiat 
Over 30 - ea. 

25-29 - ea. 

15-24 - 47¢ ea. 

5-14 48e ea. 

4 - ea. 

(POSTPAID) 
or “Special” 
These same Automatic Pencils 
each stamped in one line only 
in gold, “From Your Teacher,” 
only 39¢ each. 


NORTH AMERICAN PENCIL WORKS 
554 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, tl. 
(Established 1901) 

ORDER EARLY FOR CHRISTMAS 


North American Pencil Works 

554 West Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

RUSH POSTPAID 
Mechanical Pencils 
name on each 
typewritten list.) 
SPECIAL” pencils 

each, 


(Actual siz 


individual 
printed or 


with 
(Enclose 


described above 


I enclose $ in full payment. 
Name 


Address 


‘ 
+ 
of Speedball 
and 
ts 
‘Hunt 
} Pens 
WRITE 
CATALOG 
| 
| 
4: 
} 
| 
= 


a Class project 


4 your pupils 


the first 
snowing 

Betsy Ross 


Lincoin's Speech ot Gettysburg 


a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 
Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer's Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 


out charge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfoiio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 


history paintings, suitable for framing. 


WITHOUT CHARGE! 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 
ept. As 

Philadeiphia 41, Pa. 

OC | enclose 150 outer wrappers trom Dubbie 
Bubble Gum for new Beale portfolio of 48 
reproductions 


© Please send more information about the Beale 
portfolio offer. 


(check one) 


Teacher's 
Name 

School 

; Address. 

' 

' 

; City. State. 

' 

' 


| & Co., Boston 16). “Come, Thou Al- 


We Are Thankful 
(Continued from page 59) 


CHORUS (sings the following u ords | 
to tune of “Auld Lang Syne” 

For all of those who used their minds 
to help mankind along— i 
Musicians, writers, scientists—we sing 

a thankful song. 

SEVENTH SPEAKER—We are thankful 
for our great men and women, our in- 
ventors, musicians, writers, builders, 
doctors, teachers, statesmen, who 
made our lives richer and safer. 

Chorus sings the first stanza of 
“Ame rica.” ) | 

Eighth Speaker enters, holding a 
flags, and comes to center front of 
stage. Chorus sings “Three Cheers 


| for the Red, White and Blue” on 


“There Are Many Flags in Many 
Lands” as he marches in.) 

HiGHTH SprAKER—We are thankful 
for our flag and our country and what 
it means—freedom and the right to be 
happy. 

tudience joins in the Pledge of 
Allegiance and the national anthem. 


Nore: “Joy of Harvest” is in Book 
Three of “The Progressive Music Series” 
(Silver Burdett Co., New York 3) It 
is also known as “Come, Ye Thankful 
People, Come,” and under that title ap- 
pears in hymnbooks and in The Music 
Hour, Fourth Book (Silver Burdett). A 
suitable song to use in its place would 
be “Autumn Thanks” from the Novem- 
ber 1950 issue of THe INstTRUcTOR, “For 
the Beauty of the Earth” is in Twice 55 
Plus Community Songs C, Birchard 


mighty King” is in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs (Hall & MeCreary Co., 
Chicago 5). “Listen to the Mockingbird” 
is in The New American Song Book 
(Hall & MeCreary). All the other songs 
are in both of the books last mentioned. 
“Three Cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue” is the last part of “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean.” 


Basic Economics 
Is a Part of Social Studies | 


Continued from page 40) 


9. Hiring, firing, labor, and profit. 
“The head of the company makes all 
of the money” is another common 
thought that children have. He also 
has all the risk if he is the sole owner, 
or the responsibility if he is investing 
others’ money. 

Deciding the price for an article 
involves many points—the labor, raw 
material, cost of marketing, demand, 
and so forth, A lemonade stand on 
Main Street might be able to get 
five cents a glass while one on a side 
street could only get three cents a 
glass. But if the lemonade merchant 
on Main Street had to rent space for 
a stand, his expenses would be higher. 
If he paid an assistant and provided | 
him with an apron, bought a sign in- 
stead of making one, used paper cups 
instead of borrowing Mother's glasses, 
what would happen to his profit? 

10. Trade. International and do- 
mestic trade involve economic factors 
children can understand. Many In- 
dian leaders want the hemp crop kept 
in India and sold as manufactured 
goods instead of raw material. What 
will that do for India and how about 
the countries that manufacture hemp 
’ ‘Tariffs appear a very good 
protection, but children should discuss 
both sides of the tariff question. 

ll. Change. Where change means 
progress, it brings acgompanying bene- 
fits. The near-by supermarket is an 
example. It requires fewer clerks to 
serve the customers, but on the oth- 
er hand, it gives added employment 
to manufacturers of registers, 
shelves, and various other pieces of 
equipment. Inventions that supposed- 
ly throw people out of work usually 
create additional jobs in the long run. 


(Continued on page 83) 


items now 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y., N. Y. 


Please send me free illus- 

trated booklet “Going Our NAME— 
Way” giving many inter- 
esting itineraries. 


a holiday treat from SVE— 
the new color filmstrip 


Dickens’ “A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


@ favorite old story told a thrilling new way 


This charming S.V.E. color filmstrip gives your 
students a heart-warming introduction to Scrooge, 
Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim. The characters come 
to life in the illustrations by Carlos Loper, 

while Margaret Bradfield's adaptation preserves the 
appeal! of the story for al! ages 

A246-11 In color, 52 frames, captioned $75° 


HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO AMERICA 


Real facts about Christmas customs make a fascinating 
story for the intermediate grades in this filmstrip. 
Children will long remember the delightful illustrations 
of the origin of Santa Claus and how he came 


to this country. 
A246-4 In color, 28 frames, captioned... $500 


THE LITTLEST SHEPHERD'S GIFT 
A touching and inspiring story tells how the ' 
little shepherd gave his dearest possession 
— a little lame kid — to the Christ Child. i 
This color filmstrip has become a 
well-loved part of Christmas programs 
for primary grades. 

C) ABSO0-1 In color, 28 frames, captioned 
$500 


} Order from your S.V.E. dealer. Ask for a free 
| Christmas folder on filmstrips and slidesets. 
Dept. SE7.19 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. SY 
A Business Corporation 
_ 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
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~ 
\ Step toward One World parent paper, and se on. We 
: kept a good supply of modeling clay 
Continued from page 36) on hand The children began bring 
hat 1 more beautiful sight to a ing things After a trip to the Old 
er than committees of children Spanish Lighthouse on Point Loma, a 
t a room eagerly engaged cardboard cylinder from a roll of pa 
ech for a wort! pt per towels started Raymond on a dio 
the first. I placed in the rama of the lighthouse empty 
nytl I came acre svrup can started Marv on a log-cabin 
t | dl it onstruction forest scene lhe corrugated coverin 
1k L } nto whicl from our photographer s flashbulb b 
It ! kewet came a tile rool 


The IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 


This Gayly Colored Wall Chart. . 20” x 26” 


. for posting on your bulletin board. Shows the doy-by-doy cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks period. 4 kinds of stickers 


are provided. Miniature cakes of Ivory for perfect scores. Yellow 
stickers indicate “Caution.” Red stickers “Stop!” There's space for 40 
names. If your class is larger, you may have additional charts free. 
| PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. Y, P. O. Box 599—Cincinnati 1, Ohio i 
1am interested in the new Ivory Inspection Patrol program. Please send | 
mes ficient moter for students. 
| home 
4 
| 
OR TOWN stare 
This offer good on ted States, its possessions, and Canada, ! 
al 
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This Free “Cleanliness Game” 
Makes Daily Inspections Fun! 


Teachers 
about the way The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
makes cleanliness an exciting competitive 
game. This newly designed material will 
add still greater interest to this already 
popular program. 


Ome 


supplemented 


FACILITY 
The happiest attribute of this proj- 


ect was the remarkable facility. with 


which it co-ordinated with school rou 


tine. Ome child or all could be work- 
ng, and still there was no confusion 
The children could work during art 
tine social-studies time: was al- 
wal there as a possibility for free- 
time activity, equally inviting to the 


slow. 


quick and the 


everywhere enthusiastic 


When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, the interest in 
daily cleanliness 
perks up. Children have new incentive 
to improve. And parents cooperate by 
helping children rate better scores. Write, 
for The Ivory Inspection Patrol for your 
classroom today! 


inspections magically 


The IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 


FoR (oop TIPS TO HELP YOUR SORE 


| 
TERY THIS CARD AND READ SOME WORE | 


Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets — 


colorfully printed on both sides-—link school and 
Sheets record the individual child's score. 
Through them your efforts to foster good cleanliness 
habits in the schoolroom are checked on—and 


by the porents. Most parents 


cooperate wholeheartedly when they are kept in- 
formed of the child's progress in cleanliness habits. 


Furthermore, it had the virtue of 
continuance. Films, stories, health 
lessons, social studies suggested new 


dioramas, but the project did not get 
out of hand. 


OPEN HOUSE 


Though the project was never aimed 


at Open House, as the week ap- 
proached, the children began to talk 
about how interested their parents 


would be in what they were doing, and 
they were self-inspired to finish their 
constructions and start) further 
Then a miracle happened; Nelly, tiny 
and contentious, and Sara, overgrown 


Ones, 


and mischievous, often in each other's 


hair, began to make an early Cali- 
fornia hotel. From then on, in lulls, 
their antagonistic co-operation  de- 


lighted our ears 

The week before Open House, the 
children decided to label their shelves. 
he re 
their supervision it 


wasnt sufficient time to 
lettering all the 
needed, We were going to have fur- 
ther practice in lettering and reprint 


the labels, but our county-schools pho- 


tographer before we got that 
done 
VALLES 
From the beginning, the children 


were permitted to shift from one pro}- 
ect to another as their 
tated. I felt they were 
by many 
forced to stay in 
by shifting from painting to modeling, 


interests di 
benefited more 
than by 

Furthermore, 


associations being 


one 


to weaving palm-leaf mats, to con- 
structing, they had experience work- 
ing in several media and the tactile 
and creative jov of each Thev could 


exercise several abilities or imiterests. 
One ill-eared-for problem child from 
a broken home revealed a tremendous 
which | had never 


metivity stimulated 


creation 
The 


rese ar h 


urge tor 
suspec ted 
vocabulary 


reading, acqul- 


sition, and learning by doing 
My major objective had been to 
emphasize and make real and con- 


crete for the children the relationships 
between peoples food. clothing, shel 


morals religion and 


This was another 


ter, custonts, 
their environment 
reason why T had pe rmitted them free- 
ly to shift from project to project. It 
was that step toward “one world,” in 
which children see that other peoples 
queer or only, be- 
cause of thet different 
Why do Eskimos make houses of snow, 
clothing eat blubber 

people build 
What is the in 


AIS, 


are not funny, but 


environment, 
wear tur and 
Why do 


their houses in trees 


Congo jungle 


fluence of harbors, rivers 


jungles on the lives of people? Why 
did the Modoc Indians make thet 
houses of redwood, wear deerskm 
clothing, eat jerky, and act peaceful 


Indians lived in 


while the Mohave 


tents. wore next to nothing, and acted 


warlike’ Phese and related ideas wer 
brought out, and, | must say, the chil 
dren never lost interest At Open 
House, as T overheard them explain- 
ing the dioramas to their parents, I 
was assured that they knew what the 


project had been about 

could mnore all these values and 
still feel that the worth 
while because of the inten- 
sity of the interest. The children want- 


ed to work at 


project: was 


sustained 
be- 


recesses it noons, 


fore hool Thev would leave hool 
in intense groups to gather materials. 
close of 


Every construction started was 
ished by 
chool stopped them altogether. Then 
their 


them 


someone; only the 


they transferred dioramas to 


hoxes and carried home. 


Finally, there were the social bene- 
fits. By the end of the year, all ten- 
sions had. been eased, all enmities had 
no one in the room 


disappeared and 


was an isolate 
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Self Teaching 
Vocabulary 


DICTIONARY 


VOCABULARY SEAT WORK 
FOR SLOW PUPILS 


In this piece of seat work, the pupil is given 
only five words at a time for word-and-picture 
matching, and he must match each one not 
once but ten times. Thirty words are included 

Easy Vocabulary. Six different lay-sheets, in- 
cluding dictionaries, and word-cards for cut- 


ting up. 
60c per set 
(3 sets for $1.48 plus 12¢ postage) 


bread 


cherries 


VOCABULARY SEATWORK 


Through using it in seat work periods the 
child teaches himself an extensive reading vo- 
cabulary. On each lay-sheet are twenty-five 
pictures, with a space below each in which 
the pupil is to lay the corresponding printed 
word. He is enabled to do this without help 
from the teacher by a dictionary card which 
iilustrates the twenty-five words. There is a 
total vocabulary of 300 words, most of which 
are in the Gates list, 200 nouns and 100 verbs 

Each is @ six-pupi! set, six lay sheets, print- 
ed word-cards, six dictionaries, and six envel- 
ope containers 

Each set contains six different units, each of 
25 words, or 150 words in all. 


per set 
(3 sets for $1.48 plus 12¢ postage) 
ABOVE VOCABULARY UNITS ARE ON 
GRADE 1-C, 1-B LEVEL 


FREE with every order oF $3.00 or 
MORE A COPY OF “HOW TO CONDUCT 
INDIVIDUAL SEAT WORK" 


WASHBURNE 
SELF-TEACHING — SELF-CORRECTING 


Arithmetic Cards 


Set 2 ADDITION Nal6 
For learning addition combinations. Consists 
of 100 cards, each giving one of the basic 
combinations on one side, combination with 
answer on reverse. In box. N416 
Also: N417 SUBTRACTION 
N418 MULTIPLICATION 
N419 DIVISION 


55¢ Per Box, 45¢ in Dozen Lots 


OUR NEW CATALOG contains hundreds of 
other reading and arithmetic devices for ele- 
mentary grades 


ORDER TODAY 


(Check or money order must accompany 
order.) Minimum order accepted—3 sets 


PLYMOUTH PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
2921 West 63rd St. Chicago 29, Ili. 


and gleaming 


} company at all, 


railroad. 


| he was at the 


Creative Expression 
Continued from page 73) 


can be used throughout the year for 
the walls of any building under con- 
struction. Remember that little chil- 
dren should have materials as 
they need to develop co-ordination of 
large muscles, Use the enormous pegs 
now on the market. 

Let the children paint on large wall 
Large free move- 
The easel 
sive 


gross 


friezes or murals. 
ments should be encouraged. 
will do, but that is the 
that should be used for drawing and 
painting in the kindergarten. 

When the teacher has encguraged 


smallest 


} creative expression in its various forms, 


she is ready to evaluate what has hap- 
pened in terms of child growth. The 
modern kindergarten now recognizes 
the fact that creative work is the best 


|} Stimulant to child growth. 


The Watch Turkey 


Continued from page 78 
his face. He walked faster and faster 
past the houses of his friends, until 


very edge of the town, 
railroad tracks lay shiny 
in ‘the sun 

“Hello, Charles,” voice. It 
was Mr. Todd, the switchman, who 
operated the switches that turned the 
trains other tracks. He was 
sitting before his little square box of 
a house looking very dejected, when 
Charles came up. 


out where the 


said a 


onto 


“Hello, Mr. Todd,” Charles said 
“Where's your dog?” 

“Buster?” Mr. Todd said, and hy 
shook his head sadly. “He just up and 
died the other night. Now I've got 
no watchdog; nobody to keep me 


It's lonesome down 
here all alone, you know.” 

“Oh, Mr. Todd,” Charles gulped 
‘Il have a good watchdog—I—mean a 
good watch turkey! He doesn't let 


strangers come around, and he’s good | 


company. All you have to do is feed 
him corn, and water, and table scraps, 
and fix him a little place to roost 
He's a very nice turkey, Mr. Todd!” 

“A watch turkey?” Mr. Todd 
mused. “You want to get rid of him, 
son?” 

“I can’t keep him any longer, be- 
cause he chases people away from our 
house,” Charles sadly. 
you kept him, he’d watch your house 
for you! Mavbe I could come to see 
him once in a while! You see—I—well, 
I wouldn't want anybody to have him 


said 


for Thanksgiving dinner, and 
“Well,” Mr. Todd grinned, “you 
just bring him over, Charles. I'll fix 


him up a place to live. Come to think 
of it, a watch turkey is a mighty good 
idea.” 

The next day Charles took Rattles 
down to the little the 
Sure enough, Mr. Todd had 
fixed him up a nice roost to sleep on 
Ile had bought a sack of corn and a 
sack of wheat. 

“I’m going to build a fence around 
my said, “a fence high 
enough to keep a turkey in. 
winked at the boy. “Charles, I've got 
something for you—something I'll bet 
can have. Here.” He reac hed 
into a box and drew out something 
soft, warm, and furrv. He handed it 
to Charles. 

“A kitten! IT know I can keep a 
kitten. Mother would like a kitten.” 

“And the watch turkey is just what 
I need,” Mr. Todd said. “That's what 
I call a good trade, son. You'll come 
and see Rattles now and then, won't 
you!” 

“Oh, IT will, will.” 
and he started for home 


box house by 


house,” he 


you 


Charles cried, 
with the 


kitten in his arms. 


“But if | 


He | 


Teacher, 

Breakfast 
is fun 
with this 


Score folder 
for pupils 


Prize button 
for winners 


Colorful poster 
15” x 1845" for 


team scores 
class 


You divide 


“IMPOSSIBLE TO DESCRIBE my pupils’ 
enthusiasm for the Early Bird 
Game! Now 1007 eat breakfast,” 
writes happy Virginia teacher. 
“Contest went over big!’ “The 
mothers are delighted!” “Team 
idea helped teach cooperation,” 
other teachers report. 


er which tells 


THIS KELLOGG GAME works like 
magic in getting youngsters to eat 
better breakfasts. It’s the pleasant 
way to help them form good eating 
habits at an early age. We know 
you'll be happy with results in 


your school! 
" Creek, Mich 


FRUIT, CEREAL AND MILK, bread and 
butter—that’s the approved mini- 
mum breakfast used in Kellogg's 


Comments welcomed! 


3-WEEK GAME* 


into 4 teams: 
Robins, Blue Birds, Cardinals, 
Orioles. Each pupil gets score fold- 
better breakfast 
story, has room for daily check of 
breakfast foods eaten. You grade 
folders weekly, post team scores 
on wall poster. All winning team 
members get colorful EARLY BIRD 
BUTTON! All who have perfect 
‘scores get EARLY BIRD SEAL! 


“KELLOGG’S SENDS YOU FREE 
tractive score folders, wall poster, 
prize buttons, seals, instructions 
for game. Write number of pu- 
pils, with your name, school and 
address, to Kellogg Co., I-1151, 
Home Economics Services, Battle 
Please state wheth- 
er you have used game before, 


At- 


Early Bird Breakfast Game. 

TO PLEASE A VARIETY of young appe- 
tites, Kellogg’s offers a tempting 
choice of crisp, ready-to-eat cere- 
als. All either are made from the 
whole grain or are restored to 
whole grain values of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. 


Helleggss OF BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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better eat 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES 
40% BRAN FLAKES 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
CORN SOYA 


Fora better breakfast 


RICE KRISPIES 
ALL- BRAN 
PEP 
KRUMBLES 


| 


| ‘ 
|SEATWORK 
Kellogg 
game. Ces (= 
CA 
| 
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HARPER & BROTHERS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 224 


Please send 


copies of your new, illustrated catalogue, ‘Harper Books for Boys 
and Girls 
Name Grade 
Street or RD School 
City Zone State 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Please send me your 


THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 349 


atest book catalog, featuring Literature for Youth 


Name 


Grade 
Street or Schoo! 
City . Zone State 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 284 
Please send me @ copy of your new fall catalogue, inc uding books for children 
Neme 


Street of RD 


Grade 
School 


Zone State 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 359 
graded Orford Books for Boys and Girls - 1951 


Please send me your stalogue of 


Name Grade 


Street or RD School 
City Zone State 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Box A THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 344 
Please send me y descriptive ” brochure The Scribner Picture Story Book Li 
brary’ and @ copy of your ntegrated Program of Basic and Supplementary Materials for 
Grades 1-8 | 
Name . Grade 

Street or R.D Schoo 

City Zone State 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 357 


Please send illustrative library catalog 
Name . Grade 
Street or R.O School 

City County State 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 399 
195) MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Grade 


Please send me your new catalogue 


Name 


Street or 


&. P. DUTTON & CO., INC THE INSTRUCTOR 11-5! 352 


Please send Descriptive Catalogue of Dutton’s 1951 Books for Boys and Girls An 


notated, classified and graded catalogue of Dutton books for school libraries (kindergarten 
through high sch 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D Schoo 

City Zone State 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 394 
: Please send copies of your new llustrated catalogue, ‘Little, Brown Books 
for Boys and Girls." 
Name Grade 
Street or Scho 
City Zone State 


ALFRED A. KNOPF THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 349 
Please send me e@ copy of your free catalogue, Borzoi Books for Young People 
Street Schoo 

City Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 346 


THE VIKING PRESS, Box IN 
Please send ustrated catalogue with mplete descriptions of 300 Viking Junior Books 
Interesting, beautifully books for kindergarten through high school—picture 
bs, stories, nove history, Biography, travel, end science 
Name Grade 
treet of &.0 Scho 
Zone State 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 289 

Please send me copie f your tree uitrated catalog of juvenile books | 

Name Grade 

Street Ro Schoo 
Qity 


Zone 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 


109 


Piease send me your free 195! atalog of Plays for Children lt describes action 
| pleys, plays with mus hora! readings, specia ks, and additional Christmas program 
material (see Pages 10 and 19 
Name Grade 
Street or h 
Zone State 


City 


DOUBLEDAY JR pomege) Box IN THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 348 
Pease send me @ copy your illustrated, descriptive catalog of Doubleday Jr. Books 
Name Grade 
Street RD School 

Zone State .. 
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storm windows. Though a peace-lover, 
he was loyal to the American cause. 
This was excuse enough for ruffians 


supposedly loyal to Britain to plan an 


ittack upon his property The chil- 
dren did mot understand this very 
well, but they did understand that 
they sl ild kee p wat h for strangers. 

After a while Hope said, “My arms 
re tired: Til have to rest Til keep 
watch 

Then I can go to the brook,” said 
Cla I want to see whether there 
are any fish.” 

“No, thee must not! 

Clance started to protest when a 
warning signal from his sister silenced 
him From their place on the hill 
Hope saw something move far down 
" ravine below 

Hush, Clance think 
hie wn She poimted out horse 

ler as Clance knelt beside her, 
breathless with excitement 
th iw another horseman ride up 
fthen at wr: there were three of 

‘ Soon they disappeared in a 
rove of trees 

Hope started to go down the knoll 
then she thought of her precious wool 
lavs when evervthing meant 

h work to obtain, she must not 

forget the wool which had been 

pped tt the sheep washed, and 
row carded 

Bris t Cla ‘ And hurrv! 
1) t ike ANV Those 

( the | basket after 
! Hope helped him carry it when 
he reached I The two hurried 
! e as fast as thev could 

“Hlorry, Father! Hope called to 
Mr. Harper, who was working in the 


Young Sentinel 
Continued from page 28) 


Phe 


‘Thee must be quick! 
coming! 

hurried into the 
all the doors 
and barred, 


barnvard. 

bandits 
Jason 

he use. 


are 
Harper 
In a few minutes 
and windows shut 
and the shutters tightly closed. 
The family waited until dark. Noth- 
ing happened. 


were 


Thee hast made a mistake, child,” 
said Jason finally, as his wife started 
supper. Pe rhaps they were only 


neighbors. It is not uncommon to see 


horsemen, thee knows. Now we must 
do the outside chores, Clance and I.” 
“Oh, please don't go out, Father!” 
pleaded Hope, throwing her arms 
around him These men acted 
strangely, hiding behind trees. If they 
had been friends they would have 
come on up to the house I'm afraid 
for thee and Clance to go out.” 
Thus it was that, much against his 
will, Mr. Harper heeded his daughter's 
warning He agreed to watt until 
morning before leaving the house 
The family sat before the hearth 
talking about the war and the ban 
dits. Then Mr. Harper read from the 
Bible 
Finally the fire died low and _ the 
family went to bed. Soon Hope heard 
her father snoring in the next room 
But she herself could not sleep. She 
kept thinking of the men she had seen 
and of their strange actions. She had 
a feeling that all was not well. For a 
time she whispered to Clance in his 
bed near by, but finally he too had 
fallen asleep She heard the clock in 
the main room tick away the minutes. 
Suddenly her heart jumped. What 


Was it only the 


83) 


ird? 
Cont nued on face 


was that she he 


GIFT PENCILS 
BY THE GROSS 
144 Imprinted, $3.50 Only, Postpaid 
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of Impr 


from (vour own name) 


Greetings from Your Teacher or 


Dept. I, 


Your School name or class 
‘ h 


t er You 
FREE paper knife 
M ARY LOUISE 


15 East Washington St., Chicago 2, Hl. 


OWEN CATALOGS FREE! 


Send todoy for your copies of these new handy- 
size catalogs which fully describe the complete 
Owen line of books, pictures, etc., for teachers 
and schools A postcard will do Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansvilie.N_Y 


Primary Teachers 
Grades K-1-2-3 


A big package of new art projects in bold 
thir 11” heavy paper with full in- 
Price $1.00 

Specta Grab Sag 
and Holiday 
heet ‘This is net new but selected rt- 
nent of t 4 t ‘ Christmas Ho liday, 
me spring ma included.) Price $1.00 


(LARK ART SERVICE 


Is W. Roosevelt Road, Wheaton, I. 

Semi me your Art Services checked below 
Send me Nov.-Dec. material «: $1.00 

Send me Special Christmas Grab Bag @ $1.00 
exular months’ service @ $3.00 


Pupils love Spelling, 
Writing, Drawing, 


Arithmetic on the 
ERASE-by - MAGIC 
Strathmore Slate. 
Order from School 
Dealer or write for 
Catalog to Strathmore, 
Avrora, Illinois 


0 


550 TO 
5500.00 
Borrow ty Mail 
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219 City National Bonk Bidg., Omahe 2, Nebr, 
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MALTEX COMPANY 


There's Nothing Like A 
Good Hot Breakfast branches of trees 


-and Good means 


MALTEX 
Cereal 


Children who start the day with 
a good hot breakfast are more 


vital and alert at school and at 


play. 


In promoting better breakfasts 
you'll find Maltex Cereal a big 
help—it 
body building vitamins and min- 


contains the natural 


erals that children need, and has 


the flavor appeal so necessary for 


child acceptance. .Children love 


the honey and nut taste of this 
Toasted Wheat and Malted Barley 
Cereal. 


Many educators find our free 


teaching aids a practical help in 


Have 


you ever used our material? Just 


their breakfast projects. 


write for a catalog today. 


Address: MARY PEARL, Director | 


Home Economics Department } 


Burlington, Vermont 


|} something was on the roof 


| reom 


| edges should be acquired 


Young Sentinel 
(Continued from page 82) 


against the roof’ 
o, the sound came again from above, 
ever so lightly, but it was distinct to 
her straining ears. Then she knew that 
Breath- 
lessly she listened. Maybe it was a 
wild animal. She could hear it mov 
quite plainly now. It was near the 
chimney. Then others came. At last 
she realized that the robbers were on 
the roof, 

For a moment Hope could not 
move. Then she thought, “I stayed 
awake to watch. Now | must help.” 

Now the men were letting another 
man down the chimney She dared 
not call out. She feared that would 
do more harm than good. For there 
was no doubt that a man was coming 
down the great throat of the chimney 
and she knew he would be armed 

Cautiously she sat up in bed, her 
heart pounding. In terror she watehed 
the fireplace in the next room where 
coals still glowed dimly 

Gazing at the faint embers made her 
think of something Her 
made no noise as she ran into the big 
At once she went to the basket 
wool was kept Quickly 
he snatched a handful and threw it 
on the coals. 

\ thick, There 
was a harsh cry from above and, en- 
couraged, Hope heaped more wool on 


bare feet 


where het 


smelly smoke arose, 


the fire. She heard a man coughing 

Then she heard cries on the roof. 
There was a thud as the man, with 

a rope tied about him fell through the 


chimney blinded and half choked 
with smoke 
Hope began to seream, but her 


father had already heard and was at 
her side. He man and 
bound him with the very rope that 
was tied about his body, while Hope 
put more wool on the fire in case the 
other men should try to come in. 
Sut at that moment they heard 
horsemen outside galloping away. 
‘Hope, thee art a brave girl and 
hast saved us.” Mr. Harper cried as 
and then Clance, joined them 
by the hearth with their prisoner, 
Hope felt very happy. She knew 
now that her watching had been good. 


seized the 


his wife, 


She felt even happier the next morn- | 
ing when she learned that it was the | 


leader of the band whom they had 
Then it did not take long for 
to round 


caught 
the farmers of the vicinity 
up the rest of the robbers 

When the troubled times were over 
it last, this brave girl and her brother 
enjoyed the freedom of the farm and 
the forest in the new land to which 
they had come, 


Basic Economics 
Is a Part of Social Studies 


(Continued from page 79) 


From the wise introduction of addi- 
tional economic aspects into problem- 
solving units will come better attitudes 
and deeper Thought 
patterns, such as looking for the other 
side of the attempting to 
unde rstand the proble ms of those who 
are different 


appreciations 
question, 


from ourselves, and ac- 
quiring long-range points of view, 
should be strengthened \pprec mation 
of the contributions of science and in 
ventors, of the benefits of a system of 
that allows 
for individual growth, of the planning 
ind budgeting that occur in every 
well-run organization (often inhomes), 
should be evident. Finally, new knowl- 


business (and government 


realization 
of the importance of co-operation and 
competition, and of the interdepend- 
ence of groups are examples. 


I’m going home 
for the holidays by 


Greyhound -—because it’s 


“1 go Greyhound to 
see things, meet people, 
have a lot of fun!” 


“4 like the low fares 
—especially with holiday 
expenses ahead.” 


| “Greyhound's so 
| convenient for shopping 
or shows in the City.” 


“No more driving strain 
for me! I just 
sit back and relax!” 


Asx ANYONE who travels by SuperCoach, 
“Why did you choose Greyhound for this 
trip?” 

You may get a variety of reasons — but 
*most everyone will agree on this point: 
it’s the friendly way to travel! 

This pleasant atmosphere—so traditional 
among Greyhound people and their pas- 
sengers—begins with the smile of the man 
who sells your ticket ... a friendly word 
and a helpful assist from the driver at the 
bus door... the delightful highway scenery, 
which so often leads to neighborly con- 
versation. Then there are the prompt 
schedules, the very low fares, the deeply 
cushioned armchairs. 

Especially during the coming season, 
you'll find that a trip by Greyhound can 
be a journey into happy holidays. 


A 407 MORE TRAVEL 
FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! 


ONLY A FEW LEFT! WRITE FOR FULL-COLOR TRAVEL DISPLAY — FREE 


Mail coupon to Greyhound 
Information Center, P. O. 
Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill., 
for the wall display, ‘See All 
the World—Here in America.” 
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Please send me a copy of your catalog of books for boys and girls 


Name Grade 


Street or 


Schcol 

City Zone State 
LINCOLN LOGS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 389 
Please send me @ copy of your beautifully illustrated, 2-color book on Log Cabins and 
Early American Forts 


Name 


Street or 

City Zone State 

SSS SS 
JOSEPH H. DODSON COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 gg 

free, your catalog price list of bird pictures in natural colors; also of 

ndustrie!l pictures 


Please send me 
flower, animal and 
Name 
Street or RO No. Pupils 
Zone State 
THE RICHARDS CO., INC., Nat'l School & Librory Div. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 392 
send me your FREE booklet, “Facts and Figures,"’ and money saving offer to 


Name Position 
Street of A.D. School 
Zone 


BRITISH RAILWAYS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 188 


Please send me copies of your travel booklets and maps 


Name 
Street or 


Zone 


BRISTOL-MYERS PRODUCTS DIV., Educ. Service Dept. INSTRUCTOR 11-5! 


ity 


Please send me FREE PANA’S NEW “WORKING TOGETHER FOR BETTER DENTAL 
HEALTH a Graded Teaching Unit ncludes: Teacher's Manual, Toothbrushing Model, 
Wall Chart, Daily Care Score Sheet, Seatwork Foicers 
Name Schoo! 

School Address City Zone State 


Grade No. of Classrooms 

AMERICAN YISCOSE CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 22 

FREE Rayon Teaching Units: (TO) (TA) Grades 1-3 Kit; (78) 


Enrollment 


Please send me Science Kit; 
Grades 4-6 Kit 
Name 


Street or R.D 


THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 §3 


reprints of your advertisement, ‘‘The 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

Please send me, for myself and my pupi's 
Lemp that lit the way to automotive power 
Name School 


Street or R.D 


A Good Holiday 


Continued from page 25 


Half a dozen children sat in the cab 
and on boxes in the back. 

A jolly, red-faced man stood 
door with a large bundle in his 
I'm your hbor the 
piece Stebbins, he 
Sorry, ma but I my 
boy shot your turkey out in our woods 
He thought it wild 

turkey.” 

He paused for a deep, 
then went 
Hasn't been a 
around here for seventy 
heard had lost 
this is it My had it 
and all—thought it oughtn’t to 
you know! A little longer 


at the 
arms. 
road a 
stated. 
oldest 


nem down 
names 
am, 


guess 


said he was a 
good-natured 

That's a 
wild turkey 
vears. We 


a turkey, so 


laugh and on, 


good one! 
you 
| guess wite 
stulfed 


be wasted, 


and we'd have had it eaten. Awfully 
sorry, 

“Oh,” laughed Jerry. “Two tur- 
kevs!” 

His mother said, “Mr. Stebbins, a 
couple of hours ago, we didn’t have 
either a turkey or any guests for our 
Thanksgiving dinner. It was going to 
be a rather dull holiday for us. Now 
we have plenty of turkey and two 
uests, but we could enjoy some more 
ompany. Won't you and your family 
have dinner with us tomorrow?” 

Mr. Stebbins hesitated “Well, now, 
ma’am—” 

“We're new here, you know,” 
Mother went on, “and if our families 
live on neighboring farms, we should 
be getting acquainted. You will come, 
wont you? That will be fine then,” 
she concluded as Mr. Stebbins con- 
sented. 

What a surprise!” said Gail, as 
they gathered around the fireplace 
with Gramp and Grammie. “First 


Jerry, 
good holiday.” 


wood, 


when she 


would give 


very much. 
tions could keep. 


would 


thought we were going to have a 
strange Thanksgiving Day—no turkey, 
no company. Now we are going to 
have two turkeys and lots of guests.” 

“It's just like I said,” declared 
“it takes company to make a 


we 


Delicious Indian Snow 


Continued from page 26 


When Prudence returned with the 
her father had already come 
from his hunting. He told them that 
there were to be three days of feasting 
in thankfulness for the plentiful har- 


vest. He had brought geese to be 
cleaned and Prudence kept thinking 
of the good time to come as she 
picked their feathers. She must save 
the soft feathers for feather beds 
The wings would come in handy to 
dust the hearth. Her mother would 


fry out the fat to use in making pies 
Prudence wondered why tasted 
just like goose instead of like the wild 
seeds that the fowl fed upon. 

Next day her mother told her that 
had freshened all the coliars 
and cuffs and polished all the buckets 


goose 


she might go to Priscilla’s to pick 
out nutmeats for the marchpanes 
Maybe if she was very good and did 
not ask too many questions, Priscilla 


her one to eat. She was 
just popping with questions to ask 
Priscilla but she also liked marchpanes 
Maybe for once the ques- 


feasting days came. 
There were geese, ducks, and venison 
cooking on the spits. The boys took 
turns handling the spits so the meat 
not burn. There was stew 
Continued on page 85) 


At last the 


Zone State 
THE BORDEN COMPANY, Chemical Div. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 943) 


Please send copies of your new “ELMER'S Giue-All’’ folder describing ready- 


to-use, clean, fast-setting give for school use 
Name Grade 
Street or 2D No. Pupils 


Zone State 

RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 163) 

terature listing Children’s Records; [) Records of instruments of the 


Please send me 
orchestra 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


Name 


Street or 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 29] 
Please send FREE the fully illustrated 1951-1952 addition to the EYE GATE FILMSTRIP 
CATALOG 
Name Position 
Street or RD School 
Zone State 
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FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 273 
ntormation on your American Pictorial History offer. (See ad on Page 79.) 


Please send 
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Street or School 


State 


Zone 
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Coal, Lumber, 
etc. 


pictures, $1.00. 


COLOR BOOK 


authority. 
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Write for illustrated folder show 


BIRD PICTURES 
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easier for teachers, 
jects, 374 actual photographs in natural colors 7 x 9". Pro- 
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booklet about the wonderful re- 
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healthful, low-cost living reign 
supreme. Send coupon today 
for full details 
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Chamber of 
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Dept. E-332, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Hil. 1 


Piano, Teacher's N« Violin 
Pia Student's C Guitar 
Pub. Set Mu Mar lin 
Pub. Seb Mus is laris vet ! 
Hist. & Angl. of Mu Con Tram npet 
d sition Prof. Cornet-Tpt 

Counterpoint Che a. Cornet. Tot. | 
Harmony Dance Arranging 
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Delicious Indian Snow 
(Continued from page 84) 


bubbling in the kettles and turnips, 
too. The Dutch ovens were filled with 
manchet and cornbread. Squashes 
were buried in the ashes to bake. 
Everything smelled so good. 

Prudence beside the table 
waving a long, leafy branch to keep 
the flies away from the pumpkin pies. 
She could see the Indians coming. 
They were carrying venison and some 
white stuff in a basket. She looked 
and looked but could not believe her 
eyes. They were carrying a whole 
bushel of last winter's snow! 

“Mother, may I have some of the 
snow the Indians brought? I'll re- 
member to take only a little and to 
say thank you.” 

Her mother nodded her head and 
gave Prudence a small handful. It did 
not feel like snow! What could it be? 
It looked like snow but it didn’t feel 
like it or taste like it. Her father was 
tasting some too and slowly shaking 
his head. “The Indians say it is a 
kind of corn that pops open, and in 
popping turns white,” he explained. 
“It is good.” 

Just then Elde* Brewster asked 
evegyone to bow his head while he 
thanked God for the bountiful har- 


stood 


vest and asked His blessing upon their | 


new friends and their homes in this 
new land. 

Prudence bowed her head too but 
she shook it slowly in wonderment. 
Corn needed fish to make it grow, 
but it didn’t taste like fish. Some- 
times it turned white like snow, but 
it didn’t taste like snow. It tasted 
better than snow, and she hoped that 
she might have some more of it. 


Lucile Makes Friends 
(Continued from page 76) 


don’t like me,” she mourned. “May- 
be they think I'm just showing off. 
I'll stop trying to show them what a 
fine friend I would be. After this I'll 
just be polite and quict.” 

When Lucile reached school the 
next morning, some of the girls in her 


grade were sitting on the steps work- | 
| ing on arithmetic. 


She heard Flora 
say worriedly, “IL just can't do these 
new examples, Oh, dear!’ 

Ihe others echoed her sigh. 

Lucile stopped and said, “I wonder 


| whether you are having the same trou- 
| ble that I had when I first began do- 


| ing them. 


This is how I finally got it 
straightened out.” 

She then explained, so simply and 
pleasantly that the girls’ faces cleared, 
and each began to work alone, saying, 

Oh, thank you, it's easy now!” 

At recess Lucile came out carrying 
her skates. She stopped to turn rope 
for Flora, who wanted to go for a 


| drink, and chanted the rhyme with the 
| others. 
| the skaters. 


Then she saw Lois watching 


“Wouldn't you like to try my skates, 
Lois?” she asked 

“Thank you,” said Lois. “Mine are 
broken and Dad says they can't be 


| fixed this time,” 


} told Lucile. 


} and Flora on the other. 


| It’s easy as pie! 


“We'll share mine,” Lucile 
ised quickly. “Itll be fun.” 

‘TH bring jacks tomorrow,” Lois 
“We can play together.” 

When recess ended Lucile did not 
walk in alone. 


prom- 


Lois was on one side 
The girls in- 
cluded her in their gay chatter as a 
matter of course, She was one of them 

As Lucile went home that night, her 
feet skipped and her heart sang. “I've 
learned how to make friends,” she 


| thought happily. “It isn’t really hard 
You just have to be } 


| friendly yourself!” 


SEND NO MONEY! YOU PAY 
AFTER YOU RECEIVE THE GIFTS! 
_ ORDER NOW and Insure Delivery in Time for Xmas 


HOLLY BOX PENCIL SET: 
An appreciated XMAS gift, The HOLLY designed box containing three 5¢ 
pencils and a 7” WOOD RULER. Pencils are with Brass Ferrules and rubber 
erasers. Pencils can be stamped with your 
choice of either “SEASON'S GREETINGS" or 
"GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER". 


‘NEW LOW PRICES! 


FOR 30 SETS 
OR MORE 


WITH ORDER 
FOR 30 SETS 
OR MOF 


GENUINE COMPO 
PENCIL SET: 


This handsome pencil set contains three 5¢ grade pencils and a 7” WOOD 
RULER. The case is a long lasting compo leather, heavily stitched. Pencils 
can be stamped with your choice of either “SEASON'S GREETINGS” or 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER". 


Should you desire to imprint a dozen pencils with the name 
of one student, they are available at the special price of 50c per dozen 


LO-WELL 
110 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


f LO-WELL PENCIL CO., 110 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 12, N. Y. f 


Please send me: 
HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS Per Set 

use this | COMPO LEATHER SETS ber Set 

h d i Check Choice “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” | 

andy ot Greetings: SEASON'S GREETINGS” ! 

ORDER 

Address 

B L A N K 1 City State 1 

teach at School (Town) 

i] 1 will pay 5 days after | receive the gifts. | 
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lond of thrills 
| 
| golfing ond so forth, 
: FN _Enjoy your vacation 
NG ogert tye! | 
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ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, 
Please send me one complete project so that | may become acquainted with TEACHER- 
PLANS art and activity service for teachers of lower grades 


Dept G-10 THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 106 


The Period 


Between Recitations 


Lillian A. Dare 


Principal, \eademy Mreet School, 
(lassbeoro, New Jersey 


RECOMMEND 


Cuprex’ 


FOR 


Name Grade l 
ro No. Pupil r was become clear that no group PEDICULC »S Ss 
treet o ° i 
ye Count Stat sil I of twenty-five children (more or RY 
- tate j 
THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 48 enough to be taught 
Please send me price list and information about your 1951 Christmas Personalized Pencil - 
offer Also, information about your money-making pien by selling Imprinted School Pencils as one group throughout the day 
2 Name Grade they must be divided into reading, 
Street or RO No. Pupils arithmetic, spelling, and language 
City Zon State groups and have material suitable 
. ed and ability of each 
‘ A. 8. DICK COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 332 | the speed and : 
y Please send me Catalog of A. B Dick supplies and accessories Information about | LOUD So the between-recitations 
A 6 Dick mimeographs Details on special mimeograph stencils per iod becomes increasingly impor- 
Name Position tant 
Street or RD Schoo! This time, when children may 
\ ty Zone State work independently of the teacher, 
| 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 py | COUld be divided into three p ests 
Please send pies (limit 25 per class) of the 1951 booklet, “'Needie Magic with hefore, during, and after. The ’ : 
Cotton Bag giving latest Simp ty patterns and newest styles and ideas for making first ind third ph Ases determine CUPREX is the eTective personal insec- 
clothes and household articles from cotton bags ‘ 
és Name — what happens in the between- ticide. This safe, omy to- apply liquid 
; $ = recitations period medication exterminates head lice in 
' lo Stete The “before” period is the time one quick treatment. Kills the nits as 
SSSSOSSOSSCODSOSSOeSSOeSeeSeeesSOTsSUEOOSEBESEOOSSeSEeSS of stimulation the se lling time well as the lice, thus protecting against 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 ails rs es. 
‘ 124 | How the children work at the task reinfestation. ‘Available at drugstor 
ae Please send me Cram's Classroom Classics Volume 5, No. 2, ‘Teaching in a Divided . . 
1 Worid by J. Hartt Walsh, PhD., Dean, College of Education, Butler University de pe nds on how we ll the idea 1s 
Name Grede sold to them lt the children un MERCK & CO... Inc. 
Pupits derstand what is to be done, if they Menufecturing Chemists 
see the need for doing it. they work 
Zone State RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
eee eee SSS SSS SSS SSS re ntly trom the way they work 
DIRECCION GENERAL DE TUTISMO THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 333 InCanada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal 
> | Please send me a copy of your free illustrated booklet on some of Mexico's many attrac une , r compu sion ow a A. u a 
~¥ : tions works affects his later habits of 
Name work, what he accomplishes, and 
Street or even his whole character. Doing a 
cit Zone State . 
thing well, see Ing a task to compl - Reserves 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 9 | tion, enjoving hard work—these 
"a Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 - 2 - 3. have a positive effect. Your Own 
4 some Now consider the after activity Bedroom 
Street or pe riod. What is done with the 
city State work is very important. Is it | 
; CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., Educotional Director THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 g | checked with the child? Do the 
y Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 - 5 - 6 teacher and children evaluate what Just one example of the remarkably in- 
Name has been ace omplished > Is there | expensive travel you'll find in — 
i t 
Street or &.D0 a lead to future tasks? Does everv- Low-cost transportation, meals and hote 
tm eccommodations permit you to STAY 
ore ontrip al orc 1 
JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 | BEFORE YOU LEAVE, secure ALL your 
_ : Please send me descriptive literature on “Health Adventures" and @ copy of your new The organization of the class- British travel needs: 
; : slidefilm catalog listing classroom teaching aids. | am especially interested in room may have a stimulating effect @ RAIL TRANSPORTATION, including 
Name Grade upon the between-recitations peri- as-you- 
. . lease” travel at bargain fares Coupons 
treet or No. Pupils od Centers of interest stimulate ta 
| 2nd broaden interests as well as CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES be- 
_§ SOCIETY FOR visual EDUCATION, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 197 | help with the solution of problems tween Britain-Ireland, Britain-Continental 
Please send @ free copy of the new folder BRIGHTER HOLIDAYS WITH S lustrat « »> a he ludi th 
the ana wees and for fix The classroom should have: a it cabin reservations) 
- Christmas holidey programs hrary corner with book, magazines. @ TOURS by rail motor-coach steamer. 
: Name Grade and pictures on many levels of in- © SHONTSESING trips. 
- treet or RD No. Pupils terest and difficulty; a science cor- MOTEL RESERVATIONS ot ony of 
“a ‘ ad A the 47 distinguished hotels of The Hotels 
4 : 7 State ner with a spot for show and tell, Executive. 
ite: KELLOGG COMPANY. Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 11-5) $25 hell i } s PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
> Please send me Ke 19 + Early Bird Breakfast Game with colorful wall poster, score folder shels, stones, anc what not, a or write Dept. E-25 
for each pupil, prize buttons for pupils in winning team, and seal for each pupil with per | yaenifying glass w;uarium. and a 
tect e. There are children in my class. (See Page 79.) 
" Schoo! & Grade terrarium: a craft corner with scis- | NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
GRD. choo! TODO Ue 
Mes sors, paste, paper, clay, saw, soft 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
wood, nails, hammer, a box of CHICAGO 3, ILL, 
scrap mate rials: a ‘ame she if with 39 So. La Salle Street 
w THE INSTR T 11-51 c ° 
am interested win u ‘ 0 y otecti i i i a ~ . 
69 Yonge Street 
Street B.D. No. Pupils oulletin b vard with pictures, clip- 
. Zone . State pings, stories, questions. In_ the 
~— ti to lay corner with table, dishes, dolls, 
requesting matertain ironing board, bed, and so on. Be P ter @ 
Prepared for Christmas 
Children may turn to any one of 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS eotereg pees Sad 
f these centers of interest with profit to use. All material has been used in our reguiar TEACHER 
; p, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish to obtain. PRINT at the comple tion of their work PLANS service prior to last year. 
IN EACH the requir en ons ; t 
3 ed ation and them together (first class mn an envelope to TH We must have a stimulating en- 
n Serv Dansville, N.Y. Do not paste them on cards. You will doubtiess wish to : my je Men Poster 
| What are some things which Might Before Christmas — Christmas Cards 
Send cs NOW h truct c n Service cannot undertake to service the coupons ir should guide the tear he r in setting OTHER CUMSTMAS PACKETS 
ea up the between-recitations period Packet - 
oh NOTICE > vy. Bul w ’ accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The or ginal coupons, clipped I “~ t the activities should be OROER NOW =a tem. d.atety 
from the mage t be t to us. Copies will be discarded planned co-operatively, In some ANN MARIE. Dept. A-33, 5932 Newburg, Chicago 31, MM. 
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9" Edition 
The famous 


RIT BOOK 


Many teachers 
say: “It’s the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book.” 


JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN- 


... largely illustrated in 

full color... 64 costumes 
in all... 29 national costumes of foreign 
lands... animal, v and floral 
costumes ...also clown, King and Queen, 
Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 
and others... 
even a Brownie, 
Fairy and Dor- 
mouse. 


tabi 


Published by the Mokers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION F-ll 
1437 W. Morris Street 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Enclosed is 10c in : 

coin for my copy of 
“How to Make Costumes for School Plays and 
Pageants.” 


stomps___ 


Nome____ 

Address 

City Zone “tate 
Teacher of 


32 pages, 82 x 11 inches | 


| 


| challenging 


instances, the child may plan his 
own activities. He may say, “I 
need to work on spelling” or “I en- 
joy art work” or “I'd like to make 
a boat.” Second, the activity should 
be of value. If the child under- 
stands the worth of an activity, he 
works with a will. Third the work 
should be varied. Monotony is 
stifling. Fourth, the activity should 
be on several levels of accomplish- 
ment. Every child needs to know 
the joys of success. Constant fail- 
ure leads to frustration which may 
be shown in undesirable behavior. 

There must be a standard for 
the work of the activity period but 
if the task set is beyond the possi- 
bility of accomplishment, incom- 
plete or slipshod work results. The 
children and teacher should set the 
standards: the teacher must sec 
that good work habits develop and 
are repeated. Fifth, the activity 
must be evaluated—preferably at 
the conclusion of the work. Sixth, 
the teacher must provide for some 
children’s finishing time. 
Until pupils become selt-propelling, 
teachers should things to 
do. A chart might be prepared 
suggesting “Things to Do.” 

What are some worth-while ac- 
tivities? First, activities to develop 
skills For spelling: individual 
spelling lists, homonyms, antonyms, 
crossword puzzles, original cross- 
word puzzles, scrambled _ letters, 
words pertaining to holidays, words 
in longet For arithmetic 
number-combination cards, missing 
numbers, cafeteria supplies, play- 
ground measurements. For read- 
ing: read to a friend, to a group, 
for fun, to solve a problem. 

This opens the ficld of research 
reading. The better readers are 
practically on their own after the 
problem is defined. With 
readers, the book and even the page 
should be marked. Often a ques- 
tion or two may motivate the read- 
er. The slowest readers could select 
pictures and arrange the bulletin 
board. For social studies: maps, 
charts, diagrams, graphs, research 
reading, newspaper clippings, and 
bulletin board. For 
experiments, exhibits, re- 
search reading. 


before 


sugcest 


words. 


sl wer 


questions on 
science; 


arts and crafts 
sewing, knitting, crocheting, 
weaving, block printing. Children 
enjoy making things. ‘They like to 
work with paper, clay, papier- 
maché, plaster of Paris, wood, 
thread, and wool. This work may 
allied with dramatics. 
Boys and girls like to dramatize, 
costume, and produce plays. 


Possibilities in 
arse: 


be losely 


In the between-recitations period 
children have the opportunity to do 
things they enjoy doing; they de- 
velop socially; they practice good 
habits of work and study. If chil- 
dren know what the task is, if it is 
but not bevond the 
possibility of accomplishment, if 
they understand the the 
work, then they will willingly and 
industriously complete the task. So 
the between-recitations period be- 
time the needs of 
the individual child are met—a time 
when the child works at his max- 
imum at something which to him 
is worth while, 


use of 


comes a when 


Re sure to try TEM- 
POLA-CRAFT, 
Work out the 


le- 


h'Cra 
en 
the background with 
Artista Tempera, 
thinned, or Water 


Colors, Write for 
folder. 


AmazArt 


Works right from 
the tube for Decorating, 
Monogramming, 
Marking or Lettering 


Students should bring something to 
class to mark with their name or to 
decorate—a plain fabric necktie, um- 
brella, scarf, enameled canister, tin 
tray, bowl, ete Amazart 
needs no brush, no preparation, no 
cleaning up afterward, It is water- 
proof, and stays fresh in the tube. 
Available m vermilion vellow ereen, 
blue, red, vellow-green, 
brown, black and white at &1 per 
tube, with directions. If dealer can- 
not supply, write Dept IN, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


wooden 


red-violet 


ISTMAS ART PACKET 
WAS ALL NEW ITEMS as... 


SHADOW PICTURE—RED-NOSED REINDEER—DUCK PICTURES (All Illustrated). 
& TABLE DECORATIONS—GREETING & GIFT CARDS—TOYS—GIFI TAGS—PRESENTS— 
TELEPHONE RECORD SHEET—DESK CALENDAR—BOOK MARKS—HANDKERCHIEF 
HOLDER and MANY OTHER ITEMS CHILDREN LOVE TO MAKE 


ALL NEW—EASY TO MAKE 


Our big Christmas Art Packet comes complete 
ready to use. All material is PRINTED in actual 
size, on quality colored stock so effective color 
arrangements can be made. Extra copies of any 
of the items can be had by return mail. 


DECORATE THE CLASSROOM 


The children will delight in making the transparent 
Christmas picture ustrated) to be put in the 
window for best lighting effect and will enjoy 
making the tabie and door decorations 


CHRISTMAS FAMILY PRESENTS 


Classroom children of the lower grades thrill mak- 
ing things for mother, father, sister, brother, 
grandmother, etc. Our new 1951 Giant Christmas 
Packet is filled with such ideas. 
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DOOR 


READY TO USE 
All material is brand new and comes ready to 
use. Because of existing shortages of certain kinds 
of colored stock we have only a limited number 
of Christmas Art Packets on hand. Avoid dis 
appointment. RUSH $1.00 today. Your packet wil! 
be sent postpaid by return mail 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE 
Box 508-X Park Ridge, !i, 


Christmas Art Service, Box 508-X 
Pork Ricge, Wi. 

] am enclosing $1.00 

ease rush the big NEW 

J hristmas Art Packet 
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LYONS & CARNAHAN THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 45] 


Please send me descriptive bulletins on your complete Phonics program. 
Neme Grade 


Street or No. Pupils 


City Zone State ‘ 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. x THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 92 


| am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in your advertisement - col- 
ored 20° by 26'' Wall Chart and Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me suffi- 


Courtesy, The Peoria Journal, Peoria, Illinois 


cient material for students 

Name . Grade ; Interested citizens observing fifth-graders and their teacher conducting a 
Street or R.D No. Pupils session of school. Microphones carried actual proceedings to audience, 
City Zone State 


LEDO PENCIL CO., INC THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 394 
School in a Window 


Name Grade 
Street or RO School . Harry L. Spooner 
City Zone State 
GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER THE INSTRUCTOR 11-5) 93 wel } Fi 
s ‘ y 
Please send me your latest free wall display - the new full color educational aid, ‘See All novel project, I ODservanet iXtures and equipment oes, 
the World - Here in America.’ | of American Education Week maps, charts, and so on— were tak- 
Séemne was staged in Peoria, Hlinois. A en trom the schools. In the win- 
Street or RD grace-school classroom was set up dow, a card announced the name 
} 
City Zone State | in the show window of a furniture and grade of the school and. the 
store in the ak ntow n sho te hie rs rare \ ] ud- ” 
TIME-SAVING SPECIALTIES. Dept. ¥ THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 393 ppine ume. spe: 
Please send circular descritung the Vaporite Self Filling Marking Pen, the kind recommend aistriet 2 was installed so the audience out- 
ed by Alfred Porter in his Book “New Visual Education Techniques Lhe idea originated with a com- — side could hear the teacher and pu- 
Name School mittee of school officials and teach- pils as they carried on their work 
Street or RO ers. The purpose was to give many lhe store co-operated out of 
City Zone State people a chance to see modern edu- — civie interest. Newspapers and ra- 
cation in action. dio stations gave the project a lot 
CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 
N Please send information on you 914 picture brery tnown as Visualized Curriculum Fourth- htth-, and sixth-grade ol public ity. 
Series classes from seven schools appeared The results were encouraging to 
Name Grade in the store for half-day sessions. school and store officials. Even a 
Street or R.0 Every subject that could be han- drizzly rain the first dav did not 
City dled in such a setup was covered keep the crowds away The pupils 
AMERICAN CAN CO THE INSTRUCTOR 11-5! 58 we Coa Ook t ae allair in stride, doimg their 
@ of the es of advertisements entitied ‘The Story of Food." and each recited regular lessons as work without embarrassment, and 
; Available only to teacher in their own classrooms ignoring distractions. 
Name h aod Grade 
Street of 8.0 N Pupils 
City e State phat 
FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 257) THE IDEAL 
e send y of France, Land of whic ontain 4 


ustrations showing some of the myriad eftraction ‘ ance : 
Gift Projeot bes 
treet of AD 
City Zone State Design and decorate these at- A 
LIFE MAGAZINE, Dept. 1-111 THE INSTRUCTOR 11-5! 374 WALL PLAQUES. Easily colored - full 6” 


tures which heve appeared to date in Life's “What's| |diameter Excellent for personalized—dis- 


Please send me reprints of the ¢ 

and future releases at regular intervals | |tinetive gifts. your choice 

Name ba Grede | 25 Round, Square, Octagon 

ne Vaporite pen has n 
Street or R.D Pupils or Assorted tested and i by hun WILL NOT LEAK 
ae aad COLORFUL CRAFTS CATALOG listing dreds of teachers in prepar- @ SELF-FILLING 
City Zone ate . many attractive items all ready for de- ing Visual Education aids. It R FAST 
signing and decorating. is self-hlling and makes an @ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 67 ee to teachers eo 10c. intense, endeiineeamanaces- INK DRIES FA 
Please send me opies of your WE LEARN ABOUT TRAINS, an illustrated unit} sary in class work. Inexpen- @ NO VALVES OR 
} sive and simple to use GADGETS 


especially prepared for primary grades. Contains matching exercises, experience charts, 
s07Qs, games, stories, and suggestions for developing the unit. Covers arithmetic, social 


studies, English, arts rafts. Availability: two copies per teacher CH 
Grade os 
No 


Street or Pupils 
Make Money Spare Time—F or Your- 


| Send $4.00 for Trial Vaporite Pen and special ink— 
absolutely guaranteed — full refund if not satisfied 
VAPORITE PENS 


City Zone State 
self, Church or Club. | TIME SAVING SPECIALTIES * 701 NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 399 wth weir: for Minnesoto__ 
Piease send me your catalog describing the Fio-Mester FOUNTNBRUSH, ) | am also! 
nterested in the art uses tthe Master @. Send no muney! Same name 
Street of RO Scho 
City Zone State EACH ERS 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 35| @ 
Please send me y 252 Teacher's Buying Guide which catalogs over 3,500 teaching helps. | BY 
Name Grade | | 
Street or RD No. Pupils ii 
City Zone State Only $1! Postpaid. Looks like printing. Idea! 


| BORROW BY MAIL. 


| 05300 for school office, home—stationery, envel- 
end nient way — | Opes, books, etc. Set complete with “print- 


F er,’ case, and ink pad, Fits pocket or purse. 
"aes | Thousands in use. A perfect gift. COMPLETE 


soft 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS ... 
ce. |NAME AND ADDRESS (OR ANY 3-LINE 
Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish to obtain PRINT | v | COPY) ALSO AVAILABLE FOR ONLY $! 
ON EACH the required intormat and mail them together (first class! in an envelope to THE | bow ordered. 
Coupon Service, Dansville not paste them on rds ow will dow mmeq! very. atistaction fan- 
ncuge some of te coupons © pages | MUTUAL LOAN Dept. § Sioux City, lowe, reed 
Send your coupons in NOW The truct pon Service cannot undertake to service the coupons in| — H PERSONAL STAMP co. 
Gin graben? yen Dept. |. Box 158, EI Sereno Sta. 
NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The origina! coupons, clipped an OS Py ambra Avenue 
Los Angeles 32, California 


from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies w be discarded 
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Cotton bags are a 
source of new 
inspiration for your 
sewing class. 

Smart fabric designs 
this year will stimulate 
original ideas and 
help develop new 
skills. The exciting new 
booklet, “Needle 
Magic with Cotton 
Bags,” contains 
readily available 
Simplicity patterns for 
fashionable 
wardrobes, home 
decorations, and 
unusual gifts. 
“Needle Magic” is 
available for your 
students at no cost. 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Free to you — 
New 195) edi- 
tion. Twenty-five 
(25) copies for 
your class—free! 
Over 6,000,000 
copies of pre- 
vious editions 
already dis- 
tributed. Write 
today to: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P.O.BOX 76 @ MEMPHIS. TENN, 


| 


Appreciating 
Other Cultures 


Dorothy Browne 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Main Street 
School, Huntington, New York 


HAVE read many articles in edu- 
else- 


cational magazines and 
where deploring the fact that chil- 
dren are not taught to understand 
and appreciate the cultures of other 
nations. These articles always sur- 
prise me, since I can’t recall a time 
for many years when I have not 
stressed this type of thing. 

Our sixth-grade program 
cial studies includes a study 
countries except those in 
America. Since this outline 
possible to complete in a year with 


in 
of all 
North 


is im- 


any degree of understanding, | try 
to plan some way to acquaint pu- 
pils with the existence of the var- 
combined with as 


Countries 


full an understanding of the typical 


cultures as they can assimilate 
One vear we approached our 
study through folk dancing, of 


which that particular group hap 


pened to be verv fond The chil- 
dren learned several English foll 
dances and at least one dance from 


ten or twelve other countries, i.e.. 
Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark 
Poland, Palestine, Russia, Hungary 

As we learned the 
noticed the folk musi 
panied them and discussed the fes- 


dances, we 
that accom- 


tivals held in the different coun- 
tries A number of the pupils 
whose parents or grandparents had 
come from other countries, told 


stories of their holiday celebrations 

We stressed the fact that today. 
except in some rural areas, people 
these native costumes 
than Indians in 


do not wear 
regularly any more 


native costume stroll about our 
streets. We compared their use of 
native costumes to our use of Pil- 


grim or colonial costumes, i.e., in 
pageants. festivals, and so on. One 
girl wore a real Norwegian dress to 
school so the rest could 
We decided to make 
folk dancers from various countries 
in native costumes. The making of 
the entailed considerable 
research through storvbooks, soc ial- 


see it. 
posters ot 


poste rs 


studies books. and costume plates 
The reason why certain types of 
dress were once worn led to a study 
of lite It was 
ilso noted that costumes changed 
in some countries during a period 
thev did not chang 
This led to dis- 
and to re- 


lack of 


in several countries. 


of vears while 


in other countries 
cussions on progress, 
search into the 
it in some countries. 

The actual making of the posters 
involved figure drawing. 
poster paint, lettering, and mount- 
ing. The art supervisor co-operated 
with us in this part of the project. 
as the physical-education 
teacher and the librarian. 

Ihe helped make 
room look attractive. In addition, 
the children had before them the 
names of cighteen or twenty coun- 
tries, which I hope made a more 
lasting impression than discussing 
a given country for a few davs, and 
then dropping the subject. 


reasons for 


use ol 


as well 


poste rs our! 


“Health 


Adventures” 


These nine slidefilms, 526 large, lighted pictures, in tull color 
526 are organized to help later elementary and junior high school 
PICTURES health prog Eac 
PART 1—THE HEAD 
Film 1—tour Teeth and Thei 


Core 


h slidefit 


teachers present an 
consists of several units. 

First, the purpose and function of each specific part of the 
body are made clear, Then good health rules, made meaning- 
ful by this lucid und ding, ore p ted 


Film 2—Your Eyes ot Work j 
Film 3—How Your Fors Work 
Film 4—Your Nose and Throot 


PART 2——THE BODY 


Film 5—Your Skin and Its Core 


For tree descriptive literature write, 


JAM HANDY 


Film 6—Your Food and Digestion 
Film 7—Your Bones and Muscles 
Film B—Your Heort ond Lungs 
Film 9—Sleep ond Rest 


$6.45 


individual Shidefilms 


2821 EAST GRAND BLVD. + DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


BUILD YOUR OWN PICTURE FILE 


This material will help you build a teaching 
picture file of 1000 pictures. 


SEND TODAY 
FOR THIS KIT 


to start your picture collection 
HUNDREDS of valuable free 


teaching pictures can be secured 
from magazines, calendars and 
Industrial firms. Our material 
shows you how to mount, index and file them so that they become a perma- 
nent classroom picture file. Have this visual aid material always at your 
oo tips. Start your picture library today by sending for the kit described 
below: 


COMPLETE FILING SYSTEM: 57 Filing Tab Cards in color of heavy 
cardboard (double at top), with printed classifications; built around FOOD, 
CLOTHING, SHELTER, TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION, CON- 
SERVATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES and CONSERVATION OF NATU- 
RAL RESOURCES. Many sub-heading tabs under each group. 100 MOUNT- 
ING CARDS for your pictures, with place for description on back, including 
title, filing head and number. ONE-QUARTER PINT SPECIAL RUBBER 
CEMENT AND BRUSH. PICTURE DIGEST booklet tells how and where to 
secure the best free pictures; how to mount, number and file. A PICT- 
ADAPTER enables you to adapt or reduce larger pictures to your 8', x 11 
inch cards. ALL OF THIS for only $6.95. Immediate delivery. Postage pre- 


| CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, INC. 


Mankato, Minnesota 


information on 
illustrated above, 
VISUALIZED CURRICULUM SERIES. 


send 
library 


We will 
picture 


you 


I want to start my file of Teaching Pictures. Please send prepaid the kit 
described above. I enclose $6.95. (Add 10¢ if you send personal check.) 


Name 


Address 


Se doit) = 
— 
with 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | a 
| 
| 
| q 
‘ 
| 
ver 
| 
| 
| 
CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, Mankato, Minnesota : 
| | 
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Citrus fruit is 
(1) 
(2) 


KO0d for breakfasy beca 
use 


D. Ready (O-eat or hor 


“realy 
they ©Ontribute he 


Cause 
qt) 

(2) 
(4) 


Milk Our hese 


Cause 


Teaklasy beverage be 


An Entertaining Approach to an 
Important Health Lesson for Grades 4 - 5 + 6 


An interesting way to bring better break- 
fast habits to your class is to use a Break- 
fast Quiz as shown above. It could easily 
be adapted to a simulated radio or tele- 
vision quiz which would help get child 
participation in an entertaining manner. 
Children can make a microphone and tele- 
vision camera out of cardboard and drama- 
tize the program with giant food models. 
This quiz was used successfully in the 
schools of Greenwich, Connecticut as part 
of a Good Breakfast Campaign. This is 
one of the many breakfast activities in- 
cluded in the Teacher's Manual. 


The complete teaching unit, edited 
by Laura ftedal, Laboratory Sc hool, 
University of Chicago, consists of: 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 28-page 
Teacher's Manval, entitled “Two 
Better Breakfast Plays and Other 
Classroom Activities,” size 8"x 10% 
supplies play outline, illustrated cos- 
tume ideas, and dialogue for two 
better breakfast plays . . . graded 
suggestions for functional use of 
children’s leaflets . . . a chapter on 
the latest nutrition information gives 
helpful material for teaching the 
good breakfast lesson. Contains 54 
illustrations, charts, and photo- 
graphs. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


' wt | FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Breakfast 
: Educ ational Director + Calendar, size 12” x 18", in full color, 
,; CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc ' providing activity suggestions for 
4 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois : ‘our months. 
: Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 1 FOR CHILDREN: 30 Leaflets, .. . 
Grades 4-5 °6 size 74" x 10", “Good Breakfast— 
: 1 Good Morning,” which give plan- 
ning chart for breakfast menus. 
' 
Address 

' ' Send for this 
City Zone State 


BREAKFAST TEACHING 


Coupon for FREE Unit for Grades 4-5-6 UNIT for Grades 4°56 


Interesting Instruction Book 
OFF Tyr 


This well illustrated “New 
Visual Education Tech 
niques’ teachers’ manual is a 
real boon in assisting teachers 
to prepare visual teaching 
\ aids with a minimum of 
expense. It us a brand new 
approach to this modern 
teaching trend 
The subjects 
with 


discussed 
kinder 
gress 


commence 

garten and pr 

through the early clemen- 

les, with special emphasis on certain departments 

’ senor high school 
chapte 


how a classroom 


Bept. 15th and Harney - Omaha, describes 
Nome. a mathematics laboratory with 
ane 1 out acquiring expensive equipment. The nineteen illus 
Address trations are visual presentations of all levels ot mathe- 
1 matics and include mathemaucs dell games 


State 


ORDER DIRECT FROM AUTHOR 
Price $1.75 .. . Discount for Quantity Orders 


ALFRED PORTER 


City 
TEACHERS to 


WwW A N sy E D secure members 


Free buttons and PICTURE for School 
Bible. Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N.Y.C. 23. 


PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Christmas Cards are Nicer' 


426 So. Sixth Street + Minneapolis 15, Minn 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to sup- 
plement and vitalize te xthook teaching are listed, 
classified, and indexed in the 


= hee 1951 Elementary Teachers Guide To 

ampie card, of 10 for 8h Free Curriculum Materials 
Authoritative, comprehensive and easy - te - use 

~~~ MOEN PHOTO SERVICE Available for $4.50 on 30 day approval 

474 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wir. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. inst., Randolph, Wis. 
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Playing a Game 
with a Picture 


Dorothy Mansur 


it Saturday morning, Nancy 
rushed into the sunny living 
room where her sister sat propped 
up with pillows on the davenport. 

“Look, Ruth!” she cried, waving 
a magazine, “Here’s something we 
can have fun with.” 

“Please” Ruth begged, “don’t 
to do any more cutouts or 
We've done a million 
had ankle.” 
this is more fun 
Nancy 
as she spread out het 
mother’s copy of the September 
1951 Instructor. “A Day at the 
Fair,” *That’s the name 
of the 

Ruth looked at 
“Oh, isn’t it cay!” she 

What a lot of different 
there are in that one 

what ¢ 
Nancy 
them.” 


ask me 
color pages 
since [ve a twisted 

“Oh, 
than 


announced 


going to be 


cutouts or coloring,” 


she said. 
picture.” 
it with pleasure. 
CNC laimed 
things 
scene, 
ave me my idea, 
“We count 


a chair close to 


declared 
She drew 


can 


“Shall we start with the 
Aren't their clothes cute?” 
They held the magazine between | 


her sister 
people 


them, and soon both were busy 
counting. Nancy wrote “People” 
on a pad, and after it “38.” 

“[ counted forty,” Ruth said. 


Ve'll have to count again.” 
This time each found forty-three. 


Some of the tiny people were al- 


most hidden: on some, the girls 
could see only legs. 

‘Now for the animals,” Nancy 
said 

“Merry-go-round horses. too?” 
Ruth asked 

“Of course,” Nancy nodded. 

Each found seven animals. <A 


black-and-white. horse, a red horse, 
a black cat, a spotted dog, part of 


a tinv yellow dog, and the two 
merry-go-round horses. 

“Let’s take birds next,” Ruth 
said ‘They'll be easy to find.” 
Very quickly she said, “I get tour- 
teen 

“Oh, you missed some!” Nancy 


suealed “Some aren't white.” 
Ruth counted a This time 
found the ostrich on the merry- 
the vellow bird on the 
the striped tent, the 
rool the gay red 
in the cage by 


gain 
she 
go-round, 
beside 
the 
and the 
wacon door. 
“There still six more,” said 
Nancy, pointing to the dark Y- 
shaped spots against the hill. 

Flags took a little more 
Just as Nancy and Ruth wrote 
“11” on their pads, Mother came 
in with a tray of sandwiches and 
some milk. “A picnic lunch,” she 
told them, smiling. As she handed 
out paper plates and napkins, the 
girls told her about the picture. 
“And we're not throuch yet.” Ruth 
“There flowers and trees 
to be counted 4 

“We might even count polka- 
dots,” Nancy civeled, 
a sandwich, “and clouds and boats 
and smoke waves from the chim- 
I wonder whether the artist 
to know how much fun 


bush 


bird on ol 
wagon, 


the 


one 


are 


time. 


said are 


reaching for 


nevs 
would like 


| she’s given us. 


I’m SIFO’S 
TERRY TELEPHONE 


Play With Me and 
to Dial 


Sifo’s TERRY 
TELEPHONE is 
an inset puzzle 
durable because 
of wooden con- 
struction. 


50 


@ The Sl can be removed 
and still be attached to puzzle 
by the cord when placed to 
the ear. 

The numbers are dialed on a 
moveable plastic dial. 

Sifo’s TERRY TELEPHONE is 
unique because it has the in- 
terest of a puzzle as well as 
being a child’s telephone. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE SIFO co. 


353 ROSABEL ST. ST.PAUL |. MINN. 


NEED MONEY? 


One of the oldest and largest or- 
ganizations in the U. S. will help 
you. Whether you want extra cash 
or a full time business, you can 
have it. Your friends and neigh- 
bors all buy magazines, and we al- 
low liberal commissions for for- 
warding their new and renewal 
subscriptions—for ALL magazines. 
Details, catalog and supplies free. 
Just write to Box 690, North 
Cohocton, N. Y. 


Picture Puzzles 
Birds, Animals and Indians 


from well knewn ef 


20 to 100 interlocking piece 
Write for tilustrate 


THE NORTHWOODS WORKSHOP 
Minocqua, Wisconsin 


d folder 


ARE YOU ABOUT 
TO RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from 
your profession but you need 
not retire from life, from inter- 


ests, from friends of all ages. 


The University of Florida of- 
fers courses in many fields for 
people of retirement age. Your 
experience in life meets all ad- 


mission requirements to enroll 
as a student. 

Gainesville is a friendly town, 
Ideal for retirement. Low- 
mild climate, cultur- 

and sports galore. 


too 
cost living, 
al activities 

Let us send you FREE new 
booklet and full details. 
Chamber of Commerce, 
109, Gainesville, Florida. 


color 
Write 
Desk 


Fi 
breaking 
(1) (4) | 
| st 
> A Break a 4 Pupil skips break fas: Occasionally 
: ©xPect, thar MOFMIng, feel ! 
> 
| ae 
| 
| ; 
— 
case ay by MAN 
1, 
| 
= 


by CLARA M. 
GUIBOR 

if 
| 

| 
| 
ball 
bed 

|} | boat 


cor 
In case of sudden sickness or injury, precious 
minutes can be saved if the vietim is wearing an 


identification necklace. This method of identifiea- 
6 SETS of SEATWORK for tion, long used by our armed forces, is now being 
READING and SPELLING employed in hundreds of the large city schools. A 
Each set is_for 6 pupils, has 6 different lay shoet small piece of metal bears the wearer's name and 
address, and hangs from a strong bead chain around 
- the neck. Beards of education, other organizations The Check 

4. ho as your P.T.A, or Mothers’ Club. and individa- 

108 


als desiring more information should write the Bead 
| Chain Mfg. Company, 24 Mountain Grove Street, 
| Bridgeport, Conn, 


ea. 


That Hits 
= Make learning tener Have you the Spot 


combinations and pronunciations. Costello catalog? you teach social 
“ hmma S. Timerman, Route 2, Little studies or like to refer to maps and 
ao - { : Falls, New York: has made this pos- globes in everyday lessons. you will be WwW en trou e comes 
1 & look looking sible. Her Word Builder is a eom- interested in “Maps & Globes for Schools” 
bination of five cardboard wheels, (Weber Costello Co. Chicago Heights. 

. ere it is! I knew it woul 
VERB SETS PRIMARY | which move independently to form IHinois). The company also offers, free H d 
These sets are for 6 pupils: RS-107, RS-110, RS 11 | various words. Miss Timerman will for the asking, a “Geography in Social FIgnt—One on cme. ; ats te 
phe | be glad to answer your inquiries studies” folder showing how maps may way T.C.U. does business. For 
$7.85 concerning this unusual device. be used in teaching social studies. more than 50 years this fine organ- 
Present-Past Sets: KS-107, KS-108, RS.100 
Present-Progressive Sets: IN-110, KS111, KS 112 ization has been helping its meme 


bers over the “rough spots” due to 


Present-Past-Progressive 85c ea 
S114, 
sickness, accident or quarantine, 
] celebrate Book orchid; and ean be in- 
Week with thoughtful seribed) with proverbs For example, Mrs. Andree Fenelon Haas 
* fot thin emp? CJ Biblical Hollywood, California, writes— 
i) marks. A tiny flap fits gold. The Hart Book- have been a member fee sround 
[or : ourteen years, and it took a sickness for 
. — _ i!) r) , firmly over the page and mark is available in me to find out what a fine policy I carry 
a mobile marker indi- three lengths. Contaet I did not realize before my recent pnew- 
@ hord soft monia that: my claim wouk settled so 
* dry = wet | ¢ read. The marker comes 21504 Sherman Way. claim, as I am seldom ill, but it is good 
to feel protected in case of need by the 


in red, blue, green, and Canoga Park, (Calif. 


COMPARISON SEATWORK Opposites famous C.U. umbrella. Thank you!” 


12 worl r for matching; 6 envelopes for wor tion, Ontario, Canada writes— 
ards GT words tm « et with ex 
plaining = pictures KS-116 85c ea. Marionette-making. a family hobby be- For kindergarten and primary = by the 
Tr undcerst dt th mpar 
CROSS-WORD gun seventeen years ago. has resulted in the speech training, The King Com- on 
PUZZLE BOOK | international business of Hazelle’s Mario- pany. 4609 North Clark St. Chi- ing in many business organizations I shall 
nettes. For more about these charming cago 40, Hlinois, has recently pro. ts 
There are 32  cross-word “actors” and “actresses.” address your in- duced an object kit. the size of a best means of advertising.” 
quiries to Hazelle’s Marionettes, 905 East small suitease. Twenty-four every. 
first 00 words of the Tenth St.. Kansas City 6, Mo. day objects such as a model wrist No wonder so many teachers have 
rs rl wateh, the a pair of placed their trust in T.C.U. for the 
ales meaning end selection scissors, amd plastic silverware are ast half centur If ou wa 
ea. included. Accompanying the kit P y- 
Interested in acquiring a background in are pictures of the objects so that protection, covering sickness, ac 
CROSS-WORD basic economics and government for your children can identify the object on cident, and quarantine at a cost of 
EATWOR own use? Write for the booklet catalog the chart and in the kit. The kit less than a nickel a day — you 
buy With he anufacturers, | es h Street, New speech correction and a consultan 
pupil reais the ‘etiuition ‘tthe bottom the die York 20. New York. you at Air Mail speed then by all 
tionary lay chet © proper word and lays 1 means fill out and mail the coupon 


You don't have to be mechanically-minded to TEACHERS 


operate the TDC “Streamliner 500° produced by 


the Three Dimension Company. This slide pro- CASUALTY 
jector is equipped with 500-watt illumination and 


tray-loading changer for slides. It has a powerful Tey UNDERW RITERS 


ORDER FORM —- MAIL TODAY 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Iilinols 


Please send the following checked item Re sur : 
to fill in proper set number wn abor built-in blower, and motor bearings permanently 403 1.C.U. Build 

ti set numbers as she ing 

lubricated to insure quiet operation. There are no @, Mebrashe 
Primary Seatwork for Realing and Spelling_ unusual projections that might be damaged or 

- broken off since the entire body of the machine — — =F REE INFORMATION COUPON™ 

consists of a single aluminum alloy die casting. To he TCU. 

Seat work Opposites on o the 103 

—" EN 116 a 8h The inside mechanism is easily lifted out and de 

Cross-Wor aie cleaned. A carrying case can be obtained from the 

Intermediate Crow Word Muzzle Book a BO manufacturer, also. The address is 1555 West I am interested in knowing about T.C.U 


10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


Cross Word Seatwork Sets 1, 2, 3, 4, and Addison Street, Chicago 41. Ilinois. 
5 (Circle sets desired 


(Minimum Order for Postpaid Delivery $3.00) ’ 
ame 

Pinished your ?hristmas shopping ? 
Watch this column next month for suggestions 


to replace those question marks on your gift list. 


Address 


Address 


enanend Wil Clin 
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P 
RIMARY | Educational NEW FOR You | 
10 
boat 
\ 
Be ques guessing | go 
12% come oming | | | Took 
| 
» 


pages 78, 82, 84, 86, and 88 


“see 
THE INSTRUCTOR 11-5!) 460 
STORY @ 16-page, full-color book in 


Instructions, page 78. Other coupons, 


EITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. 


Please send me free sample copy of THE GEN & 


which a Genie shows @ schoolboy the pert that Coa! plays in our daily lives 
Name Grade 
Street of RO 

Zone State 


'y 


THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 63 
lilustrated Series 


INC. 


complete mn the Classics 


publications 


GILBERTON CO., 
Piease send me @ 
Name 

Street or 8.0 


¢ Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


SIFO COMPANY 


Please send me tree copy of your catalogue |isting Sifo wood pane! inset puzzies 
Name Grade 
Street or RD No. Pupils 
Zone State 
THE INSTRUCTOR 11-5) 


tours abroad for 1952. | am most 


TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE 
Piease send me information about summer educations 
nterested in travel and study in name of country or 
countries 


Name 
ty Zone State 
THE INSTRUCTOR 11-5! 379 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
ad ne for each pup of your Arithmetic Unit Based on 


Please send me pies 
which appeered on pages 27-34 of the September issue 
Street of RO 


sition 


treet or 


Insure r elementary grades 
THE NSTRUCTOR 
Grede 


No 


Name 
Pupils 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 237 


Pilea send me y special catalog of over 300 helpful items with descriptions of new Wal! Charts and 
Sell-Help Seat Work tor Beginning readers | en se 10c to cover postage end handling. 

Name Grade 

ac No. Pupils 


Zone State 
FAMILY FUN THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 331 
ns for everyone « as offered by the Seven-Up 


Please send me ALL-FAMILY FUN booklet - fun suggest 
ampany e2 

Name 

Street or 


y 


BOOK BAZAAR 


THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 395 


Please send me your Book Baraar Packet ntaining complete information and material for holding a 
Book Bazaar en se $1.00 in payment 
Name 
Street mi School 
ty Zone State 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES THE INSTRUCTOR 11-5! 250 
| enciose 10c. (See 


Please imea py of your 40-page booklet How to Teach with Pictures 
ed 64 mplete information 
Grade 
ac No. Pupils 


State 


HOMES & GARDENS, Book Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 382 


ser me, for free ten-day inspection, the Better Homes & Gardens Story Book - regular price 
jerstand that | can keep the book at the special teachers price of $2.00 
ac Scho 
‘ State 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 11-5! 359 


Please se y Word Pursie-Book’’ for PRIMARY GRADES, containing 32 cross-word puzzies 
using w ‘ « ted ¢ ° se 60c for a copy 

Ne 

treet at Schoo 

City Zone Stat 


RIT PRODUCTS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-51 54 


Please send me a Py How to Mate rstumes | enclose 10¢ 

Name 

Street or RC 

City State 


INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
Gives You More of Everything 
PROGRAM MATERIAL SEATWORK STORIES —UNNITS : 
- GIRLS AND BOYS DAY-BY-DAY PICTURES HANDWORK 4 
plus many other features. 
A postcard to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y., enters your subscription. © 
+ One year (10 issues) $4.00. Pay later if you wish 4 
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We were proud of our Sixtieth 
sary Issue when it 
soon afterwards our 
Gelephone calls, 


tary letters literally flooded our offices. 


Anniver 
was completed, and very 
feelings were confirmed. 
and complimen- 
Che 


tel grams, 


Tesponse was too much to keep to ourselves, 


so here are a few samples from our mail. 


Dear Miss Owen, 
Thank you so very 

Sixtieth Anniversary 

Instructor. 1 am deli 


much for the 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 


Your September 1951 issue of The 
Instructor has just arrived containing 
a page on the 200-ineh dise used in the 
Mount Palomar telescope. 

We are particularly ple 
results. It is one of the t handlings 
of this subject we have seen so far. 

Would you be good enough to send 
SiN there copies of the OF SIX 
reprints of the page? 

Marvin H. Langley 
Corning Glass Works. New dork 


with your 


* 


Dear Miss Owen. 
gratulat 
ersary Iss 
evervthing t 


ar Sixtieth 
. When it came to- 
read 


ow, | am irec 
anew for the coming school term. 
Mrs. W. J. ron, Texas 
* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

(ongratulations! Sixty years of splen- 
did service to Education, What a won- 
derful reeord, and yeur September 1951 
number is bigger and better than e 


Miter reading the column, “Sixty 
Years Ago” I no longer wo 
your magazine is one of the best in its 
held It got off to a good start, 

All the interesting pages this month, 
septine thing for every grade, made me 
wish that [ were beginning again. 

sylvia Berck Rosenthal’s letter inter- 
ested me very much. It is a forward 
step. Classroom teachers should be 
consulted about the work day, and 
some day they will! 


Florence Stevenson. Tennessee 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 
The Se pte “amber ieth is certain- 
and am pleased to 


outstanding magaz 


He 


y Pepper 
Canada 


Dear Miss Owen, 

bor twenty-five years | have been in- 
tending te write you to tell you what a 
tremendous help and inspiration The 
Instructor is to me. 
Anniversary Issue” is a 
as my girls and boys would say! 

Your article, “Planning for Your Gift- 
ed Children,” and the problem in “ 
Records of Our School Psychologist” 
column are of special help. For many 
years | have wondered about separating 
twins from each other in a similar case. 
I felt cruel even though it seemed the 


Case 


proper pro« edure at the time. It is a 

real relief to have read that. 
Your staff certainly do an 

cessful task in giving us what we need 

year. 

Frances M. Hayes. 


st sue- 


every 
Vassachusetts 


* 


Dear Miss Owen. 

Your September 1951 
vest yet. Congratulations on 
Sixtieth birthday. 

R. 


* 


issue is the 
your 


Lorenz, Hlinois 


Dear Miss Owen, 
May | compliment you and your staff 
iversary 


the Sixtieth An Issue of 
The Instructor. 1 an out- 
standing piece of work h will ap- 
peal to an unusually large number of 
people in the educational field. We 
who are concerned with the training of 
teachers always weleome help of the 
hind that your organization has been 
able to give for the last sixty years. 

Meyering 
Vankato, Vinn. 


Mate Teachers College, 
* 


Dear Miss Owen. 
Thank you for sending me a copy 


of the Sixtieth Ar Issue of 
The Instructor. lt aly a very 
fine and useful gazine. This li- 


brary is proud that it has a virtually 
complete set from the beginning. 

Charles Gosnell 

New York State Library 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 
I have enjoyed looking through my 

September Instructor; | have already 

found many helpful suggestions. 

I am especially interested in the free 
materials offered in your coupons and 
I do ‘late your service in accept 
ing the responsibility of sending them 
to the different companies. . 


Ethel Arnold, Alabama 
* 
Dear Miss Owen, 
That Sixtieth Anniversary [sxsue— 
ived today is certainly a honey. 
= to vou and all of 


T. J. Sinelair 
of American Railroads 
Washington, DC. 


Association 


* 


Ghank you all for the overwhelm- 
ing response, and we wish we could 
We hope 
you find succeeding issues as helpful 


hat ¢e printed more letters. 


and that you take time again to let us 
“Remember 


we want criticisms as well as your 


knou your impressions. 


compliments 


ay 
= st CLAS 
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Now being used thousands 
English 


LIFE’s “What’s in a 
Picture’ Portfolio 


Source of exciting new topics for 
themes, debates, oral reports, 2-minute 
speeches, vocabulary-building. 

This portfolio, prepared exclusively for 
teachers, contains reprints from a special 
series of photographs being published 
weekly in LIFE to suggest to LIFE’s read- 
ers the variety of mental, emotional, and 
spiritual experiences which pictures have 
the power to evoke. 


Complete classroom suggestions are in- 
cluded. 


Teachers report enthusiastic results: 


“Wonderful. I use ‘What's in a Picture?’ for five-minute short stories.” 
— Reuben A. Segebarth, Jackson School, Waukegan, Ill. 


“I nave used many of these pictures—and others from LIFE itself—to 
develop a keener sense of observation.” 
—Mrs. Margaret Lasher, Germantown, N. Y. 


“One use I have made of your pictures is in developing vocabulary. 
I posted a picture with a list of words I could ‘see’ and asked, “How 
do these words apply?’ 

—Mrs. Flora B. Harriman, Hampden, Me. 


“When books and reading seem in danger of becoming obsolete, pic- 
tures can render a great advantage to education.” 
—Miss Alice Mathews, Cranford High School, Cranford, N. J. 


“*What’'s in a Picture?’ presents unlimited possibility for use. | scour 
around trying to find suitable weekly composition topics for my 7th- 
8th grade English classes. These fill the bill wonderfully.” 

—Mr. W. Richard Ohler, Jr., Kenmore, N. Y. 


““My class insisted that each child be given an opportunity to read his 
composition. The English grammar was definitely superior to that of 
previous compositions because the class wrote on an interesting 


see life 
to see the world 
++ fo eyewitness great events 


classes! 


theme. Pupils requested future similar assignments.” 
—Miss Shulamith Abramson, Beth Jacob School of the W. Bronx, N.Y. 


TRY THESE PICTURES IN YOUR CLASSES. 
See how much spark and excitement they'll add to everyday English 


assignments . 


. . What a variety of thoughts and approaches they'll 


inspire. 


See how much faster students develop the powers of observation 


and expression when they have real-life, really interesting subjects 
to discuss. 


FOR YOUR FREE Portro.io, MAIL THiS COUPON NOW. 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. |-111 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's in a Picture?” series 


with suggestions for classroom use. Please send me the current portfolio— 
and future releases as they are published, 


Name 


Position 
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‘STAMPED WITH YOUR CHOICE 
OF THE FOLLOWING 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 


Give these red and 

green striped pencils in 
Christmas colors, for gifts 
this year. Three high quality 5¢ ao a 
pencils and a 6” ruler, packed in SIMULATED 
a handsome Holly Box. Each pencil 

stamped in gilt with your choice of 4 LEATHER 
"Greetings from Your Teacher" or Sea- ‘ PENCIL SETS 


son's Greetings." 


(PRICE QUOTED IS FOR ANY QUANTITY) Well made and strongly 
stitched, containing three fine quality 5¢ pencils 
in red and green Christmas colors, and a 6” 


MEMO BOOK wood ruler. Each pencil stamped in gilt with 


your choice of ‘Greetings from Your Teacher 
WITH PENCIL or ‘Season's Greetings."’ 
(PRICE QUOTED IS FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


ORDER BLANK 


United States Pencil Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me: (Prices quoted are for any quantity.) 


A popular addition to the 
school bag and a handy 
homework reminder. Size 
4” x 5%”. Made of 
simulated leather, fitted 
with a 50 sheet ruled 
bond pad and a fine 
quality No. 2 pencil. 
Your choice of 
‘Greetings from 
Your Teacher'’ or 
“Season's Greetings" 
stamped on case in gilt. 


(PRICE QUOTED 
FOR ANY QUANTITY) ome State 
| Teach at School (Town) 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc., 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


SIMULATED LEATHER SETS... 
Check choice | (| “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
of Greeting: | | “SEASON'S GREETINGS” 
1 will poy ; days after | receive the gifts. 
Name 


Address 


amenica's tarcest visteisutor of Gifts fpreciate! 
YOU PAY AFTER YOU GET 'YOUR GIFTS 

HOLLY BOX VEN: | 

PENCIL SET \ 

| 

MOULY BOX PENCIL SETS Per Box 
hr, | 
“4 


